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The Settlement of Austraha 


Or so recent recognition is the fact that the importance of modern 
English history lies in the colonial extension of England, that most of 
us are still ready to assent to the statement that our colonies were 
acquired by accident, and that if we have to thank anybody for our 
present strength, our benefactors are certainly not to be found in 
the persons of our statesmen. In truth, there is a rare chance of 
epigrammatic amusement at the expense of a nation whose American 
colonies were peopled by fugitives from the law, and whose Austra- 
lian colonies were peopled by criminals despatched by the law. In 
such an epigram it is taken for granted that a criminal establish- 
ment was the one object of Australian colonisation. But as epigrams 
are proverbially untrue, it may be worth while to examine into the 
accuracy of this particular one, and to inquire whether other and 
nobler motives were not present in the minds of the statesmen who 
in 1787 despatched Captain Phillip and his momentous expedition 
to the coast of New Holland. It is not denied that the discovery 
of a suitable station of transportation had much to do with the expe- 
dition ; but it is not acknowledged that this was the chief aim that 
the ministry of Mr. Pitt had in view in this undertaking. Another 
point of considerable interest relates to the connexion existing 
between the American colonies and those in Australia, and here I 
hope to show that between the possessions in the New World, at that 
date so recently lost, and the settlements in the still newer world, now 
so great and powerful, there is a connecting chain, and that, curiously 
enough, one of the most important links in that ehain was the system 
of transportation. 

Here, at least, it is unnecessary to attempt anything like a dis- 
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cussion of the importance of the severance of the American colonies. 
The Declaration of Independence came, indeed, with startling effect, 
and few of the currents in which the national life flowed escaped 
disturbance from the shock; but the side of English policy on which 
we must concentrate our attention was affected almost as much by 
the preceding events as by the great act which set the seal of revolt 
upon disinclination and hardened a tendency into a consummated 
fact. No sooner had the war broken out than the English Govern- 
ment found that one of the subsidiary uses to which they had put 
their American possessions was no longer possible. To employ the 
euphemism of an act of parliament, ‘ transportation to the American 
colonies was attended with many difficulties.’! It is also necessary to 
note that the revolt of one set of colonists rendered the future loyalty 
of any other colonists, indeed of colonists in general, most proble- 
matic in the minds of the eighteenth-century public, and but few 
ventured to think that the settlement of new possessions might serve 
to balance the loss so recently experienced.? 

It was over a hundred and ten years since the commencement 
of the regular system of transportation when a committee of the 
house of commons on 15 April 1779 laid before the house a report * 
on the condition of the prisoners in the hulks which it had been 
found necessary to open for the reception of criminals who could no 
longer be shipped across the Atlantic. Their report, which can best 
be described as optimistic, made no very definite recommendation, 
and the next year a new committee‘ was nominated with a wider 
scope. Although its inquiries were nominally restricted to the condi- 
tion of the prisons in six counties, as shown by reports returned to 
the house, it practically took into consideration the whole system of 
secondary punishment. This is shown by the report,’ which divides 
the matter under four headings—(1) The state of the prisons, (2) The 
state of the hulks, (3) The history of transportation as shown by 
act of parliament, (4) Recommendations. But even so detailed an 
analysis fails to show the nature of the evidence brought under its 
notice, since not only did it consider and epitomise the past history 
of transportation, but it cast about to see whether no new spot could 
be discovered into which, as Charles Buller would have said, they 
might ‘shovel’ their convicts. They took evidence as to the suit- 
ability of the neighbourhood of the river Gambia,® and further, 
and this is by far the most important piece of their work, they 
examined Sir Joseph Banks’ with reference to a settlement in the 
new continent of what was then known as New Holland. He 


1 19 Geo. III. c. 74. 2 V. infra, p. 630. 8 Commons Journals, vol. xxxvi. 

4 Appointed 17 March, and reported 1 April 1779. But the returns mentioned 
had been ordered 16 Dec. 1778, and were sent into the house 25 Jan. 1779. 

5 Commons Journals, vol. xxxvii. p. 806 &c. $ Ibid. pp. 311, 314. 

7 He was with Captain Cook in 1770. 
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reported * most favourably as to the soil and climate, recommending 
Botany Bay as a place where a colony would readily become self- 
supporting. In addition he advised that one year’s provisions 
should be sent with the expedition, and that every attempt should 
be made to collect such plants as might flourish at the designated 
spot. The committee, however, while recognising the impossibility 
of transporting criminals to America, considered * ‘ that every other 
place of transportation hitherto suggested appears to be attended 
with many difficulties ;’ drawing at the same time a distinction 
between the territory about the Gambia and Botany Bay by the 
remark, with obvious allusion to the evidence as to the former, that 
‘the sending atrocious criminals to unhealthy places where their 
labour may be used and their lives hazarded in place of better 
citizens may in some cases be advisable, and in the instance of capital 
respites is undisputably just.’ They recommended the establish- 
ment of new penitentiary houses, and the act 19 Geo. III, c. 74, was 
passed, whereby the construction of such was ordered, while at the 
same time transportation ‘beyond the seas, although the place as- 
signed be not in America,’ was legalised. 

Matters indeed were urgent. The building of the penitentiaries 
was pushed forward,’® and the idea of transportation to some new 
spot was not lost sight of. Ata committee"! in 1785 new evidence was 
taken as to Africa, and despite the very adverse testimony the report 
contains a feeble recommendation of the scheme. Indeed, as we 
afterwards hear, a frigate was sent to the coast of Africa for discovery.!* 
It was sent in vain, for no proper spot could be found. The terrible 
insalubrity of that district had been fully recognised by a new act 
of parliament passed in 1783 (24 Geo. III, c. 12), which in regulating 
punishments and authorising transportation contains a distinct 
proviso that no criminals should be sent to Africa who are under 
sentence to go elsewhere. The distinction drawn at an earlier date 
had been retained, and rightly so, for transportation to Africa merely 
meant the execution of capital punishment by malaria. So far, then, 
as books, journals, or acts of parliament can be brought into evidence, 
matters were now at a complete block. They do not contain new 
mention of Botany Bay, and the other expedients were tried only to 
be found inadequate for the occasion. Thus in a ‘ History of New 
Holland,’ published 1787, with an introductory essay by Mr. Eden, 
afterwards Lord Auckland, we read, ‘This much may be asserted 
with safety, that the maintenance of convicts at home has been 
attended with great expense without answering the purpose of ex- 
emplary correction ; and that though a frigate was sent to the coast 


® Commons Journals, xxxvii. 314. ® Ibid. %” Tbid. xxxix. 1040. 1784. 
" Tbid. xl. p. 954 &c. 1161 &c., respectively 9. May and 28 July. 
" History of Discovery of New Holland (Brit. Mus. 798 e. 1). 
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of Africa for discovery, no proper place for a settlement could be 
found.’ 

Yet an examination of the documents" in the Record Office 
shows that the project of forming a settlement at Botany Bay had 
been for some time receiving the attention of the executive govern- 
ment. The committee to which I have just referred sat on 28 July, 
1785, while so far back as 23 August, 1788, the advantages of 
New South Wales had been brought forward again by Mr. James 
Matra, afterwards the enterprising consul at Tangiers. He for- 
warded a memorial with the following somewhat self-complacent 
preface: ‘I am going to offer an object to the consideration of our 
government which may in time atone for the loss of your American 
eolonies.’'® He dwells on the advantages of New South Wales, and 
suggests that the settlement might ‘ cause a revolution in the whole 
system of European commerce and secure to England a monopoly 
of some part of it and a very large share in the whole.’ The scheme, 
he says, is noidleone. It had been considered by many and approved 
by Sir Joseph Banks. This latter statement is almost superfluous, 
since the references to the natural characteristics of the place 
coincide exactly with the words of Sir Joseph Banks before the 
commons’ committee in 1779. But there is one point of very great 
importance. Throughout the memorial there was no suggestion 
that the settlement should be formed of the criminal outcasts of 
England. On the contrary, when he contemplates the character 
of the future settler, Mr. Matra suggests that it might afford an 
asylum to the unfortunate American loyalists,’* while in after 
documents he takes note of the possibility of inducing voluntary 
emigration.'” 

The government seem, however, to have fairly clutched at the 
scheme under the aspect of a new criminal expedient, for Lord 
Sydney, in a conversation with Mr. Matra, suggested that New 
South Wales would be suitable for a convict establishment." 
Throughout 1784 the negotiations went on busily, Mr. Matra show- 
ing the greatest ardour in systematising the various hints and 
suggestions thrown in his way. Then Sir George Young took up 
the matter. He drew up a scheme" practically identical, except as 
to the matter of the convict population, with Mr. Matra’s memorial 
mentioned above, sent it to the attorney-general, and had it printed,” 
possibly with the idea of circulation among people of influence. By 
New Year’s day 1787 the settlement was not only finally decided 
upon, but great progress had been made in respect of settling the 

8 History of Discovery of New Holland, Pref. p. v. 

‘* These papers are tabulated in the appendix. % Appendix (1). 

'® Appendix (1) (4). Appendix (3). 

'® Appendix (2). 1 Appendix (6), enclosure. 


™* Appendix (7). This is the document cited as ‘a curious’ pamphlet in The 
First Twenty Years of Australia, by Mr. James Bonwick. 
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mode in which it should take place; *' and if we wish: to fix on the 
important date of decision we must take 6 Dec. 1786 as the day from 
which the new epoch in our colonial history begins, for on that 
day the orders in council were made, which legally enabled the 
ministry tosend convicts to New South Wales. Even before then 
there was no doubt as to the intentions of the government; Mr. 
Nepean had been actively conducting correspondence with the various 
departments which might have to furnish either convicts, trans- 
ports, or convoys ; Lord Sydney was vigorous, and the great minister 
himself, William Pitt, was eager for detailed information.” 

It would seem strange indeed had all this enthusiasm been dis- 
played relative to the construction of what was to be nothing more 
than a new and unusually secure penitentiary. This, however, as 
we have already seen, was not the view taken of the new settle- 
ment by its projector. It was not this prospect which animated 
the government. Mr. Matra had urged the future importance of 
New South Wales in commerce—the refuge it might afford to the 
American loyalists.“ The government anticipated the despatch of 
free emigrants;* they deemed the settlement likely to prove of 
convenience by its proximity to China. Such were, too, the views 
of Arthur Phillip, the first governor, who wrote: ‘ As I would not 
wish convicts to lay the foundation of an empire, I think they should 
remain separated from the garrison and other settlers that may come 
from Europe,.and not be allowed to mix with them even after the 
seven or fourteen years for which they are transported may be ex- 
pired.’* In such a spirit as this the expedition was despatched, and 
the new empire of the south founded. Convicts were sent, indeed ; 
and the fact that it had become an absolute necessity to discover 
some fresh outlet for the population who had drifted into crime gave 
the government courage to venture on an undertaking which other- 
wise might have been scouted as unpractical and visionary, while 
furnishing them with subjects for an experiment in colonisation that 
might have fallen through for lack of voluntary settlers. Yet it is a 
serious error to mistake an incident for an all-sufficing cause. 

Popular feeling at least laid hold of the question on the same 
side. It was because it was regarded as an attempt to form a new 
colonial settlement that it attracted so much attention in the press. 
This aspect it was which lent sting to the persistence with which 
the opponents of the ministry raked up the untoward instance of 
the American colonies to countenance the assertion that the new 
settlement would but prove a source of fresh trouble or danger.” 
Of course in answer to this it was easy to allege that the mistakes 
that had occasioned separation in the one case were not likely to 

21 Appendix (8). 22 Appendix (14) (15). 23 Appendix (1). 


** Appendix (11). 73 Appendix (4). 26 Appendix (17). 
* Whitehall Evening Post, 19 Sept. and 30 Nov. 1786. 
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be repeated; but it was less easy to avoid recognition of the experi- 
mental nature of the undertaking. One writer, indeed, boldly faces 
the difficulty, only to point out that the experiment was worth 
making, and that, though free settlers might not be willing to give 
up the comforts of home for an uncertain prospect, the employment 
of convicts amply surmounted such an obstacle. With others the 
question of convict establishments is put on one side in order to 
discuss the benefits that might accrue from a settlement in the far 
south: if needs be, it would furnish a point of vantage, so they 
urged, in any future Spanish or Dutch war ;* or it might become 
an important commercial station, and assist in the extension of 
British trade.” Such were the arguments piled up by way of 
barricade against the ridicule and invective which the plan con- 
tinued to meet. It was said that the rights of the East India 
Company were being infringed upon, that the convicts would give 
themselves up to piracy, that they would perish from starvation,” 
with many another objection equally imaginary and equally specious. 
And so the battle raged on till the question fairly took hold of the 
public mind. The Humourist’s Magazine had in its first number 
a cartoon of the parliament of Botany Bay discussing ways and 
means, and the whole controversy, so far indeed as it found 
entrance into the mind of the people, was summed up in some 
comic verses published in the Whitehall Evening Post,” of which 
the following may be taken as representative stanzas :— 


Let no one think much of a trifling expense ; 

Who knows what may happen a hundred years hence ? 
The loss of America what can repay ? 

New colonies seek for at Botany Bay. 


Of those precious souls who for nobody care 
It seems a large cargo the kingdom can spare ; 
To ship off a gross or two make no delay— 
They cannot too soon go to Botany Bay. 


They go of an island to take special charge, 

Much warmer than Britain and ten times as large ; 
No custom-house duties, no freightage to pay, 

And tax free they’ll live when at Botany Bay. 


It may well be imagined that in the face of such awakened 
interest those responsible for the expedition did all in their power 
to insure its success. But use what energy, display what 
wisdom, they might, they could not escape opposition. Calumny, 
too, was busy. At one moment a report was diligently circulated 
to the effect that the government had abandoned their plan; at 


28 Morning Post, 13 Oct. 1786. % History of New Holland, p. 33. 
% Whitehall Evening Post, 30 Nov. 1786. *! January 1787. 
* 21 Nov. 1786. No. 6174. 
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another a wholly fictitious account of the expense involved was 
published ; while the eccentric genius of Lord George Gordon was 
invoked to the task of getting up petitions among the convicts 
against their transportation.“ But the ministry held on its way 
with firmness, apparently unmoved even by the last-mentioned 
effort. During the autumn of 1786 batches of convicts had been 
sent down to Portsmouth to be ready for embarkation, and next 
spring Governor Phillip’s instructions were drawn out and discussed 
with particular attention to the precise locality of the expedition,™ 
which had itself been referred to in explicit terms in the royal speech 
at the opening of parliament; while on 29 Jan. a bill was ordered 
into the house for establishing a court of criminal jurisdiction in 
New South Wales.* 

So far as our purpose is concerned the history of the expedition 
may be summarised in a few brief sentences.* It sailed on 1 May 
1787, Teneriffe was reached 3 June, Rio 6 Aug., while on 13 Oct. 
the fleet anchored off the Cape of Good Hope. On 18 Dee. it left 
the Cape to perform the last stage of its hazardous journey, this 
time Phillip preceding the main body in the ‘Supply.’ On 18 Jan. 
the ‘ Supply’ entered Botany Bay, to be followed next day by three 
transports, and on the 20th by the rest of the fleet. 

Finding the locality unsuitable, Phillip set off to explore the 
coast. His search was destined to be very brief, for on the 22nd 
itself he entered the harbour of Port Jackson. Without further 
delay he returned to bring on the main expedition. 

During his absence, some little excitement had been caused by 
the appearance of two strange ships, which on investigation turned 
out to be two French men-of-war despatched to the South Seas 
on a voyage of discovery. Very fortunately the English were so 
evidently first in the field that no possible question of conflicting 
rights could be raised, even though settlement, as possibly was the 
case at this particular time, had been the intention of the French 
Government. Without any hindrance from them, the expedition 
moved down the coast, and on 26 Jan. the British ensign was 
hauled up on the shores of Sydney Cove, though the formal in- 
auguration of the new colony—for such it was clearly considered— 
did not take place till, 7 Feb., Australia was founded. 

Once more we may look back to the subjects with which we 
started, and this time, perhaps, with a fuller understanding of their 
importance. May the matter not be summed up in some way such 
as this? The loss of the American colonies, while depriving the 


% General Evening Post, 6 Jan. 1787. ™ Appendix (10). 27 Geo. IIIc. 2. 

* For account of voyage and settlement see Phillip (A.), Narrative of Expedition 
to Botany Bay, 1789; Hunter (John), Journal of the Transactions at Port Jackson, 
1793; Collins (D.), Account of English Colonies in N.S.W. 1798; Tench (Watkin), 
Account of Settlement at Port Jackson, 1793. 
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home country of its main outlet for the outscourings of the gaol, 
rendered statesmen at the same time more susceptible of new schemes 
in way of compensation; and thus, while the expedition to New 
South Wales could always be justified on the ground of present 
necessity, those who sent it aimed at something more important 
than the mere foundation of a new criminal establishment. The 
despatch of convicts was the first boring for a new shaft ; experi- 
ment would show the probability of success. 

But how, it may be asked, did it come about that this ultimate 
object fell into speedy neglect ; why did the stream of convicts flow 
slowly, but surely, without any further attempt being made to justify 
the sanguine anticipation of many of those concerned in the earliest 
expedition? We began with the American war, and we end with 
the French Revolution. During the events of which I have been 
writing, Europe had been drifting nearer the maelstrom of universal 
war and desperation; in a few years’ time the spirit of conquest 
was let loose, and men had something else to do than to look 
idly on till colonies should have grown into vigour. England her- 
self, under her keen-eyed strenuous minister, was fatally involved ; 
and Pitt had been driven to enter on a course which made him bid 
them roll up the map of Europe, though, as he said these words, 
he little knew that under his guidance a new and important leaf 
had been added to the atlas of the world, and a new country 
founded which was to prove rich and vigorous, and ‘who knows 
what may happen a hundred years hence ?’ 


E. C. K. Gonner. 





APPENDIX. 


COLONIAL PAPERS. 


America AND West Inpiss, 591. 


(1) Memorial from James M. Matra, 4 Duke Street, Grosvenor | 
Square, 23 Aug. 1788 (largely quoted in tect). 


a. Dwells on advantages of New South Wales in climate and soil ; 
and these so good that, ‘ with good management and a few settlers, in 
twenty or thirty years they might cause a revolution in the whole system 
of European commerce and secure to England a monopoly of some part 
of it and a very large share in the whole.’ 

b. The country may afford an asylum to the unfortunate American 
loyalists. 

c. Proposes that a ship should be sent for discovery, or two ships with 
marines accustomed to husbandry. 

It is no vain idle scheme ; has been considered by many and approved 
by Sir Joseph Banks. The initial expense probably about 8,000/. 
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(2) Memorandum by Mr. Matra of conversation with Lord Sydney, 
6 April, 1784. 

Refers to foregoing scheme. In course of conversation Lord Sydney 
suggests that N.S.W. would be suitable for convict establishment. 
This idea supported by Mr. Matra, who urges that such exportation less 
expensive than employment in the hulks, the latter costing country 
261. 15s. 10d. per head, the former only 151. 14s. It is preferable to 
exportation to Africa,*’ for of 746 criminals [sic] sent thither during years 


1775, 1776, 884 died, 271 deserted, and of the remainder no account can 
be given. 


(8) J. M. Matra to Mr. Evan Nepean, 1 Oct. 1784. 


a. Anxious to answer letter of Mr. Delaney, who has been active in 
procuring consent of many people to emigrate ; wishes therefore to be 
authorised to give him a decisive answer. Does his correspondent know 
if ministry have come to a decided resolution to reject the plan ? 

b. Enclosure in above. 


James Delaney to J. M. Matra. 


Wants to know if any decision has been arrived at. Season going by, 


and lapse of time will render it less likely that inhabitants of Nova Scotia 
may be induced to go. 


(4) Memo. in handwriting of Mr. Matra sent to Mr. Evan Nepean. 


Attorney-general hears of the importance of N.S.W. in the navigation 
of the China seas. Sir George Young urges this point. Will Mr. Nepean 
communicate this to Lord Sydney before he goes to cabinet council ? 
Under these circumstances, the suggested impropriety of employing 
king’s ships removed. 


(5) Attorney-general to (Lord Sydney ?), 18 Jan. 1785. 
Encloses plan drawn by Sir George Young for convict settlement at 
N.S.W. 


(6) Plan drawn by Sir George Young. Enclosure in above. 


This seems drawn from Mr. Matra’s memorial, with exception of 


notice of probability of discovery of metals, and of course the introduction 
of the idea of convict settlement. 


(7) Same printed. 


(8) Letters of Sir A. Hamond to Evan Nepean, Oct. 1786. 
Recommending candidates for various posts in the expedition, 


* It is usually concluded that an actual attempt at convict establishment was made 
in Africa (v. Dr. P. Aschrott: Strafensystem und Gefdngnisswesen in England, p. 38). 
As a matter of fact such was probably not the case. (1) The official account of the 
746 persons sent between 1755 and 1776 (not 1775 and 1776) does not say they were 
criminals, indeed the contrary is to be inferred—Commons Journals, xxxix. 312. 
(2) The committee in 1779 discusses the feasibility of such establishments, but does not 


mention that the experiment had been made. (3) Lord Auckland’s preface, v. supra, 
p. 627. 
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(9) Evan Nepean to ——, 1 Jan. 1786 [really 1787].** 


Refers to orders in council passed 6th and 22nd of last month (i.e. 
Dec. 1786) fixing destination of certain convicts. Wishes them to be sent 
on board at once. 


(10) Draft instruction to Governor from Home Office. 
These instructions referred to a committee of the house 28 April, 
1787. 
Letter accompanying them states, ‘ You are not allowed to delay the 
disembarkation of the establishment upon your arrival on the coast upon 
pretence of searching after a more eligible site than Botany Bay.’ 


(11) Governor Phillip’s instructions. Date filled up 25 April, 1787. 


Mentions that he will have received instructions from admiralty. He 
is to have power to discharge convicts before full time has elapsed, and in 
such cases to give them lease of lands for 10 years in following propor- 
tions, viz. 80 acres to a male, if married 20 more, and for each child 
with him at time of grant 10 more, on condition of residence. They may 
further be supplied with assortment of provisions and tools. 


In view of probable free emigration to transmit an immediate report 
of the country. 


New Sours Wats, 1. 
(12) Secretary of State (?) to Lord Commissioner of Treasury, 
18 Aug. 1786. 


To provide transport ships and necessary supplies. Contains enclosures. 

a. Heads of plan for effectually disposing of convicts and rendering 
their transportation mutually beneficial to themselves and state. (Evi- 
dently drawn from that of Sir George Young.) 


b. Draft (dated subs. 81 Aug.) to Lords Commissioners of Admiralty to 
provide war ships. 


(18) Lord Howe to Lord Sydney, 8 Sept. 1786. 
With reference to appointment of Captain Phillip. 


(14) Mr. Evan Nepean to Sir Charles Middleton, 12 Dec. 1786. 
Mr. Pitt anxious for information as to detail of expense. 


(15) Sir C. Middleton to Mr. Evan Nepean, 18 Dec. 1786. 
Will supply required information in a few days. 


(16) Liewtenant-Colonel Sterling to Mr. Evan Nepean, 21 Dec. 1786. 
Enclosing letter to Lord Sydney, both about N.8.W. corps. 


(17) Memorandum by Governor Phillip (quoted supra, p. 629). 


% Mistake in date in colonial papers in Record Office. The Register of Privy Council 
gives these orders for December 1786. 





The Tomb of Dante 


HE death of Dante, as is well known, occurred on 14 Sept. 1321, 
when he was fifty-six years old. It is thus recorded in the 
simple and touching language of Boccaccio: ‘On the day on 
which we celebrate the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, he passed 
away from this present life. His soul, we may well believe, was 
received into the arms of his noble Beatrice, and presented before 
the presence of God, so that there in perpetual repose he may be 
recompensed for the troubles of the past.’ 

The precise cause of his death seems to be a little uncertain. 
It occurred just after his return to Ravenna from an unsuccessful 
embassy to Venice, which he had undertaken on behalf of his 
friend and patron, Guido Novello da Polenta. It is distinctly 
stated by Filippo Villani (who died 1404), in his Life of Dante, 
that the poet died of a fever aggravated by the land journey home- 
wards through marshy districts, the Venetians having refused to 
allow him to return by sea, though he specially requested this 
favour, because he was already suffering from fever (laborans febri- 
bus). Manetti in his ‘ Vita Dantis’ (written probably about half a 
century later than that of Villani) attributes his death rather to 
disappointment and vexation at the failure of his efforts, and the 
contemptuous treatment which he had received at Venice. The 
same account is given by some other writers.' 

One may be allowed to say just a few words as to his precise age, 
since it can be very accurately fixed by an interesting story con- 
cerning the death-bed utterance of the poet preserved by Boccaccio, 
if we believe it—and I know no reason whatever why we should not, 
except that it is now the fashion to disbelieve as much as possible 
of any ancient record, especially if it be of the nature of an 
anecdote, or have some touch of human interest and feeling about 
it. It should be first explained that as to the month of his birth, 
that it was May, there is no doubt; as to the year, that it was 1265, 
there is now practically none, in spite of the learned but perverse 
ingenuity with which Grion and others have endeavoured to esta- 
blish another date. As to the actual day of the month which was 


1 E.g. Ro i (Hist. Rav.) and Maffei (Scritt. Veronesi), cited by Fraticelli, Storia 
della Vita &c. p. 258. 
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his birthday, that remains, and probably must ever remain, a 
matter of uncertainty, though a great deal of ingenuity has been 
spent in the attempt to determine it. May 8, 14, 18, and 30 have 
all been fixed upon on various grounds, which it would be beside 
our present purpose to discuss. Dr. Witte? has argued with much 
ingenuity for the 30th. But all I wish now to say is that this 
anecdote of Boccaccio seems to make it clear that it must have 
been within a day or two of the end of May. Boccaccio® states 
that Dante, ‘while lying ill of that sickness whereof he died, 
told Ser Piero di Giardino da Ravenna,‘ who himself reported the 
words to Boccaccio, that he had passed his fifty-sixth year, by such 
a period as had gone by since the last May up to that time.’ This 
language is very precise, and, in the mouth of one accustomed to 
such minute accuracy in his words and thoughts as Dante, can 
hardly mean anything but that his birthday was at the very end of 
May, and probably therefore the 30th, if (as Witte argues) there are 
other independent reasons (though merely conjectural) which point 
to that day in particular. 

But it must not be forgotten that our main subject is the Tomb 
of Dante. I pass on, therefore, to consider this under these three 
heads :— 

1. The circumstances of his burial so far as they are known. 

2. The various inscriptions or epitaphs that have adorned his 
tomb. 

3. The very remarkable discovery and identification of his bones 
in May 1865. 

1. Boccaccio relates that Guido Novello da Polenta, being griev- 
ously afflicted at the poet’s death, caused the body to be adorned 
with the adornments of a poet (ornare d’ ornamenti poetici, p. xiii), 
referring no doubt to that laurel crown which Dante so earnestly 
desired, but on one condition, viz. that he might assume it nel mio 
bel San Giovanni and in sul fonte del mio battesmo ; that crown which 
he was urged to accept at Bologna by his friend Giovanni del Virgilio, 
and which in his Eclogue written in reply he positively refuses to 
receive except at Florence. 

Nonne triumphales melius pexare capillos, 
Et, patrio redeam si quando, abscondere canos 
Fronde sub inserta solitum flavescere, Sarno ? 

? Dante Forsch. II. No. iii. * Comm. on Inf. I. 

* It may be noted in passing, that recent researches have discovered abundant 
contemporary traces of this Ser Piero di Giardino and his family at Ravenna (see 
Guerrini e Ricci, Studi &c., pp. 23, 38, 53, 59), as well as of some family connexions 
of Boccaccio himself having been at Ravenna at the same time. It may further be 
interesting to mention that this same Messer Piero (whom Boccaccio describes as 
lungamente stato discepolo di Dante, grave di costumi, e degno di fede ( Vita, p. xxviii, ed. 
Paris 1844) is also given as his authority for the well-known story of the loss of the 


last thirteen Cantos of the Paradiso, and of their discovery by means of a dream that 
appeared to Jacopo di Dante, eight months after his father’s death. 
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Another ‘ adornment’ may perhaps have been a copy of his divine 
poem, for though this is not mentioned by Boccaccio, there is a 
tradition to this effect, recorded (among others) by the anonymous 
author of a long unpublished terza rima Canzone laudante el famo- 
sissimo poeta Dante Alleghieri which I have found among the Cano- 
nici manuscripts in the Bodleian. The writing of this manuscript is 
apparently about 1430, but I think there are several indications that 
the author was a contemporary or nearly so, since such expressions 
as per quel ch’ io sento ; che non ai intesi ; a quel tempo 8’ io ben com- 
prendo, &c. are not infrequent, and seem such as one having access 
to oral information might naturally use. 

This writer gives rather a minute account of the poet’s burial, 
which he says was magnificent, and states (inter alia) that 


Come vero poeta fu vestito 

Con la corona in testa dell’ alloro ; 

In sul pecto un libro ben fornito, 

A la chiesa major, per quel ch’ io sento, 
Fu seppellito in ricca sepoltura, &c. 


To return, however, to Boccaccio. The poet was buried in the church 
of the Frati Minori at Ravenna, and, as some Franciscan writers have 
added, clothed in the vestments of the order in which he is said to 
have expressed a wish to die, he having in earlier life, according to an- 
other tradition, joined or contemplated joining that order.> I may add 
that on the strength of this vague and apparently baseless tradition, 
some enthusiastic Franciscans have been so bold as to enumerate 
Dante in the list of the eminent writers belonging to the Franciscan 
order.® After the funeral Guido returned to the house where Dante 
died, and pronounced a panegyric in his memory (fece wno esquisito 
e lungo sermone, says Boccaccio). The poet’s remains were deposited 
in a stone sarcophagus, which Guido intended to have been tem- 
porary only, until he should be able to build him a magnificent 
sepulchre. This purpose was frustrated by his own deposition and 
expulsion shortly afterwards, viz. on 20 Sept. 1823 (according to a 
‘Spicilegium Ravennatis Historie,’ given by Muratori, ‘ Rer. Ital. 
Scriptores,’ I. part ii. p. 579). His death occurred only three years 
later, viz. in 1826. Already, however, the vicissitudes of Dante’s 
tomb begin, since even his temporary resting-place very narrowly 
escaped violation within the first year after his death, and while his 
friend Guido da Polenta still ruled at Ravenna. In 1822 the 
Cardinal Bertrand de Poyet, governor of Romagna and papal 
legate, threatened to break open his tomb and scatter his ashes. 
The cardinal was himself a Caorsine, and was doubtless stung by 
Dante’s bitter language against the ‘ Caorsini e Guaschi’ in Par. 


5 See Inf. xvi. 106, as sometimes explained. 
* See Cardoni, Dante in Ravenna, p. 34. 
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xxvii. 58; also by his association together of Sodom and Cahors as 
types of what were in Dante’s estimate related vices in Inf. xi. 50; 
by his violent attacks on the French cardinals in his letter to the 
conclave at Carpentras, in which John XXII was elected, and by his 
numerous hostile allusions to the Avignon papacy. It is related by 
- Boccaccio in his Life of Dante, that Beltrando Cardinale del Poggetto 
(as he terms him) allora per la chiesa Romana legato in Lombardia, 
formally condemned the ‘De Monarchia,’ and forbade its being read 
by any of the faithful, siccome contenente cose eretiche. Boccaccio adds 
that it was only the strong personal influence with the legate of Pino 
della Tosa and Ostasio da Polenta which prevented his burning the 
bones of Dante himself at Bologna, at the same time that he 
publicly burnt the condemned book. Boccaccio cautiously adds, se 
giustamente o no, Iddio il sa!" It was this Ostasio da Polenta (it may 
be mentioned) who in the following year conspired against and 
expelled his brother Guido from Ravenna. Meanwhile Guido da 
Polenta, with a view to his design of erecting a suitable tomb, 
invited the contribution of competitive epitaphs. He invited (as 
Boccaccio says) li quali in quel tempo erano in poesia sollennissimi in 
Romagna. Many such epitaphs were written and, as we should say, 
‘sent in,’ but, for the reason above mentioned, none were formally 
adopted. Boccaccio says that he saw, pit tempo poi, several of these 
rival compositions, and that he himself selected, as being in his 


judgment the best, and therefore recorded in his work, the epitaph 
composed by Dante’s friend, Giovanni del Virgilio. That consists 
of the well-known fourteen elegiac lines beginning 


Theologus Dantes, nullius dogmatis expers, 
Quod foveat claro philosophia sinu. 


Just one word in passing about this Giovanni del Virgilio. Like 
so many other Italians of note in art and literature, he is better 
known by his nickname than by his real name. Indeed this practice 
seems to be the rule rather than the exception. He was professor 
of Litere Humaniores at Bologna 1818-25, and acquired the title 
by which he is now known from his devotion to the study of Virgil, 
which was no doubt one link of union between him and his friend 
Dante. Their fanciful correspondence in the form and imagery of 
the Eclogues of Virgil is preserved among the works of Dante under 
the title of ‘ Ecloge,’ in which occur numerous interesting allusions 
of a personal character. 

2. This brings us to the next division of the subject, viz. the 
various epitaphs that have at different times been inscribed on the 
tomb, their probable authorship, and the occasion of their being 
placed there. 


* This curious expression occurs in the Compendio only, and not in the Vita Intera. 
See note infra, p. 654. 
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To understand this clearly it is necessary to note the three chief 
epochs at which the mausoleum itself was constructed or restored, 
as the variations in the epitaphs are connected therewith. 

The first is in 1483, and was undertaken by Bernardo Bembo, 
father of the well-known cardinal, who being at Ravenna as re- 
presentative of the republic of Venice was moved by the dilapidated 
condition of the poet’s tomb. It is spoken of as being then oscura 
tomba, and is referred to by Bembo himself in his epitaph with 
perhaps a little touch of poetic exaggeration in the words, 


Exigua tumuli, Dantes, hic sorte jacebas, 
Squallenti nulli cognite pene situ. 


Bembo erected a marble mausoleum apparently on the site, though 
perhaps not in the precise form, of the present edifice, employing the 
architect and sculptor Lombardi, both for the design of the building 
and for the sculptured effigy which was placed within it and which 
remains there to this day. 

The situation of the actual monument or sarcophagus before the 
operations of Bembo is perhaps not absolutely certain, the descrip- 
tions given being somewhat obscured by successive alterations in 
the buildings connected with the church. It is thus indicated by 
Desiderio Spreti, who saw it thirty years before, viz. in 1452: Ibidem 
etiam [i.e. in the church of 8. Francis] in porticu exteriore marmo- 
reum sepulchrum extat, in quo clarissimi Poete Dantes Allegerii corpus 
situm est. With this we may compare the language of Giovanni 
Villani (ix. 183): In Ravenna dinanzi alla Porta della Chiesa de’ 
Frati Minori fu seppellito a grande onore, in abito di Poeta, dc. In 
slightly different language, again, his nephew, Filippo Villani (died 
1404), writing (to use his own strange title) De vita et moribus Dantis 
insignis Comici (!), says: Apud vestibulum Fratrum minorum 
eminenti conditus est sepulcro. 

We cannot now enter into the discussion as to the exact meaning of 
the porticus exterior, the vestibulum, &c. here mentioned. The actual 
erections thus indicated have doubtless long since disappeared. The 
whole subject is, as I said, extremely obscure, on account of the 
numerous alterations and demolitions which have been carried out at 
various times in the neighbourhood, and not a few as lately as 1865. 
It is, however, I believe, now considered certain that the actual site 
of the poet’s mausoleum has remained unchanged since the day of his 
burial, however much its form and the arrangements of the adjacent 
buildings may have been altered. It is worth noticing that the 
closely adjacent chapel of Braccioforte (of which we shall have more 
to say presently) was rebuilt and restored (apparently reduced in size, 
to admit of the superposition of a dome) by a citizen of Ravenna in 
1480, and this involved considerable consequent changes which were 
carried out by the Frati themselves in the surrounding buildings. It 
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seems probable that the dilapidated condition of Dante’s tomb, which 
prompted Bembo’s work in 1488, may have been due to injuries 
caused during these restorations and alterations. 

The second epoch of restoration is 1692, when Cardinal Corsi, 
papal legate, reconstructed the mausoleum after a fierce conflict 
with the Frati, who disputed the right of the municipality, or of 
any one else, to touch the tomb, which they claimed to be under 
their sole charge. An amusing account is preserved of this conflict 
and its varying fortunes. At last the Cardinal,* with the aid of 
forty policemen (sbirri) who kept watch by day and by night, 
guarding his workmen and keeping the angry Frati at bay, 
completed his work (which was continued without intermission day 
and night) on 4 May 1692. 

The third and last epoch of restoration is that at which the 
mausoleum or chapel was brought to its present form, and this 
was carried out by Cardinal Valente Gonzaga in 1780, under the 
auspices of Pius VI, the well-known Angelo Braschi. In this restora- 
tion or reconstruction, as much as possible of the internal work of 
Lombardi was preserved, and it may be doubted whether even the 
outward form was much changed, to judge from a description of 
Cardinal Corsi’s work in a contemporary document of 1692.° 

Now as to the various epitaphs extant. There are six altogether, 
of which, however, four have no special interest for us, and may 
be dismissed with a brief notice. 

I. We have that of fourteen elegiac lines, as follows :— 


Theologus Dantes, nullius dogmatis expers, 
Quod foveat claro philosophia sinu : 
Gloria Musarum, vulgo clarissimus Auctor, 
Hic jacet, et fama pulsat utrumque polum, 
&e., &e. 


The last four lines are :— 


Quem pia Guidonis gremio Ravenna Novelli 
Gaudet honorati continuisse ducis. 

Mille trecentenis ter septem numinis annis 
Ad sua Septembris idibus astra redit. 


This epitaph was the first that was inscribed on the tomb, but ‘it 
has now disappeared, having probably been removed by Bembo, or 
perhaps earlier. Its author was certainly Dante's friend Giovanni 
del Virgilio, but by whom it was placed on the tomb, and when, are 
matters of much dispute, as we shall see presently. 


® Conti, La Scoperta, &c., p. 16; Cardoni, Dante in Ravenna, pp. 81-83. 
® See Conti, pp. 12, 13. 
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II. The most celebrated of all, consisting of the following six 
rhyming hexameter lines :-— 
8. V. F. 
Jura Monarchie, Superos, Phlegetonta, lacusque 
Lustrando cecini voluerunt fata quousque, 
Sed quia pars cessit melioribus hospita castris 
Actoremque [sic] suum petiit felicior astris, 
Hic claudor Dantes, patriis extorris ab oris 
Quem genuit parvi Florentia mater amoris. 


This inscription has generally been attributed to Dante himself 
(on what grounds we shall inquire presently). It still appears in 
front of the effigy of the poet by Lombardi, where, in fact, it was 
placed by Bembo in 1483, though it may probably have been carved 
somewhere in connexion with the monument at some earlier 
period. 
III. That which is the next best known is another of six hexa- 

meter lines :— 

Inclita fama cujus universum penetrat orbem, 

Dantes Aligherius florentina natus in urbe, 

Conditor eloquii lumenque decusque latini, 

Vulnere seve necis stratus ad sidera tendens 

Dominicis annis ter septem mille trecentis, 

Septembris idibus includitur aula superna. 


This is not unfrequently found at the end of manuscripts of the 
‘ Commedia,’ together with one or both of those already mentioned, 
but happily (so far as I am aware) this astonishing disarrangement 
of quantities never actually disfigured the poet’s tomb. It is stated 
to have been there inscribed in a dated manuscript of the ‘ Comme- 
dia’ of 1878, but such statements are worth very little, and are 
often altogether inaccurate and unauthoritative. It is also there de- 
finitely attributed to Minghino da Mezzano of Ravenna. Again it 
is assigned in a (probably) fourteenth century manuscript in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris to a son of Dante (probably Jacopo 
is intended), it being there introduced as Epitaphium quod filius swus 
fecit. 
IV. We have next the epitaph of Bembo, which is as follows :— 
Exigua tumuli Dantes hic sorte jacebas 
Squallenti nulli cognite pene situ. 
At nunc marmoreo subnixus conderis arcu 
Omnibus et cultu splendidiore nites. 
Nimirum Bembus Musis incensus Ethruscis 
Hoc tibi quem in primis he coluere dedit. 
Ann * Sal - ICCCLXXXIII - VI Kal - Jun - 
Bernardus * Bembus * Pret * Aire * suo * posuit ° 


This was placed by Bembo on the right side of the small chapel, 
where it is still to be seen. 


VOL. Ill.—-NOo. XII. TT 
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-  V.-Next comes the epitaph of Cardinal Corsi, added at his 
restoration in 1692, beginning thus :-— 


Exulem a Florentia Dantem liberalissime excepit Ravenna 
Vivo fruens, mortuum colens : ' 


This extends to fourteen lines, in which the previous works of the 
‘ Polentani Principes’ and of ‘ Bembus Pretor’ are commemorated, 
as well as the present restoration by Corsi himself—‘ Anno Domini 
MDCXCII.’ 

This was placed on the left side of the mausoleum, but it was 
removed at the last restoration, in 1780. 

VI. Finally, we have the epitaph of Cardinal Gonzaga, which 
replaced that of Corsi, and is still to be seen on the left side of the 
chapel. It commences thus :— 

Danti Alighiero 
Poets sui Temporis Primo 
Restitutori 
Politioris Humanitatis. 


There are sixteen such lines in all, in which after mentioning 
‘ Guido et Hostasius Polentiani,’ and ‘ Bernardus Bembus’ (but not 
Corsi), Gonzaga declares that :— 
Operibus Ampliatis 
Munificentia Sua Restituendum 
Curavit 


Anno M.DCCLXXX."° 


We need further concern ourselves with the first two only and 
especially with the second, which has been so generally attributed 
to Dante himself. 

In regard to the first, the authorship is certain, and the only 
matter in dispute is by whom and when it was first placed on the 
tomb. The evidence is conflicting. On the one hand we have 
Boccaccio, who, as we have seen, says that neither this nor any 
other inscription was there when he wrote his Life of Dante. 
The date of this is generally put at about 1350, though I have no 
idea on what grounds, unless it be that he is himself known to 
have been at Ravenna in that year—possibly, as it has been 
suggested, to convey alms to ‘ Sister Beatrice,’ Dante’s daughter, 
who was then a nun in a convent at Ravenna.’' At any rate, 
Boccaccio states positively that he himself first selected this epitaph 
as in his judgment the best that-had been composed, and recorded 


1%” In the Codice Filippino at Naples, and nowhere else that I am aware of, the 
following two most barbarous lines (by way of an epitaph) are found :— 
Comicus hic Dantes jacet, excelsusque poeta, 
Non solum Comes, Satirus, Liricusque Tragcedus. 
See appendix to Cod. Cassinense . . . messo a stampa, p. 587. 
" See Sepulcrum Dantis, p. 5. 
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it in his Life in default of its appearance on the tomb, hoping 
thereby to contribute to the immortality of the poet’s memory and 
works. 

On the other hand we have Giovanni Villani, who died in 1348, 
asserting that this epitaph, which he quotes as alti e sottilissimi versi, 
adorned the tomb poi a certo tempo after Dante’s funeral. This 
implies that the inscription was there (if Villani’s information is 
correct, for it is to be observed that he does not say that he is 
speaking from personal knowledge), at any rate, some time before 
1348. I notice, however, that these statements occur in a sort 
of duplicate or alternative chapter printed by Muratori as 133, 
apparently on the authority of one manuscript only. Chapter 134, 
which also gives the account of Dante’s death and funeral, at greater 
length, and partly in the same words, contains no reference to the 
epitaph. This is, I think, worth noticing in reference to the alleged 
inconsistency of Villani’s statements with those of Boccaccio. 

Next, the nephew of the last-named chronicler—viz. Filippo 
Villani, who died 1404, writing, therefore, a good deal later—makes 
a similar statement but with an increase of definiteness, which is in 
itself suspicious,'? considering his later date. He says that Guido 
Novello himself (observe this, and contrast the statement with that of 
Boccaccio), after receiving many competitive verses, hos qui fuere 
magistrt Johannis del Virgilio jussit in frontispicio solemnis arcule 
insigniri.'® Whatever may be said of the language of Giovanni 
Villani, this legendary growth found in Filippo cannot be set 
against the positive and personal details clearly stated by Boccaccio. 
Filippo seems to have confused Guido’s intention with its accom- 
plishment, and in fact to have ‘ taken the will for the deed.’ 

The next evidence is that of Giannozzo Manetti (1896-1459, i.e. 
another half-century later), who, after describing the tomb, says “ 
that it was compluribus insuper egregiis carminibus incisum insigni- 
tumque, and adds: Epitaphiuwm ab initio hujusmodi in quadrato 
sepulchri lapide incisum fuit ‘ Theologus Dantes’ etc. Quum deinde 
postea sex dumtaxat carmina, longe prioribus illis elegantiora, 
a doctissimo quodam viro (note especially these words) edita essent, 
veteribus e tumulo abolitis, nova hec incisa fuerunt carmina, ‘ Jura 
Monarchie,’ ete. 

We observe here two points— 

1. Manetti does not ascribe these lines ‘ Jura Monarchiz ’ &c. to 
Dante himself, but to doctissimus quidam vir. 

2. He does not say when and by whom the change of inscription 
was made; but, if his statements are to be believed, the date at 


‘2 Tt may be added that the same suspicious multiplication of details characterises 
Filippo Villani’s brief Life of Dante already referred to. 

8 Quoted by Fraticelli, Vita, p. 316. 

* From Mortara, Catalogo, p. 111, and Fraticelli, Vita, p. 324. 
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which he wrote (at any rate before 1459) would clearly prove that 
it was not first carried out, as has been sometimes thought, by 
Bembo in 1488. This naturally leads us on to the second, and 
far the most interesting, of the epitaphs, it having been so long 
and so generally supposed to have been composed by Dante himself, 
though I fear this pleasing imagination must be unhesitatingly 
abandoned. 

As the epitaph stands at present on the tomb, it is headed by 
three mysterious letters, which seem certainly to have been pre- 
fixed by Bembo—S. V. F. These are a standing puzzle. No one 
has explained them, though plenty of guesses have been made. 
They have perhaps most often been thought to stand for Sibi 
Vivens Fecit. Other interpretations are Suo Vizit Fato; Salve 
Vive Felix; Senatus Venetus Fecit (this would not be true, since 
Bembo’s own inscription states that ‘ ere suo posuit’). If I might 
venture to add to these guesses, I would suggest as another possi- 
bility Sacro Vati Florentino. 

Next, when was this epitaph introduced ? 

Fraticelli boldly says that Bembo first placed it there at his 
restoration in 1483, and then first removed the epitaph of Del 
Virgilio (p. 320): ‘ Solo in quest’ anno fu tolto l antica epigrafe del 
del Virgilio. Against this I would point out— 

1. We have the distinct statement of Giannozzo Manetti, who 
died 1459, that it stood there in his time. 

2. Desiderio Spreti,!® who died 1474, and who wrote his ‘ Istoria ’ 
in 1452 (though it was not published till after his death, in 1489), 
referring to Dante’s tomb, says: Cujus epitaphium quod sibi mirum 
composuit in ipso marmore incisum tale est, ‘ Jura Monarchie’ ete. ® 

8. This epitaph is often found (valeat quantum) written at the 
end of manuscripts of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ which are in most cases 
long anterior to 1483, the date of Bembo’s work. This would not, of 
course, prove that the verses were actually on the tomb, at any rate 
unless it is distinctly so stated, as it is sometimes ; and perhaps not 
even then, since these additions are (1) sometimes in a later hand, 
and (2) even if they are not, are generally anonymous, like the 
manuscripts themselves, and (3) even if they are not anonymous, the 
writer’s signature has no recognised authority. Just to take one or 
two samples. In a British Museum manuscript (Harl. 3581) dated 
1464 the epitaph is introduced by the words, Versus qui stant super 
sepulerum Dantis. Still more precise and noteworthy is the evidence 
of a manuscript which I examined at Florence dated 1855 (or rather 
by an obvious clerical error 1255), where the existence of these verses 
is very circumstantially described thus : Hi versus sunt scripti ravenne 


1S Cardoni, p. 59. 
‘6 This is quoted by Cappi in Dante e suo secolo, p. 832. He suspects an inter- 
polation here, but apparently on no very strong grounds. 
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in tumulo dantis in introitu ecclesie beati francisci a sinistra parte parve 
porte ipsius ecclesie pro ejus epitaphio. Mortara accepts this as proof 
that the epitaph was set up about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, i.e., if this be so, soon after Boccaccio wrote. This, how- 
ever, is extremely improbable on other grounds, and indeed Batines 
notes that this addition in the manuscript is in a later hand; but, 
though later than 1355, still I believe it is probably (whatever it is 
worth) before the time of Bembo. At the same time I cannot 
venture to lay much stress on these anonymous and irresponsible 
statements at the end of even dated manuscripts. It is quite pos- 
sible that the writer, being familiar with the epitaph, and also with 
the fact that epitaphs are written to be placed on tombs, took it for 
granted that it was actually so placed, in the absence of information 
to the contrary. It will be remembered that one Paris manu- 
script (Bat. 415) definitely states the epitaph No. III, ‘ Theologus 
Dantes’ &c., to stand super sepulerum Dantis, whereas there is no 
reason whatever to suppose that it ever did so.'7 

My own conclusion on the whole would be that this epitaph 
was probably placed on the tomb about the middle, or rather before 
the middle, of the fifteenth century, either in addition to, or in sub- 
stitution for, that of Del Virgilio, and that Bembo finally removed 
the latter (if it was not done before) at the time of his restoration of 
the tomb of 1483, and that he at any rate prefixed the mysterious 
8. V. F. already discussed, as they never appear in any manuscripts. 

Next as to the question of the authorship of these lines. 
Fraticelli says (Vita, pp. 315, 318) that Paulus Giovius (1483-1552) 
is the first to maintain the Dantesque authorship, misled probably 
by a false interpretation of the letters 8. V. F., and partly, it 
may be, by the employment of the first person in the verses. 
This view cannot be maintained, since these verses are certainly 
found attributed to Dante in manuscripts earlier than the date 
of Giovius. Indeed the use of the first person throughout would 


” There is a remarkable reference to the burial of Dante and to this epitaph in a 
fragmentary chronicle called Spicilegium Ravennatis historia in Muratori, Rer. Ital. 
Script.1.partii. p. 579, as follows:—Ann. 1321. Hoc tempore [N.B. no definite date given 
as is usual for other events] D. A. moritur Ravenne ; qui post mortem suam floruit de 
multis operibus suis, sicutapparetin Comedia sua, videlicet Infernum |sic} Purgatorium 
Paradisum et Monarchia {sic}. Sepultus est Ravenne ad locum Fratrum Minorum ubi 
apparet cum istis versibus videlicet ‘ Jura Monarchie’ etc. This chronicle ends on 
15 Nov. 1346, whence Ricci, Studi, p. 11, infers that this inscription was put up 
before that time. This seems inconsistent with Boccaccio and both the Villani; in 
fact, with all the other information we possess. But note: (1) the above language 
about Dante is very vague, and looks as if the chronicler were not personally well 
informed on the subject. (2) Is it necessary to suppose the chronicle to have been 
written in 1346 because it breaks off then? It may have been broken off by some 
accident at that point. It is very fragmentary also, five or six years together being 
often blank about this period. It may be added that the fifth line of the epitaph as 
there given reads patriis externus ab oris. 
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be almost sure at any time to have suggested the tradition of 
Dantesque authorship, and the conjectural explanation of the 
mysterious letters may have confirmed and perpetuated it.'* There 
is no direct evidence of the origin of the tradition. Two adverse 
considerations there are, one negative and the other positive, and 
the latter highly important. Negatively, Manetti, who died in 
1459, was not aware of any such reputed authorship, since, as we 
have seen above, he attributes these verses, not to Dante, but to 
doctissimus quidam vir. There is, however, very important positive 
evidence to the contrary. I find in one of the Bodleian MSS. this 
epitaph quoted, and distinctly assigned to one Bernardus de 
Canatro. This is of course noted in Mortara’s excellent catalogue 
of the Canonici MSS., but I have not seen it otherwise adduced in 
this controversy, which it goes far to settle outright, unless there 
were any reasons (of which I am not aware) to suspect the truth 
of a statement made so very definitely, though, it is true, anony- 
mously. The manuscript is undated, but may safely be assigned to 
early in the fifteenth century. It is introduced thus: Epitafium ad 
sepulchrum dantis in Ravenna urbe factum per dominum Bernardum 
Canatro. Then follows Sonettus de laude dicti domini Bernardi, begin- 
ning, Vostro si pio officio offerto a Dante, and then again a sonnet in 
reply, entitled, Responsio dicti domini Bernardi. 

External evidence of any value in favour of the Dantesque 
authorship there is really none, while such evidence as we have is 
adverse. As to internal evidence, in spite of the Dantesque touch 
of tender, yet bitter, pathos, in the last two lines; in spite, too, of 
Mr. Lowell’s enthusiasm for these verses expressed in his noble essay 
on Dante—‘If these be not the words of Dante, what is internal 
evidence worth ? ’—I think we shall probably agree with the majority 
of critics, who even on this ground have felt compelled to reject the 
interesting theory. 

It may be mentioned that Rossetti not only accepts the testimony 
of Giovius as to the Dantesque authorship of these verses, but also 
(like Mr. Lowell) appeals to their internal evidence of genuineness, 
thus: pit che altro, lo stile di quei pochi versi ne assicurano della 
veracita di Giovio. It is very curious indeed to find Rossetti then 
proceeding to apply to this epitaph the same strange principles of 
interpretation by which he has distorted (if I may venture to say 
so) the divine poem into a political brochure, and professing to dis- 
cover here a further confirmation of his fanciful theory." 


18 E.g., inter alia, I have met them in a certainly fourteenth century MS. in the 
Magliabecchian Library at Florence (Batine, No. 98) entitled Pathaphiwm Dantis quod 
apse fecit, and again in a probably fourteenth century MS. at Paris (Batine, No. 425) as 
Epitaphium Dantis factum a se ipso. So that the tradition seems certainly older than 
Fraticelli believes. 

® Com. Anal. ii. pp. 58, 59. 
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One word as to the evidence of MSS. in respect of the reading 
of line 5. As it stands on the tomb it reads :-— 


patriis extorris ab oris. 


Patriis is the usual reading, but I have found propriis in three 
manuscripts (including the interesting Bodleian MS. in which the 
verses are assigned to B. de Canatro) as against patriis in eighteen 
manuscripts, and longis in one manuscript. As to the word extorris 
there is also a good deal of doubt. I have found extorris in three 
MSS., exterus in seventeen; externus, in two; ejectus, in one (that 
one being the same Bodleian MS.) ; expulsus, in one. 

Mortara, in his Catalogue, ingeniously suggests that perhaps 
Bembo intentionally softened ejectus, which appears in the copy 
assigned to Canatro, into extorris, out of regard to the feelings of 
the people of Florence. If this were accepted, we might probably 
imagine a similar consideration having prompted the alteration of 
propriis of the same manuscript into patriis. The combination 
propriis ejectus of the Bodleian MS. is certainly more uncom- 
promisingly severe than any other. The curious word exterus, so 
generally found, has probably arisen from an early omission to 
supply the mark of abbreviation indicating an omitted n; so that 
the word would in that case stand simply for externus. It might 
be suggested, too, that it was merely the Latin word extérus, em- 
ployed with that disregard of quantity which is common in barbarous 
medieval versification ; but its preservation in the familiar and little- 
changed Italian word estero would have been likely to protect it 
from such a use. 

To sum up this long discussion very briefly, I think the most 
probable conclusion from this tangle of conflicting statements and 
conjectural inferences is as follows :— 

For twenty years or more after Dante’s burial the tomb bore no 
inscription. 

Then Boccaccio selected the epitaph of Del Virgilio on its 
intrinsic merits, and either on this account, or on some other (such 
as the reputation of its author), it was set up about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, or perhaps a little later (unless we feel bound to 
accept as final the statement of the doubtful chapter in G. Villani). 
Before the middle of the fifteenth century, the other epitaph, ‘ Jura 
Monarchiez,’ &c., was inscribed, either in addition to or substitution, 
for it; and on the restoration of the tomb by Bembo the former 
was finally superseded by the latter, which remains there to this 
day, with the addition to the right and to the left of the chapel of 
the two later inscriptions, as has been already explained. 

3. We pass on now to the most interesting and extraordinary epi- 
sode connected with the tomb of Dante, viz. the discovery of his actual 
bones—and that, strange to say, not in his tomb—on 27 May 1865. 
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On this memorable day, some workmen were engaged in remov- 
ing a portion of a wall in the chapel of Braccioforte, an outlying 
chapel of the Franciscan church abutting upon the Strada Dante 
on one side, and upon a small graveyard on the other, and only a 
few paces to the west of the mausoleum of Dante. On removing 
some bricks, by which an ancient doorway had been blocked up, 
some of which by their projection interfered with the action of a 
new pump handle (so trivial and accidental was the cause of all 
that followed !), the workmen came upon a rude and much-decayed 
wooden chest. This partially fell to pieces, disclosing some human 
bones, and also the following words rudely written in ink, on the 
floor, so to speak, of the chest :— 


Dantis Ossa 
Denuper revisa die 8 Junii 
1677. 


On further examination an inscription similarly written was dis- 
covered on one of the outer planks of the chest, as follows :— 


Dantis Ossa 
A me Fie Antonio Santi 
hic posita 
Aiio 1677 Die 18 Octobris. 


The skeleton was found to be complete with the exception of a few 
small bones. 

It naturally then became a matter of the highest interest to 
examine the sarcophagus in the chapel, in which the remains were 
generally supposed to lie. The writer met, a few years ago, one 
who was present on this most interesting occasion, and who had 
carried away, and still preserved as a relic, a small portion of 
the precious dust which was found at the bottom of the tomb. 
This examination took place on 7 June 1865, and the tomb was then 
found to be empty, with the exception of a little earthy or dusty 
substance and a few bones corresponding with most of those missing 
in the chest recently discovered, and these were certified by the 
surgeon present to belong undoubtedly to the same skeleton. There 
were found in it also a few withered laurel leaves, which possess a 
special interest in reference to the description of Dante’s burial 
to which we have already referred. It contained further some 
broken fragments of Greek marble, of the same material as the 
sarcophagus itself. These were soon found to proceed from a rude 
hole which had been knocked through the material of the sarco- 
phagus at the back, precisely at the part accessible only from the 
inside of the monastery, through which, beyond all doubt, the 
removal of the bones had been effected. This hole had been 
stopped up with bricks and cement and then plastered over outside, 
so as to leave no mark. Finally the skull found in the chest or 
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box was very carefully examined and measured by the surgeons, 
and it was found exactly to correspond in the most minute 
particulars with the mask taken from Dante’s face immediately 
after his death, which had been brought from Florence for the 
purpose of making this comparison. A cast of this mask the 
Dante Society at Oxford is fortunate enough to possess, through 
the kindness of the late Baron Kirkup. 

Three questions naturally occur. 1. When was this pious theft 
effected ? 2. What was its motive? 3. Did no suspicion of it 
previously exist ? 

1. It will be observed that while the words of an outside inserip- 
tion indicate clearly the date at which the chest was deposited in its 
final resting-place, the words on the inside, denuper revisa, ‘ revisited 
anew,’ appear to imply that the bones had been abstracted from their 
sepulchre some time before, and they would also seem to indicate a 
repeated and perhaps periodical official inspection of the precious 
deposit. It is of course impossible to say how long the relics may 
have been kept hidden somewhere in the monastery, between their 
first removal and final reinterment. It may have been for many 
years, or even possibly for several generations of Frati, the perilous 
secret being rigidly kept by the brethren, and probably only intrusted 
to a very few who were in authority. It is interesting to note that 
the documents of the monastery show this Antonio Santi to have 
occupied just such an official position at this time, He is, in fact, 
recorded as chancellor of the confraternity first in 1672, and con- 
tinued to hold that office till after 1677, the date above mentioned. 
He afterwards became warden in 1700 and died in 1703. 

Till comparatively recent times a significant tradition prevailed 
among the Frati (how far understood by a few initiated we cannot 
say) that ‘in the chapel of Braccioforte lay hid a great treasure.’ 
Conti, writing in 1865, mentions that relatives of the last warden 
of the monastery still survived who had frequently heard him repeat 
these words. 

It will be observed that the date we are considering (viz. 1677) 
preceded by a very few years the second restoration, by Cardinal 
Corsi in 1692. It seems clear from ample documentary evidence 
that that restoration extended to the wails of the chapel only, and 
that he did not touch the sarcophagus itself. Had he done so, the 
removal of the bones would have been at once found out. It is 
probable that the extreme sensitiveness of the monks as to the inter- 
ference with the tomb by others, and their violent resistance to it, 
which has been already described, were prompted by a fear lest the 
terrible discovery might be made. The great secret must certainly 
then have been burning in the breasts of some of them. In fact, 
Fra Antonio himself, who lived till 1703, was still on the spot, 
and in high authority at the moment. He could not forget, I am 
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sure, the damaging evidence of his recent handwriting on the chest, 
should the truth come out, and no doubt looked on very nervously 
as the good Cardinal Corsi, guarded by his forty policemen, worked 
on night and day, little suspecting that he was adorning a cenotaph. 

2. Next as to our second question, which is, of course, very 
closely connected with the first, viz. the probable motive for this 
strange act. One can suggest two not unlikely motives. One, the 
fear lest the coveted treasure, the pride of all Italy, should ever be 
removed to some more distinguished resting-place. Documents still 
exist which show that at least on three several occasions the people of 
Florence had the effrontery, if I may so say, to make such a demand : 
first on 23 Dec. 1896, secondly on 1 Feb. 1429, and thirdly (and 
this was no doubt a very formidably supported demand) on 20 Oct. 
1519, when Leo X was pressed to transfer the poet’s remains to 
Florence, the petition being backed among others by Michelangelo, 
who appended to his signature these cogent words: offerendomial divin 
poeta fare la sepoltura, nuova, condecente, e in loca onorevole in questa 
Citta. It is interesting also to note among the other signatures to this 
document,” that of Petrus Franciscus Portinarius, one whose family 
name Dante had immortalised in the person of Beatrice Portinari. 
Of course that danger had long passed in 1677, which, however, be 
it remembered, is merely the date of the final reinterment or im- 
murement, and not necessarily, or even probably, that of the 
original abstraction of the remains ; and whether any similar fresh 
demands were made or mooted nearer the time in question there is 
no evidence, and probably, therefore, this was not the case. Another 
suggestion that might be made is this. The outbreak of jealousy 
between the Frati and the municipality in 1692, though there were 
good reasons then for its special intensity, probably indicates the 
existence of an earlier and longstanding difference. This is not likely 
to have been the first time that such disputes had arisen, and the 
Frati may well have resolved to put their rights beyond the reach of 
rivalry by thus securing the disputed treasure for themselves, think- 
ing, no doubt, that actual possession was the best form of legal right, 
or, to borrow Dante’s own language, fidandosi di se pit che d’ un altro. 

However, a very remarkable parallel case occurring in our own 
day and in our own country enables and inclines me to believe 
that the abstraction of the remains from the tomb may have taken 
place even as long before as the time of the scare (which must have 
been a most alarming one) caused by the threatened intervention, 
so powerfully invoked, of Pope Leo X in 1519. It is true this 
would involve the maintenance of the difficult secret of the con- 
cealment of the remains in some hidden spot in the monastery, 
whether above or below ground, for at least 150 years, before they 
were finally walled up in the chapel of Braccioforte. Having 

* Conti, p. 47. 
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regard, however, to the following facts, I should have no difficulty 
in supposing that this may have been the case. 

The allusion in ‘ Marmion’ (Canto II, Stanza 14) to St. Cuthbert 
is well known :— 

There, deep in Durham’s gothic shade, 

His relics are in secret laid. 
This refers to a tradition that St. Cuthbert’s body was removed 
from its tomb in Queen Mary’s reign (or, as others say, in Henry 
VIII's reign) and hidden in some secret spot in Durham Cathedral. 

This is the tradition; but the actual facts in connexion with 
the tradition are very remarkable. 

Among the members of the Benedictine order in England 
(Durham, it will be remembered, having been a Benedictine 
monastery) there are always three who claim to have definite 
knowledge of some spot in Durham Cathedral in which a ‘ treasure 
is hidden.’ Note the curiously exact correspondence in the form of 
the tradition, where ‘a treasure is hidden;’ they do not say St. 
Cuthbert’s body, but it is commonly supposed to refer to this. 
Another idea is that it may refer to the reliquaries, &c., of the 
ancient monastery. But, whether or no, the similarity of the cases 
is very remarkable, for no doubt before the discovery of Dante’s 
body the meaning of the word ‘ treasure’ was equally ambiguous. 

Whenever one of the three Benedictines dies, the survivors 
elect another to take his place, and they are all of course sworn 
to secrecy. Thus the secret is handed down, and so they declare 
that it has been continuously handed down for more than 300 
years, the brethren hoping for the time when they will come by 
their own again. 

The Dean and Chapter of Durham about twenty years ago, 
thinking they had obtained some clue, excavated in three different 
spots, but found nothing. The monks said that the Dean and 
Chapter had not gone to the right spot; but this the latter had 
discovered for themselves, and it was unfortunately all that they 
discovered. 

Thus we have here an actual proof of the tenacity with which 
a secret of the kind can be maintained for many generations, 
without being either divulged or lost, which two dangers we may 
regard as the Scylla and Charybdis of such traditional secrets. 
On the whole, then, I think there could be no difficulty in supposing 
that the remains had been secreted elsewhere than in the tomb 
since the threatened intervention of Leo X, or thereabouts, or even, 
it might be, for a still longer period. The opportunity for a safer 
and more permanent place of deposit than before seemed to be 
offered in 1677 by the blocking up of an old doorway, in the 
middle of which the chest was accordingly immured in the position 
in which it was recently discovered. 
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8. Finally, is there not any trace of a suspicion that something 
was wrong during the last two centuries, just as after the discovery 
of a new planet it is often found that observations of it have been 
recorded before but have passed unnoticed? Yes, there is. A very 
strange story has been lately unearthed from the archives of 
Ravenna, which is given by Conti (to whom, as well as to Cardoni, 
I will here acknowledge once for all my indebtedness for my facts 
and details). This is as follows:—In 1694 (just two years, it will 
be observed, after the restoration by Cardinal Corsi) an escaped 
prisoner who fled to the chapel in which was the mausoleum of Dante, 
and claimed the right of asylum, was forcibly removed. A dispute 
arose between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, which was 
ultimately referred to Rome. The archbishop of Ravenna con- 
tended that the chapel was an integral part of the sacred enclosure, 
and partook of the same privileges. The advocates of the munici- 
pality met this by the contention that Dante had been declared a 
heretic after his death [I suppose referring to the action of Cardinal 
Poggetto already noticed, as I am not aware of any other grounds 
for such an assertion] and consequently the presence of his remains 
had deconsecrated the spot and caused it no longer to possess 
the rights of asylum. The rejoinder of the monks to this argument 
was very remarkable, and it is strange that it did not attract more 
attention. They declared that the bones of Dante were no longer 
in the chapel, and appealed to an inscription to be seen on the 
walls to that effect. Iam not aware of any other reference what- 
ever to the existence (if it ever existed) of such an inscription. 
Possibly it was temporarily put up to meet the circumstances. In 
any case, the inscription on the recently discovered chest (1677) 
shows the statement of the monks to have been strictly true, but 
it is most strange that it should have been thus publicly made. 
Witte thinks it characteristic of the age when Chiabrera and Marini 
were the most admired models, that the monks should have pre- 
ferred the advantage of securing their immunities to the glory of 
being the custodians of Dante’s remains. I think it is much more 
probable, as I have said, that the removal of the relics was in the 
first instance due to extreme anxiety for their security, and that, 
on this occasion, the cunning monks, knowing that they had the 
precious treasure in perfectly safe custody, beyond the reach of 
either friends or foes, were not unwilling to take advantage of the 
circumstance to secure a legal triumph. It does, however, seem 
most remarkable, that such a statement should have produced 


no sensation, and that it should not, apparently, have led to any 
further investigation. 


Then again, after another interval of about seventy years, in 
1768, one Lovillet (a feigned name I believe) once more began 
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spargere voces in vulgum ambiguas, and published a statement that 
of six illustrious persons whose tombs the people of Ravenna 
claimed to possess, not one was quite rightly claimed (nessuno di 
loro vi ha effettivamente la sepoltura), and, though he added that 
he could not deny that Dante was buried in Ravenna, yet it was 
not in the chapel, as supposed by the citizens of Ravenna, but 
somewhere in the church of §. Francesco in cui si deve cercare 
il suo tumulo. This statement was, of course, vigorously assailed, 
promptly denied, and entirely refuted, to the complete satisfaction 
of the Accademia Arcivescovile di Ravenna, in April of the same 
year. In short, (as Livy says) Hoc primum, velut temere jactum, 
sperni ceeptum est, and so no action was taken in the matter. But 
in 1780, twelve years later, on the occasion of Cardinal Gonzaga’s 
restoration, the opportunity of verification was offered and could 
scarcely be declined. What happened then is very significant. 
The tomb was opened, by authority, in the presence of a few selected 
witnesses, who were previously sworn to absolute secrecy as to what 
they might see [or not see]. An official document was published 
in the following significantly obscure and studiously vague terms: 
vi st rinvenne cid che era necessario per non dubitarne(!) (‘There 
resulted that which was needful to remove all doubt.’) One wonders 
that this curious diplomatic feat could have served to conceal 
rather than to reveal the suspected and dreaded truth. Probably it 
was a case in which populus vult decipi et decipitur. Conti (p: 42) also 
mentions a very curious discovery lately made by some one who 
was ferreting among the books of the suppressed Franciscan 
monastery. On the flyleaf of a mass book the following anony- 
mous entry was found, which, as will be seen from the date, 
evidently refers to the last restoration, by Cardinal Gonzaga: ‘1 Aug. 
1780.—The sepulchre of Dante was taken down and entirely 
rebuilt . . .” Then follow details as to the architect and the ex- 
penses, &c., and the note proceeds as follows :—‘ The coffin (cassa) 
was opened and nothing was found within. It was sealed up 
again with the cardinal’s seal, and strict silence was observed as to 
everything,’ &c. The writer, though anonymous, invites a compari- 
son of his handwriting for identification with the archives of the 
fraternity, stating that he was then sacristan. The writing has 
since been identified in accordance with this suggestion of the 
writer. 

So ends this strange and most interesting history, for such 
it must be admitted to be, however imperfectly it may have been 
now narrated. Thus it came about by a most singular and almost 
dramatic coincidence, that on the very eve of the sexcentenary 
celebration of the poet’s birth, probably within a day or two of the 
anniversary of his actual birthday, and in the midst of the prepara- 
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tions for the great commemorative festival, the chapel of Braccio- 
forte yielded up the ‘ great treasure’ which for wellnigh 200 years 
it had so effectually guarded. 


E. Moore. 


Notr.—It should be explained that the quotations throughout from 
Boccaccio’s ‘ Life of Dante’ are taken from an edition which happened to 
be at hand, viz., that of Didot, Paris, 1884. I find that this contains the 
particular forms or recensions of the Vita known as the Compendio, though 
it is in several places fuller than the so-called Vita Intera. The relation 
between these two (and other) different recensions of the Vita that have 
come down to us is a very curious and still unsolved literary problem. 





Ethzabethan 'Presbyterianism 


TN the history of English dissent there is one name that presents 

especial difficulty and has been the cause of much confusion in 
the minds of students. That name is ‘ Presbyterianism,’ and it 
is to be desired that a more correct nomenclature should be 
adopted by writers on the subject. Presbyterianism as a church 
system rightly and rigidly implies (1) a disciplinary system in the 
parish ; (2) a church system of graduated meetings, classes, synods, 
&e. This system in its entirety is not to be met with at any 
particular point of English history. There have been two occa- 
sions on which a section of English dissent did favour a Pres- 
byterian system pure and simple. It is proper to speak of a 
presbyterian party under Elizabeth and during the civil wars, but 
not in the way in which they are usually spoken of; and the tem- 
porary existence of these two parties should not be made the ground 
of the employment of the name in the later history of dissent without 
some qualifying explanatory phrase. A more correct nomenclature 
would be this: for the first period (under Elizabeth), the name Eliza- 
bethan presbyterianism, or Cartwrightism ; for the second period 
(during the wars), civil war, or covenant, presbyterianism ; for the 
third period (subsequent to the Savoy conference and the act of 
uniformity), English presbyterianism. As to this last nothing needs 
to be said, since the principles of post-restoration dissent are suffi- 
ciently understood. The employment of the former two names may 
require vindication. Such a mode of distinction, then, is neces- 
sary for a proper understanding of the beginnings of English dis- 
sent. For the former two phenomena were sudden and temporary, 
and it is wrong to suppose a continuity of a presbyterian party 
through the latter part of the sixteenth century and the first half 
of the seventeenth hingeing itself on to the presbyterianism of 
post-restoration times. 

The object of this paper is to prove this assertion with regard to 
the first period, viz. Elizabethan times. 

The phenomenon of Cartwrightism stands out from the history 
of Elizabethan dissent as an abrupt expansion with a distinctly 
separate genesis, and effective of no results except in so far as it 
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influenced the beginnings of independent separation. In a history 
of English dissent, that other name, puritanism, is to be taken as 
the original basis of all forms of dissent. It is a principle, a 
spirit ; presbyterianism, independency, the vestiarian scruples, are 
particular embodiments of it at particular points of time. The 
course of the English reformation was determined by authority ; 
individual fervour went beyond the limits prescribed by that 
authority, and demanded more thoroughness of reformation and 
greater purification. This is the essence of puritanism—a spiritual 
perception simply. All the forms in which this principle has been 
at various times embodied were evolved in opposition. Authority 
acting from political motives demanded uniformity. Up to the 
beginnings of the disturbances at Cambridge with Cartwright, and 
to the appearance of the ‘ Admonition to parliament,’ the stream of 
Puritan dissent flowed steadily in the channel of protest to the 
vestments and ceremonies, and it continued so to flow under the 
explosion of Cartwrightism. The course of the vestiarian contro- 
versy cannot here be dwelt upon. Presbyterianism under Elizabeth 
adopted all the elements of dissent enunciated by it; but these 
are not of the essence of Cartwrightism. The question had suddenly 
become one as to a church system. I say suddenly, for in the 
whole of the Zurich letters and Parker correspondence covering the 
period 1559-70 there are only two letters that start other grounds 
of controversy than the vestments and ceremonies, and that only as 
a matter of speculative opinion (Zurich Letters, 2nd series, pp. 156 
and 149). 

The operative impulse in this unexpected departure was from 
Geneva, and the immediate agent Thomas Cartwright. Both he and 
Travers visited Geneva. The movement that these men inaugu- 
rated proved finally to be temporary and inoperative; but it is 
unmistakable that in opinion they were advocates of a pure presby- 
terian system to a degree unapproached even by the Westminster 
assembly. This may be seen from the following facts; necessary, 
perhaps, to establish the character of the movement. 

A supplication was presented to parliament in 1584, on the 
back of the copy of which Burghley has written ‘ Mr. Sampson’s 
book to the parliament.’ It consists of a preface with thirty-four 
articles of petition. Three of these are as follows :— 

X. That it shall be lawful for every pastor resident on his 
charge, within six weeks after his induction to present to the 
bishop, or his associates, four or more of the parish, such as shall 
be thought of their age, wisdom, and godliness to be meet to be 
associates and seniors to, and with the said pastor to govern the 
said parish, to hear and order with him such quarrels, offences, 
and disorders in life and manners as shall be among the same 
parishioners. 
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XXVII. That by law severe punishment be appointed to be 
laid upon them which do usually in swearing take the name of 
God in vain, and upon blasphemers, common swearers, and per- 
jured persons, as also upon common drunkards. 

XXVIII. That it be not suffered that any married man do 
hereafter put away his lawful wife, nor that any married wife do 
depart from her husband upon their own private will and to live 
separate. But that such persons living separate be by law com- 
pelled to bring their cause to be heard before some competent 
judge, as the provincial synod, which may have authority to compel 
them to live together. And that known adultery, and sufficiently 
proved by two or three witnesses, may for ever after be punishable 
by death. | 

The other point of the synodical arrangement demanded might 
be illustrated from the same paper or from Cartwright, but it is 
given most succinctly in a paper appended to vol. i. of Neal: ‘A 
directory of church government anciently contended for, and, as far 
as the times would allow, practised by the first nonconformists in 
the days of Elizabeth.’ This is Travers’ ‘ Disciplina Ecclesie Sacra 
ex Dei Verbo descripta’ published at Geneva in 1573, and printed in 
English in 1584. This is the book that, according to Neal, was sub- 
scribed by five hundred men all beneficed in the church of England. 
The scheme of meetings as given here is this. 

‘ Conferences are the meetings of the elders of a few churches, as, 
e.g., of twelve. There are to meet in a conference chosen by the 
eldership of every particular church one minister and one elder. 
The conferences are to be kept once in six weeks. Two ministers 
and two elders are to be sent from every conference to the provin- 
cial synod. The same is to be held every half-year or oftener till 
the discipline be settled. Itis to be held three months before every 
national synod, that they may prepare those things that pertain to 
the national. The acts of the provincial synod are to be sent to the 
national. A national synod or convention is a meeting of chosen men 
of every province. The way to call it may be the same with the 
provincial, i.e. by the eldership of some particular church. Out of 
every provincial synod there are to be chosen three ministers and 
as many elders to be sent to the national.’ 

Such were the opinions advocated. Now what is the history of 
the movement ? 

It started as an academic question at Cambridge. 

In May or June 1570 Thomas Cartwright succeeded Dr. William 
Chadderton in the Lady Margaret lecture. He read a few lectures 
against the title and offices of archbishops and archdeacons, and in 
favour of a primitive apostolical episcopacy, and was suspended. 
The new statutes which Whitgift procured to pass in 1570 had given 
the heads and vice-chancellor more power. Accordingly, though 

VOL. I1I.—NO. XIL UU 
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this train of thought was started here, Cambridge did not become 
the centre of the movement. It passed to London and seized the 
body of the clergy, and the influence of Cartwrightism at Cambridge 
is to be traced only in single individuals as they are brought under 
notice by the repressive action of authority, e.g. Chark, Milayn, 
Dering, Shepherd, Nicholas Browne. The strength of the move- 
ment is not to be sought in the universities, but in a section of the 
clergy. It became, and remained, a distinctly clerical movement. 
Cartwright was deprived of his Trinity fellowship in 1572. He wen ~ 
abroad and officiated as minister in Antwerp and Middleburgh, but 
probably returned in time to take part in the publication of the 
Admonition. 

According to Bancroft’s ‘ survey,’ several persons had assembled 
privately together in London, viz. Gilby, Sampson, Lever, Field, 
Wilcox, and some others, Cartwright probably among the rest, and 
then it was agreed that an admonition should be compiled and 
offered to the approaching parliament. There was an immediate 
outburst of enthusiasm for Cartwright and the cause he advocated. 
He was secretly harboured in the city, received numerous visits and 
presents, and was openly countenanced by many of the aldermen. 
A combination was actually entered into to procure subscription to 
the book, with promise to defend it to thedeath. Field and Wilcox 
were at once put into Newgate, and in the following year an order 
was issued for the arrest of Cartwright. Even at Paul’s Cross. the 
new opinions were vented, and that too by men who a twelvemonth 
before ‘had preached orthodox and conformable stuff.’ What 
materially helped the promulgation of these ideas among the 
clergymen was the institution of prophesying, the habit of associa- 
tion it encouraged, and the system of ‘moderation.’ There are 
even instances of a power of censure on the clergy being given to 
these meetings, as at Chester under Bishop Chadderton, and again 
under Freak, bishop of Norwich.' It is not to be supposed that 
during. these early years (i.e. from the publication of the admoni- 
tion to the accession of Whitgift) there was a determined stand 
made against the hierarchy by a part of the clergy which had 
adopted a presbyterian model. These really never did come about, 
but least of all before 1583 or later. During this time Lever lived 
undisturbed in a hospital at Durham, and Sampson in one at 
Leicester ; and when, several years after Travers, stood for the 
mastership of the Temple, he was warmly seconded by Burghley to 
Elizabeth, ‘so as he would show himself conformable to the orders 
of the church, and this he was informed he would be.’ And this was 
after Travers had published his ‘ Disciplina Sacra” at Geneva. The 
position of these men is really difficult to estimate unless the one 
essential difference between them and the separatists is borne in 

’ Strype, Annals, iv. 545-9, iv. 382, v. 695. 
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mind, viz. with regard to the allowing of the ministry of the church 
of England. Barrow, in his ‘ Discovery of False Churches,’ hurls 
most fierce and intemperate invective against the presbyterian 
party contemporary with himself for not coming out and forsaking 
the church, taking that to be the only logical outcome of their 
published opinion. But they did not take it so, and it seems pro- 
bable that if Whitgift had not inaugurated his primacy by his 
rigorous demand for subscription the history of presbyterianism 
under Elizabeth would have been that of an opinion only that 
lived and died without taking practical form as an institution or 
an agitation. Before Whitgift’s time there are very few traces of 
the spread of these ideas. When one Harvey was suspended in 
Norwich as a disowner of the bishop’s jurisdiction, in 1576, he in- 
dignantly threw out a challenge to the bishop and deans, ‘ We are 
here not past half-a-dozen; and if you dare—confer with us by 
learning.’ During this intermediate period, from the admonition 
to 1584, advanced opinion was in an oscillating, uncertain state. 
There was in the secular mind a growing impatience at the abuses 
of the ecclesiastical courts, and every item of spiritual jurisdiction. 
This finds expression in every one of Elizabeth’s parliaments, but 
with growing earnestness from 1584 onwards. In the clerical mind 
the feeling was still more general and undecided. We have inex~ 
tricably confused and ill-defined among themselves the element of 
the vestiarian controversy, of puritanism proper, and nascent pres- 
byterianism. The only immediate articulation of this weltering 
mass of opinion is against the abuses of the spiritual jurisdiction 
and the state of the ministry—its ‘ dumb dogs.’ 

Grindal died 6 July 1583, and on 23 Sept. following John 
Whitgift was confirmed archbishop. In the same year ‘ divers 
good articles’ were drawn up and received the royal assent. They 
demanded subscription to the celebrated three articles relating to the 
supremacy, the common prayer-book, and the articles of 1562 as 
a condition ‘to preach, read, catechise, or execute any other eccle- 
siastical function, by what authority soever admitted thereto.’ 

Such action of authority has always a very decisive formulating 
effect upon parties. Mere objectors to the ceremonies were forced 
into silence or quietly left the ministry. It may be, some more 
timid were kept back from the adoption of more advanced opinions 
or relinquished them ; but in others those opinions were strength- 
ened by opposition and within a few years from this point took 
practical form. That it did so is due to Whitgift. In Kent alone 
nineteen ministers whose names are preserved did not subscribe. 
Burghley took a note of their opinions, and we find one of their 
objections to the common prayer-book to be that ‘the book allows 
to the clergy a superiority [i.e. a hierarchy] and establisheth not the 
authority of the eldership.’ In the Chicester diocese eight names 
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are given as refusing, ‘ among others,’ to subscribe. According to 
statistics drawn up in the following year for Whitgift, out of 835 
elergymen returned, forty-nine were recusants. Absolutely, these 
figures are not of value (especially the last, which are greatly to be 
distrusted), except as indicating a premature hardening and deli- 
mitation. The general result was an accentuation of feeling. This 
was immediately visible in the articles of petition presented by the 
commons to the lords on the next meeting of parliament, November 
1584. These articles concern a learned ministry, pluralities and non- 
residence, excommunication, the enforcement of subscription beyond 
the law, and an assistance to the bishop in ordination. With the 
exception of this last point, the articles are what we generally find 
in parliament, but much stronger and more incisive. But notice 
the parallel action of the party we are dealing with. Travers’ book 
was reviewed, in expectation, says Strype (with much ungenerous 
exaggeration), that the government of the church by archbishops, 
bishops, &c., and the book of common prayer would be laid aside. 
The reviewed book contained a new platform of ecclesiastical 
government agreeable to that of Geneva, and a new form of common 
prayer, ‘and now at parliament time out starteth the book with 
great glory.’ 

I shall have occasion to refer shortly to the caution with which 
statements both of Neal and Strype as to this presbyterianism are 
to be received. But briefly let it be understood that Strype ex- 
aggerates their state of efficient preparedness at any single point of 
time, and antedates by some years their actual organising. At this 
very time Sparke and Travers held a two days’ conference with 
Whitgift (to which reference will be made below) ; and it is impossible 
that irreconcilable presbyterians could have been satisfied with pre- 
ferring the points they did. There had not previously existed an 
organised presbyterian party. It was not organised at this time. 
This is the time of its formulation. Hitherto there had been a 
floating, oscillating mass of dissent, called, let us say, puritanism, 
and withal a set of opinions advocating presbyterianism disseminated 
only, as yet only published opinion. Now these opinions are taken 
up by a section of that puritanism, and within three or four years 
a (partially) organised presbyterian faction emerges. The course of 
events from 1584 to 1587 is hidden in darkness. There is no doubt the 
process was secret. All the members who embraced presbyterianism 
and were in thechurch remained in it. When Cartwright returned 
from the Netherlands, in 1585, he applied to Whitgift through his 
patron Leicester. for a license for preaching, ‘ having professed and 
protested to him, the said earl, to take no other course in the dis- 
charge of his duty (at the earl’s hospital at Warwick), but to draw 
all men to the unity of the church.’ At the same time Travers 
was at the Temple, and preferring charges of unsound doctrine 
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against Hooker. The presbyterians were in reality sanguine as yet 
of accomplishing their end by peaceful parliamentary means. It 
appears from the depositions made in 1591 that a regular system of 
espionage and prompting was adopted in regard to parliament. It 
was not until 1587 or 1588, four years after this time, that the 
book of discipline (Travers’ ‘ Discipline’ reviewed) was subscribed 
by a party of ministers.” 

Strype’s account is this. ‘The vigour with which the lower 
house in these two parliaments (1584-6) pressed the bringing a new 
government and another book of public religious worship must be 
attributed in a great measure to the new disciplinarian ministers, 
twenty-four in all, who in two classes (as they called their meetings 
for religious matters), one in Warwick and another in Northampton, 
had subscribed the book called the ‘‘ Holy Discipline of the Church 
described in the Word of God.”’ 

Neal’s account is more circumstantial still. ‘ We have mentioned 
their private classes in Essex, Warwickshire, Northampton, and other 
parts in which their book being revised was subscribed by the several 
members in these words ’—(then follows the form, &c.). Neal gives 
the names of forty-nine subscribers, and adds, ‘ and others to the 
number of above 500, all beneficed within the church of England, 
useful preachers, of unspotted lives and character.’ The discrepancy 
between the date I assign for this subscription and the dates of 
the parliaments mentioned by Strype will of course be observed. I 
shall explain it shortly. But there is something still more misleading 
in both these accounts, namely, the word ‘ classes.’ This is a mis- 
nomer that originated with Strype, and was copied from him by Neal. 
There is a similar wrong use of a name in the phrase ‘ the presbytery 
at Wandsworth,’ absurdly accounted the beginning of English pres- 
byterianism. This latter phrase originated with Heylyn, who has 
charged Korah, Dathan, and Abiram with presbyterianism. But 
it is absurd. This latter is to be taken as simply a separatist con- 
jugation—a creation of the moment, and standing independent, and 
one which could not easily take any other form. In the same way, 
these meetings that Strype, and after him Neal, call classes are only 
extraordinary general secret meetings. There was not any attempt 
at a classical system before 1587. There is no trace of it before 
that time, and then it was only partial and tentative. 

Heylyn gives the account of such a meeting as the above (‘ Aerius 
Redivivus,’ p. 192):—*A meeting of sixty ministers out of Essex, 
Cambridge, Norfolk, was held at Corkvil (Knewstubb’s place) to 
confer about certain passages of the common prayer book—what 
might be tolerated, what refused,’ &c.? The numbers of this meeting 

? For the proof of this assertion, see below, p. 666. 


* This entry is indicative of the untrustworthiness of these authorities in some of 
their dates. Heylyn says, ‘ Cartwright so far prevailed that in the first year after his 
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and the absence of lay elders preclude the idea of this being a classis, 
even if this fact were not certain from the positive conclusions we are 
able to draw from the depositions of 1591 as to the extent to which the 
classical system was erected and as to the real date of the (partial) 
erection of them. 

The form of the subscription itself betrays the tentative and 
inchoate nature of the movement even at this late date. ‘We 
acknowledge and confess the same to be agreeable to God’s most 
holy word, and we affirm it to be the same which we desire to be 
established in this church, by prayer to God, and humble suit to the 
council and parliament, and by all other lawful and convenient 
means, to further, so far as the law and peace of the church will 
suffer it.’ All that remains of history of Elizabethan presby- 
terianism is comprised in the next four or five years. The climax 
is a rapid one, and then ambiguous darkness comes over the 
subject. Hitherto these men had proposed, and actually and 
strictly observed, regard for the national peace and unity of the 
church. The exasperation caused by continual repression had 
broken the bond of this respect, and the defeat of the Spaniards 
removed the deterrent plea for national unity. The counsel 
of Snecam was that if the magistrate could not be induced to 
erect the system by their persuasion, they ought to erect it them- 
selves, ‘ because it is better to obey God than man.’ ‘ In this point,’ 
says another of them, ‘ we have dolefully failed, which now or never 
stands us in hand to prosecute without staying for parliament, 
where bishoply adversaries bear the greatest sway in God’s matters.’ 

The resolution was carried out. The year of the Armada is 
marked by numerous secret classical meetings, and the next by 
the Marprelate tracts. 

For some time the meetings went on undiscovered. It was not 
until the middle of 1590 that some of the ministers in Warwick and 
Northampton were summoned before the ecclesiastical commission. 
Articles were exhibited against them by Whitgift on 16 July, and 
against Cartwright in particular on 1 September. They refused 
the oath ex officio, and were remanded to the Fleet and other 
prisons. In the following May (1591) they were brought before the 
Star Chamber. The result here was as small, for shortly after 
Cartwright was before some of the ecclesiastical commission at the 


return . . . this meeting was held May 1582.’ Now, in 1582 Cartwright was preaching 
to the English congregation at Antwerp, and did not return till 1585. Neal prepos- 
terously puts the same meeting under the year 1576. Both these errors arise from a 
misconception of the nature of the meetings themselves. I suspect that Strype has 
got his number of twenty-four (in the passage quoted above) from a calculation of two 
classes with twelve men each. But though twelve is the proper number for a classis 
according to the scheme, it appears from the depositions of 1591 that that number 
was never observed or reached in fact. This again is the result of Strype’s miscon- 
ception with regard to the meetings. 
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bishop of London’s house. They lay in prison through the winter 
of 1591-2. 

Whether the prosecution was mainly for the eliciting of infor- 
mation, or failed of its vindictive purposes from lack of proveable 
charges, is uncertain. But some papers of the classes had been 
seized some time before, and at last several of the defendants were 
induced to take the oath ex officio, and answer on the queen’s 
behalf. These were Henry Alory (fellow of St. John’s), T. 
Edwards, Ed. Littleton, J. Johnson, T. Barbar, Hercules Cleavely, 
and Anthony Nutter. 

Their depositions are very important. I shall copy out so much 
of them as will show the real nature of the movement. 

Being examined, whether the defendants have treated that if 
the magistrate after petition made for the establishment of the dis- 
cipline in question shall still regret that these, the ministers, 
may allure the people to put it in practice as they may, and use 
other means for the establishment thereof : 

Eight of the deponents answer they know of no such thing. 
John Johnson saith the classis of Northampton concluded that the 
brethren should privately practise the discipline, and by preaching 
and persuasion should draw others thereto. 

Examined, what meetings of ministers have at any time been 
called; classes, conferences, assemblies, or synods for ordinary 
debating, and concluding how the discipline may be advanced and 
practised : 

Mr. Littleton saith that anno (15)88 and 89, Mr. Snape, 
Proudlove, Stone, and others met at Northampton, in the house of 
Mr. Snape and Johnson, at divers times, about the advancement and 
practice of the discipline in question, which meeting was called 
classis, wherein they used to agree of the time of their next 
meeting without any other calling. 

John Johnson says that about three years past the ministers of 
Northampton divided themselves into three classes, wherein Mr. 
Snape was of one, Mr. King and Mr. Proudlove of another, and 
Stone of another, which three classes agreed to observe the fore- 
said decrees till the ‘ Treatise of Discipline’ came forth.‘ Thomas 
Stone confesseth a meeting of Mr. Cartwright, Stone, and others 
at Cambridge about one or two years past, where the treatise of 
discipline was perfected, and a voluntary subscription agreed on. 

Examined, what meetings and conferences the defendants have 
had about the discipline or any other ecclesiastical matters, or 
against the government established : 

John Johnson saith that the three foresaid classes sending two 
men from each of them made another meeting, which they called an 


* There were certain articles in it which were scrupled and had been recommitted 
for examination. 
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assembly, kept usually every six weeks, sometimes in Snape’s house. 
In which assembly the treatise of discipline was not handled, but 
other things generally concerning the church, as writing of letters, 
commonly committed to Mr. Snape. In that assembly they con- 
cluded to make a survey of the ministers of that shire, and that 
every classis should send one or two to parliament, who, joining 
with others, should offer disputation, or undertake any other matter 
which should be determined. 

Examined, whether in time of the assembly of the defendants 
there was a moderator, and how chosen, and what was his office : 

Wm. Perkins saith that in the foresaid meeting there was a 
moderator who propounded questions and noted opinions and 
reasons. 

John Johnson saith that in the foresaid meeting, after prayer, 
a moderator was chosen by scrutiny. This moderator used to call 
the meeting as occasion required, and ruled the same. At the 
breaking up of the classis meeting they appointed a time for the 
next, commonly two or three weeks after. 

Examined, which of them came with fiduciary letters and man- 
dates from their conferences, they have not therein to say; only 
T. Barbar indefinitely saith some of the defendants had such 
letters. 

The conclusion of this affair is somewhat uncertain. The 
prisoners seem to have been released in the course of the next year 
on a promise of quiet and peaceable behaviour. Cartwright was 
restored to the hospital at Warwick. 

From this point, the data concerning this party are very meagre, 
doubtless because there was very little transacted. The history of 
Elizabethan presbyterianism is in fact at its close. The party had 
received its death-blow from two sides at once. On the one side 
the attitude of Barrow and Greenwood was more severely logical, 
and the bitter invective which Barrow hurls at the presbyterians 
for enunciating principles the logical conclusions of which they 
were afraid to draw, did much to make the presbyterians pause. 
However many disciples Barrowism and the earlier forms of separa- 
tion did make from presbyterianism, their work in driving advanced 
puritans or presbyterians back into the church of England was 
still more fatal to presbyterianism. A similar effect is to be attri- 
buted to the Marprelate libels. 

On the other hand, the action of authority had been decisive. 
The execution of Barrow and Greenwood, and the prosecutions in 
connexion with the Marprelate tracts, together with the severe act 
of 1593, were very effective in dislodging the more unquiet spirits. 
It is in 1593 that the separatist emigration to Holland begins. 

But what makes most for the assertion that Elizabethan presby- 
terianism collapsed at this point is the nature of the movement 
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itself. For a long time it had been simply a system of opinion; 
then it was attempted to be put in action secretly. Now, apart 
from the fact that a system which claims to replace a national 
system as being itself one equally national, cannot exist in secret, 
it is evident from those depositions already referred to that this 
presbyterianism never extended beyond the voluntary association of 
certain clergymen of three or four counties. Let me again quote 
from these depositions. 

Examined, whether the matters of the church had been so 
handled as of a classis, in a classical and of the province in a 
provincial : 

They all say they know of no such thing. 

Examined, what appeals have been made from a less to a greater 
assembly : 

They all say they know of no such thing. 

Examined, what church hath called a provincial or general 
assembly, and whether the orders therein have been registered, 
and by whom: 

T. Stone saith the moderator gathered the matter into a book 
or loose paper; the rest can say no such thing. 

Examined, what censures of the treatise of discipline have been 
executed, they all say none. Yet Mr. Stone saith he knoweth 
nothing hereof, only of a voluntary admonition to Mr. Johnson. 

But John Johnson saith they practised no censure of the treatise 
of discipline, but had a secret kind of excommunication for an 
interim, viz. an elder should admonish the defender; then if he 
heard not, the elder should take two others with him, whom if he 
heard not, the minister should hold him from the communion by 
warrant of the common prayer book. 

Examined, whether any were examined, elected, or ordained by 
order of that book, they all say no. 

But John Johnson saith, by hearsay, that Mr. Proudlove 
renounced his calling from the bishops and took another from the 
classis, as also Mr. Park did. 

Examined, whether any part of the eldership was put in use, 
they all say no. 

Thomas Stone saith many gave voice which never subscribed, 
and he knew of no letters fiduciary. 

Cleavely and Nutter say voice was given by divers in the con- 
ference that had not subscribed. 

Examined of the meaning of the defendants’ meeting, they say 
it was by pure voluntary consent among themselves as might best 
stand with their several businesses. 

Examined, whether the defendants used to meet in conferences 
and synods classical, provincial, and national, according to the order 
set down in the book, they answer No: but that the meetings 
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were free by a voluntary consent as their businesses and occasion 
suffered. 

Examined, they deny that the defendants did ever elect, ordain, 
or confirm any minister, elder, or deacon, or did practise authority 
of the eldership, or censured any by suspension, excommunication, 
or civil punishment whatsoever, or made or received any appeals 
from lower to greater assemblies. 

Now alongside of these depositions are to be placed two very 
striking facts: 1. The course of the conference at Lambeth in 1584 
between Whitgift on the one side and Dr. Sparke and Travers on 
the other. The heads of that conference do not contain a single 
mention of church government or discipline ; and yet this was more 
than ten years after Travers had written his ‘ Disciplina.’ 

2. Every one of the four leaders of the puritans at the Hampton 
Court conference subscribed to the book of discipline in 1587 or 
1888. Now at the Hampton Court conference all that was de- 
manded under the heads of discipline was this :— 

a. That they of the clergy should have meetings once every 
three weeks, first in rural deaneries, and therein to have prophe- 
sying. 

8. That such things as could not be resolved on there might be 
referred to the archdeacon’s visitation. 

y. From thence to the episcopal synod, where the bishop with 
his presbyters should determine all such points as before could -not 
be decided. 

Now these are not the demands of determined devotees of 
presbyterianism. It cannot but be concluded that these men had 
receded from their previous position. 

Cartwright himself died peaceably in the bosom of the church. 

‘Now of late years,’ writes a certain Cranmer, ‘ the heat of men 
towards the discipline is greatly decayed ; their judgments begin to 
sway on the other side. The learned have weighed it and found it 
light; wise men have conceived some fear lest it prove not the best 
kind of government, but the very bane and destruction of all govern- 
ment.’ 

Circumstances had proved too strong for this feeble movement, 
and the want of an organiser had told with deadly effect on it; for 
Cartwright was a mere student. But probably of more account 
than all this is the nature of the time of the last decade of Eliza- 
beth’s reign. Under the influence of Bancroft a change was com- 
ing over the church, and above all, under the influence of the 
sabbatarian controversy and of the controversy as to reproba- 
tion, a change was coming over puritanism. ‘The directly evange- 
lical and practical character of this puritanism of the succeeding 
period turned the energy which had wasted itself over the vestiarian 
and presbyterian controversy into a more fruitful channel. The 
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mission of this puritanism was the staying the current of seven- 
teenth-century immorality. 

Whatever the cause, it is plain—and this is the only point that I 
am here concerned to establish—that Elizabethan presbyterianism 
ends here ; and when again in the history of English dissent presby- 
terianism is advocated, it is not the same nor a descendant of the 
same, but the outcome under exceptional circumstances of puri- 


tanism, not of Cartwrightism.® 
Wm. A. Saw. 


5 There is one great (apparent) obstacle to the establishment of this point of the 
subsidence of Elizabethan presbyterianism into puritanism on the one side and into 
separation on the other. In the controversies of the reigns of James I and Charles I 
the separatists charge the English puritans with opinions on church government 
that are incompatible with the English church settlement. The charge was quite 
commonly made by both churchmen and independents. But on careful examination 
the charge will turn out to be an anachronism, and the obstacle to be something 
the very reverse. 

The most elaborate of these attacks is Canne’s ‘ Necessity of Separation proved by 
the Nonconformist’s Principles.’ 

This appeared at Amsterdam in 1634, and therefore would seem to charge with 
presbyterian predilections the puritans of the period between the presbyterianism of 
Elizabeth and that of the Westminster assembly. Let us see. 

In section i., chapter i., he gives a scheme of the true ministry of Christ according 
to the statements of nonconformists as follows :— 

1. In the church; pastors, doctors, elders, deacons, widows—no more, no less. 

2. Election of these by free choice of the congregation. 

3. Ordination to be by the hands of the eldership. 

Now what are the authorities which Canne himself gives for this scheme? I take 
them consecutively as he gives them. 

1. Necessity of Discipline.—This was published in 1574. 

2. A Christian and Modest Offer of a Conference.—This is probably Henry Jacob’s 
of 1606. It is almost certain that Jacob had passed into the ranks of the independents 
before this. This tract contains sixteen propositions laid down as offered to be main- 
tained, of which the eighth reads thus: ‘The pastor alone ought not to exercise 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over his church, but others ought to be joined in commission 
with him by the assignment of the same church ; neither ought he and they to perform 
any main and material ecclesiastical act without the free consent of the congregation.’ 
Jacob’s conversion to independency may with great probability be dated about 1604. 

righ Aucntiios } These need no comment. 

5. The Demonstration of Discipline.—This is Udall’s demonstration, and belongs to 
the Cartwright presbyterian epoch. 

6. Defence of Godly Ministers (against . . . D Bridges).—This is Fenner’s tract, 
and belongs to the same period. 

7. Defence of Discipline.—(A defence of the ecclesiastica! discipline ordained of 
God to be used in his church.) Appeared anonymously 1588. 

8. A Learned Discourse of Ecclesiastical Government.—Henry Jacob’s, of 1584. 

9. Dr. Ames, De Conscientia et ejus Jure vel Casibus, 1630 

10. Bradshaw, English Puritanism, 1604 

Thus these quotations as to government are from Cartwright-presbyterian writers 
who had died out by the time of Canne, or from independents, who of course are not 
in the quastion. If Canne had authorities for this charge contemporary with himself, 
why has he not produced them ? 


Independents. 





The Battle of Naseby 


T would appear that historians have hitherto ignored, or at least 
overlooked, one of the main factors which contributed to the 
success of the army of the parliament at this the most decisive action 
that took place during the course of the first Civil War. The disparity 
in numbers of the two armies engaged is the factor to which refer- 
ence is made, and although the usually accurate Sprigg has stated 
that such a disparity did not exist, which statement has been 
accepted and followed by later historians, it can be shown, I think, 
by analysing and comparing the statements of other contemporaries, 
that a very considerable preponderance of force existed on the side 
of the parliament. 

In an investigation of this kind it may be laid down, as a general 
rule, in the consideration of statements and estimates which are 
often at variance one with another, that the tendency of each 
partisan narrator is to magnify the forces of the opposite and to 
minimise those of his own party. I propose to apply this rule 
while examining the evidence of the authorities who concern them- 
selves with points relating to the constitution of the forces engaged 
at Naseby. As dates are also important considerations in questions 
of this kind, the scope of the inquiry may fitly include some period 
of time before 14 June, the day on which the battle was fought. 

To commence with the royal army. 

On 7 May the king left Oxford and commenced the campaign 
which ended for him so disastrously. In the diary of Richard 
Symonds,' a soldier who accompanied him from the beginning of 
his march, among other notices and records are entered from time 
to time numerous notes relating to the constitution of the forces 
which followed the king. At the times that they were recorded 
there could have existed, in the case of Symonds, no inducement to 
misrepresent such matters, and the character of his entries must 
therefore be considered to be above suspicion. On that account, 
therefore, the diary is of great interest and importance. For the 
present inquiry the following abstract from its pages will be 
sufficient :— 


' Quotation is made from the Camden Society reprint; in the British Museum may 
be seen the original. 
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Wednesday, 7 May, to Friday, 9 May. Langdale joins the army 
with 2,500 horse ;.Astley joins the army with 3,300 foot ; Bard joins 
the army with 300 foot, taken out of an abandoned garrison (Camden 
House). On the other hand, however, Goring has left for the West 
with 8,000 horse. 

On this Friday (9 May) Symonds gives a detailed list of the 
regiments of foot marching with the army. The amount is 5,300 
men in all. A statement of ‘horse’ is also made under the same 
date, but it is not explicitly stated that the number given comprised 
the whole of the horse. Whether or not it was so does not matter, 
for later on in the diary a very definite muster roll of the cavalry, 
when before Leicester three weeks later, is supplied. 

Between the 10th and 14th Hawkesley House is besieged and 
taken with some little loss, but probably so insignificant in numbers 
as to be not worth while including in our computation. 

Between the 17th and 20th Bagot joins the army with 300 
foot and 200 horse. 

On the 28th Sir Richard Willys and Colonel Villiers join from 
Newark with 1,200 horse. 

On the same day news arrives of the loss of Evesham, taken by 
Massey, and therefore of its garrison, which, however, need not be 
considered in the account, as the place does not appear to have 
been occupied by any additional force detached from the marching 
army of the king. 

On 29 May (Thursday) the army appears before Leicester. 

Here, according to Symonds, the horse of the army amounted 
to 5,620 sabres.? Full regimental details are given, but it is un- 
necessary to give here more than the sum total. We may then 
conclude that on 30 May, and previous to the storm of Leicester, 
the whole force of the king consisted of 5,600 horse and 5,600 
foot.* 

Excellent corroboration of this estimate occurs in a statement 
on the roundhead side. The principal officers of the garrison of 
Leicester (Sir Rob. Pye and Major Ennis), in their relation of 
the loss of that town,‘ conclude their report with the following 
passage: ‘The strength of the enemy, so far as we could learn, 
was not ten thousand Horse and Foot, whereof many ill-armed, 
especially their horse.’ This estimate is more than a thousand 
less than Symonds’s total, but we must prefer his explicit figures 
to their vague conjectures. It is, at any rate, valuable testimony 
that the royal army, at this time, could not have been nearly so 


2 Pp. 181, 182 of the diary reprint. Symonds incorrectly adds up the details to 
5,520 only. 

3 Field state of 9 May, 5,300; add to this Bagot’s 300 which joined after this date ; 
total, 5,600. ; 

4 Thomason Collection, Brit. Mus. E 287.6. 
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great as 20,000 or 15,000, which are statements made by two 
modern historians, both of whom, however, contradict themselves, 
within the limits of a few pages of their respective works, by accept- 
ing the statements of Symonds.* 

To ascertain the king’s strength at Naseby it is necessary to 
make from this total of 11,000 deductions under the following 
heads :— 

(1) Casualties at the assault of Leicester. 

(2) Desertions with plunder obtained during the sack of that 
town. 

(8) Royalist garrison left in Leicester when the army marched 
again into the field. 

(4) Forces detached on other services after leaving the town. 

Regarding (1) there is much difference of statement. The 
evidence is summed up in Mr. Hollings’s interesting little work,® 
but the statement of the pamphlet already quoted (Pye and Ennis), 
and accepted by Sprigg, that over 700 royalists were actually buried 
in Leicester, seems to be the best evidence on this point that is 
available. To these 700 must be added, at least, an equal number 
who were wounded, and therefore unable to take the field when 
the king marched, a day or two after the occupation of the town. 
Of these 1,400 at least 1,000 would probably be infantry, which, in 
assaults of fortified localities, is an arm of the service more liberally 
employed than cavalry. Indeed, the whole might be assumed to be 
infantry were it not known that in this particular storm dismounted 
cavalry were used to an unusual extent. 

Under (2) we have little to guide us except the general state- 
ments of Walker’ and Clarendon*® that the army was much 
reduced in number (and it would appear principally in foot), owing 
to the men absenting themselves with the plunder gained in the 
sack of the town. That this was likely to be the case may be 
readily granted, and, for computation, it may be assumed that a 
thousand men—six or seven hundred being infantry and the rest 
cavalry—became non-effective on this account. 

With reference to (3) we have Symonds’s statement that two 
regiments of cavalry (the regiments of the queen and of Cary, 
which amounted together to 350 sabres) and 1,500 foot marched 
out of Leicester when it was surrendered to Fairfax a few days after 
Naseby.® It is not quite clear whether Symonds intended to include 
in the ‘foot’ the dismounted cavalry, but even putting this con- 
struction on his words, and allowing that 500 dismounted cavalry 
and horsemen wounded at Naseby, and left in Leicester to recover 


5 See Warburton’s Memoirs of Rupert, iii. 86 and 103, note; and Markham’s Life 
of Fairfax, pp. 205 and 216. 

® History of Leicester during the Civil War. 7 Historical Discourses. 

® History of the Rebellion. * Diary, p. 203. 
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of their wounds,’ were included in the 1,500, it would follow that 
1,000 men constituted the infantry garrison of Leicester. Mr. 
Hollings, in the work already quoted, states that the royalist garri- 
son of Leicester consisted of 1,200 men; but he does not give the 
authority on which his statement is based. When occupied by the 
parliament, and before 30 May, its garrison was over 2,000 men,!! 
and even then the garrison was considered insufficient for a proper 
defence, so that it may be considered well within the mark to 
assume that the royalist garrison amounted to 1,000 infantry and 
800 or 400 cavalry. 

It may be objected to Symonds’s statement that the queen’s and 
Cary’s regiments marched out of Leicester on its surrender, that 
these regiments are shown on De Gomme’s plan ” as being actually 
present at Naseby, and that, therefore, they could not have formed 
part of the garrison left in Leicester. But this apparent contra- 
diction can be easily harmonised by assuming that it was only after 
Naseby that these regiments were placed in garrison, supplying the 
place of other horsemen who had been left in Leicester when the 
king marched out before Naseby, and who, being fresh, were of 
greater use to him when he hastily abandoned Leicester after the 
defeat at Naseby. 

Against this garrison of 1,000 infantry and 400 cavalry it is, 
however, only fair to put, on the other side of the account, the new 
levies which were made during the short stay of the king in 
Leicester. Slingsby tells us he saw them coming in freely," and, 
as he professes to have seen nearly a thousand men enrolled, we 
may assume that this number was added to the marching army 
in the place of the men left to garrison Leicester. These levies I 
assume to have been all footmen. 

Finally, as regards (4), the only force detached from the army 
after the capture of Leicester was one of 400 horse, sent back to 
Newark with Sir Richard Willys on 4 June." 

We have then the following data for our calculation of the 
royalist force at Naseby :— 

Before 30 May the army consists of 5,600 horse and 5,600 foot. 
Deductions to be made from these totals :— 


© It may be noted that the roundhead prints state that some 500 horses were 
among the spoils of war taken at Leicester. They also state that hardly any infantry 
escaped from Naseby to Leicester. 

" See Hollings’s History. 

* In the British Museum. A copy of the portion which relates to the royal army 
is reproduced in Warburton’s work. 

13 Diary. 

% Symonds’s Diary. Perhaps this fact accounts for the apparent contradiction 
between Symonds (1,200) and Walker (800) in stating the strength of the Newark 
horse that marched with the king. 
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Infantry Cavalry 

1. Casualties: killed and wounded in storm of Leicester 1,000 400 

2. Desertion with plunder of sack . - 600 400 
8. Garrison left in Leicester, 1,000 infantry anil 400 

cavalry, but new levies set off against the infantry. — 400 

4. Detached on other services ‘ é 4 ‘ _- 400 


Deductions—totals é . 1,600 1,600 


Therefore, at Naseby, the royal army, in all probability, did not 
exceed 4,000 horse and 4,000 foot. 

Clarendon’s figures"* amount to 4,100 horse and 3,300 foot. 
In such matters he is often, but not always with justice, assumed 
to be misleading. Putting his statement aside, however, there is 
other evidence to support the probability of my estimates. De 
Gomme’s plan explicitly states that the royalist army comprised 
4,000 foot and 3,500 horse.'® He, no doubt, was with the army at 
the time, though perhaps not actually on the field. He had, in any 
case, the best means of obtaining correct information, and I am of 
opinion that his plan is of very great military and historical value. 
It is not probable, as positively stated by one writer,'’ that he 
actually marshalled the royal line of battle. Such a duty at that 
time belonged to the office of the major-general of the army, a post 
filled by Sir Jacob Astley on this occasion.'* But he may very well 
have obtained a copy of the arrangement made by that distinguished 
officer, and may, if present on the field—nay, in this event, as 
engineer and quartermaster-general, certainly would—have assisted 
Sir Jacob in disposing the troops in line of battle.’ 

The reports of the killed and of the prisoners taken at Naseby 
afford another means of testing the probability of my estimates. 
These reports, as usual, vary, but not to so large an extent as is 
commonly the case in the accounts of actions recorded in contem- 
porary literature. At Naseby, practically, the whole of the king’s 
infantry was either killed or taken. Okey” tells us that not two 
footmen got into Leicester after the battle; the royalists them- 


% History of the Rebellion. 

‘6 In the reproduction made by Warburton from a copy other than that in the 
British Museum (see the question discussed by Sir F. Madden in the Illustrated News 
of 1856) these figures are reversed ; the cavalry is 4,000 and the infantry 3,500. 

1” Markham’s Life of Fairfaz, p. 216. 

'® See also other evidence to prove that Astley marshalled the army given in 
Rushworth. 

'® De Gomme’s plan agrees in all essentials with that given by Rushworth in the 
Historical Collections. This, again, is a copy of the plan given by Sprigg. Itisa 
remarkable fact, as illustrating the circumstance that Astley probably marshalled the 
royal army, that Rushworth states that his plan, compiled, so far as the army of the 
parliament was concerned, from the information of several of the chief officers on that 
side, is, as regards the disposition of the royalists, based on a plan taken in the 
following year at Stow, among the papers of Sir Jacob Astley. 

* Thomason Collection, E 288.38. 
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selves are said to have admitted that the number certainly did not 
exceed a hundred. As regards the prisoners, Cromwell, in his 
letters, says they amounted in all to ‘ about five thousand.’*' Rush- 
worth, a spectator of the fight in the character of the ‘ gentleman 
of public employment,’ * says that 4,000 prisoners were taken, of 
which number 3,000 were infantry, and 400 officers and non- 
commissioned officers. Fiennes, who escorted the prisoners to 
London, writing to Sir Samuel Luke, governor of Newport, for 
assistance in the performance of his duty, says there were 4,000 in 
all. We are also told that after the action, and probably after 
Fiennes had started with his convoy, about 500 men (who would, 
probably, be all, or mostly, infantry) were taken in the villages sur- 
rounding the field.* Putting all these statements in comparison, 
we may say that of the infantry of the king 8,000 were taken on 
the field, 500 were taken in neighbouring villages, 100 escaped into 
Leicester. If to this total of 3,600 be added the killed, which, on 
the authority of Rushworth, may be assumed at 500, we get a 
total force of infantry of 4,100.% This appears to me to be a 
remarkable confirmation of the calculation that 4,000 was the 
number of infantry brought on to the field. 

I can therefore come to no other conclusion than that the royal 
army at Naseby effectively numbered not more than 8,000 men in 
horse and foot, and may probably, as stated by the royalist autho- 
rities, have been actually only 7,500 in all. 

After careful examination and consideration of the statements 
of roundhead authorities regarding the constitution of the cavalier 
army, I am inclined to attach but little importance to most of the 
estimates which have been recorded. Without exception these state- 
ments are indefinite, much at variance, and, with only one excep- 
tion,* state numbers considerably in excess of those authoritatively 
recorded by Symonds, whose statements are above suspicion. For 
the information of others who may wish to compare the statements 
of the partisans of the parliament with those of the royalists. I 
abstract the roundhead opinion and estimates as follows :— 

Sprigg (‘Anglia Rediviva’) does not state definite numbers, 
except for his own cavalry, which were near 6,000. Between the 
two armies, however, there were, he says, ‘ not five hundred odds.’ 

Rushworth (‘ Collections ’) follows Sprigg. 

Rushworth, as ‘gentleman of public employment,’ however, 
says the enemy was stronger by 2,000 in horse alone. 


21 Letter dated ‘ Harborough, 14 June.’ 22 Thomason Collection, E 288.26. 
%3 Ellis’s Letters, 3rd Series,*iv. 258. ** Mercwrius Civicus, No. 109, E 289.10. 
** Rushworth says he ‘ viewed’ about 700 dead on the field, and that some 300 more 
were killed in the pursuit between Harborough and Leicester. These last would be 
almost all horsemen ; of the 700, 500 may be taken to have been infantry. 

** That of Pye and Ennis, already quoted. 
VOL. I1I.—NO. XII. 
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Moderate Intelligencer (E 288.7). King at Naseby 12,000, ‘ we’ 
about as many. 

Kingdom's Weekly Intelligencer (E 288.81). King 12,000, ‘ we’ 
13,000. 

Commissioners of Parliament (E 288.27). King ‘about’ 
12,000. 

Pye and Ennis (E 287.6). At Leicester, king ‘ not 10,000.’ 

May (‘Breviary’). ‘Armies not very unequal,’ but no state- 
ment as to numbers on either side. 

Vicars (‘ Burning Bush not Consumed’). Numbers about even. 
As he states that his own army consisted of 17,000 before the detach- 
ment of the Taunton brigade, which may, so far as it was composed 
of units from the new model army, be considered to have been 
4,000,” it would appear that he considered the royalists at Naseby 
to have numbered 18,000. 

If any conclusion can be drawn from these often vague state- 
ments, made, in all but one instance, by non-military men, it can 
only fairly. be, not that the royalists were 13,000, but that the 
parliamentarians on the field at Naseby amounted to at least that 
number. This point will receive further illustration in discussing 
the actual strength of Fairfax’s army at Naseby, which may be now 
considered. 

The establishment of the new model army comprised 12 
regiments of infantry, each nominally of 1,200 men, 11 regiments 
of cavalry, each 600, and a regiment of dragoons 1,000 strong. 
There were, in addition, a troop of ‘life guards’ (100) and two 
companies of ‘ firelocks’ detailed for the service and escort of the 
train of artillery. By the end of April, says Mr. Markham, ‘the 
young general had his new model army in readiness to take the 
field.’ *® But, unfortunately, that army was by no means complete 
in numbers. Before the consequences of the battle of Naseby put 
matters on a more favourable footing the service was unpopular 
with a large section of the people, and the ‘new noddle,’ as it was 
contemptuously nicknamed by the cavaliers, despised alike by foe 
and friend. Enlistment under these adverse conditions proceeded 
with difficulty, and desertion after enlistment was common. It is 
only necessary to consider the frequent ordinances that appeared 
about this time enjoining soldiers to repair to their colours, and 
the numerous complaints and scoffs recorded in contemporary 
literature, to conclude that at Naseby every regiment engaged was, 
in all probability, considerably below its proposed strength. 

27 Whitlock says 6,000. Wogan, in Carte’s Letters, 3,400. So far as regards the units 
taken from the new model army only the latter is the better authority, although not a 
very good one, as the 1,400 cavalry mentioned by him must have included more than 
one regiment of the new model, and yet only one was sent to Taunton, 


28 See Sprigg, Rushworth, and Wogan. 
® Life of Lord Fairfax. 
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The following dates and facts are useful in estimating the actual 
strength of the new model army at Naseby; they are stated from 
Sprigg and other authoritative sources. On 22 May Fairfax arrived 
before Oxford with a view of investing that city. Four regiments 
of infantry (Fortescue, Lloyd, Ingoldsby, and Welden) and one of 
cavalry (Graves) had already been detached (7 May), with certain 
other forces, for the relief of Taunton. By the departure of these 
regiments the army was lessened by at the most some 3,600 
infantry and 400 cavalry.” While before Oxford a force of 2,500 
cavalry and dragoons was sent, under the command of Vermuyden, 
to join the Scots in the north. This force, however, rejoined the 
army at Sherrington on 7 June. 

Vermuyden’s brigade contained one regiment—that of John 
Fiennes—which was not of the new model, so that the void occa- 
sioned in the normal and complete establishment by the absence of 
Graves’s regiment was filled up by the regiment of Fiennes, and 
Fairfax had with his force the full number of cavalry regiments 
allowed by the establishment. Cromwell, despatched into the Isle 
of Ely after the fall of Leicester, rejoined the army with an addi- 
tional force of 600 or 700 horse on the morning of 13 June.*! 
With the dragoons, firelocks, &c., the army that fought on the 
following day was, on 13 June, complete and ready to take up its 
allotted positions on the field of battle, the major-general of the 
force, to whose office, in accordance with the military custom of the 
time, appertained the duty of ranging the troops in battle order, 
having been directed by the commander-in-chief, after a council of 
war held on 8 June, to prepare the necessary scheme. On this 
particular occasion the officer on whom this duty devolved, it is 
perhaps needless to say, was the veteran Skippon.” 


* Wogan makes the new model contingent to‘ amount to only about 2,400 of both 
arms; assuming that the 1,400 horse mentioned by him was intended to comprise 
independent cavalry, each infantry regiment sent to Taunton must by his statement 
have averaged only 500 men. 

3% Not, as stated by Carlyle, on the 12th; see Letters of Cromwell; remarks on 
Letter XXIX. 

* Mr. Markham (Life of Fairfar, p. 217) would have us suppose that to Fairfax’s 
design is to be ascribed the plan of the line of battle at Naseby. Mr. Markham, in 
this part of his excellent account of the battle, makes several assumptions of a technical 
character which can be’shown to be incorrect. Apart from the fact that it was the 
duty of the major-general, and not of the general of an army, to range or marshal the 
line of battle, we have, in Lord Orrery’s Art of War (p. 153), an explicit statement that 
at Naseby Skippon duly performed this part of his office. The passage containing 
Orrery’s statement may be given at length, as it gives an interesting explanation of 
an incident which occurred at the opening of the engagement, and which, by inducing 
the royalists to hazard a premature attack, very considerably affected the course of 
the action. Orrery says: ‘I had been often told, but could scarcely credit it, that at the 
fatal Battel of Naseby, after my Lord Fairfax his army was drawn up in view of His 
Majesties, it having been judged that the ground a little behind them was better than 
that they stood upon, they removed thither; I had the opportunity some time after 
to discourse on this subject with Major-General Skippon (who had the chief ordering 


- e 
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A reference to Sprigg’s plan of the battle, which in all essentials 
is corroborated by that of De Gomme, will show that there were 
present at Naseby 8 regiments of infantry, 11 of cavalry, besides 
dragoons, firelocks, &c. Assuming the effective strength of each 
infantry corps to have been 900 men, of each cavalry regiment 450 
sabres, and of the dragoons 800 men, the strength of the new 
model army amounts to 7,200 infantry, 5,050 cavalry including 
Fairfax’s lifeguard, 800 dragoons, the firelocks, and (say) 600 
horse brought by Cromwell. In all, therefore, about 13,500 men, 
of whom (neglecting the firelocks) 7,000 were infantry and 6,500 
cavalry and dragoons. Let us now see whether this calculation 
can be justified by the statements of contemporary authorities. 

Taking first roundhead testimony, and distinguishing that made 
before the battle from that recorded during and after it—a not un- 
important separation, as before the action took place there would, 
uaturally, be less inducement to exaggerate or diminish numbers 
than afterwards, when they might be modified to suit circumstances 
which had actually occurred—we have the following results. Be- 
fore 14 June there are estimates—for, except in one case to be 
specially considered later on, the statements are nothing more—in 
several newspapers of the strength of their own army. Such are 
those recorded in A Diary or Exact Journal,® the Moderate In- 
telligencer,* and the Exchange Intelligencer.* They are all made 
about the time Fairfax raised the investment of Oxford—for it 
can hardly be considered a siege—and started to seek out the king. 
At this time a muster seems to have been taken, and probably 
these newspapers obtained some indication of the strength of 
the corps present at the muster. But nothing very definite can 
have reached them, if we may judge from the confusion and con- 
tradictions of the accounts furnished by them. Analysing their 
statements, and making due corrections in those cases where. the 
forces of Vermuyden and Cromwell are not taken into the accounts, 
their estimates of the sirength of the army at Naseby are found to 
give results varying from something over 12,000 to nearly 16,000 
men of all arms. Fortunately the statement made by the Scotish 
Dove* enables us to dispense with those of the other papers, as it 
is singularly definite and circumstantial. It professes to give the 
exact result of the muster held on 5 June, when, it is stated, the 
whole force then present, exclusive of Vermuyden’s brigade, num- 
bered 7,031 foot and 3,014 horse. The same paper states further 
that with Vermuyden’s contingent the whole army would be 18,000. 


of the Lord Fairfax his Army that day), and having asked him if this were true, he 
could not deny it. And when I told him I almost admired at it for the Reasons before 
exprest, he averred he was against it; but he obeyed the Orders for doing it only 
because he could not get them altered.’ 

33 JT] omason Collection, E 288.5. * Thomason Collection, E 288.7. 

% Thomason Collection, E 2883. ™ Scotish Dove, No. 86, Thomason Collection. 
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I am inclined to accept this statement as being probably correct, 
and the more so as all the definite statements made on and after 
14 June are found to be in close agreement with it. Adding Crom- 
well’s Eastern Association horse to the amount, the result would 
be that, on the day of the fight, there would be present in all 
18,600 men, of whom 7,000 would be foot and 6,600 horse and 
dragoons. On and after 14 June, although most of the statements 
as to strength are vague and indefinite, there are, as regards the 
parliamentary army, two which are not so. One is that of 
Whitlock, which, duly corrected for the additional force brought 
by Cromwell, amounts to over 13,000. Another is that of the 
Kingdom’s Weekly Intelligencer,” which amounts to 18,000. 

Sprigg, Rushworth, and other roundhead chroniclers do not 
commit themselves to numbers, or only partially so in some in- 
stances. Sprigg merely states that the two armies were about even, 
there being ‘ not five hundred odds;’ he acknowledges, however, 
that the horse of his party were ‘ near’ 6,000. Rushworth, in his 
‘ Collections,’ follows Sprigg, but, in the character of the ‘ gentleman 
of public employment,’ says that the king had 2,000 horse more 
than his opponents. It is matter for suspicion that the statements, 
made by partisans of the parliament who were present at the en- 
gagement, are all vague. Fairfax, Cromwell, and Okey, all mili- 
tary experts, who were certainly in a position to give actual statistics 
regarding the forces employed under their orders, say nothing; 
Sprigg, Rushworth, and the parliamentary commission, who were 
also spectators of the fight, say nothing definite; Rushworth’s two 
statements can with difficulty be reconciled. If inference, in con- 
nexion with such a question, can be considered fair, I should be 
inclined to suppose that this avoidance of definite statement, on the 
part of all those most capable of supplying information, points to 
the existence of some special reasons, no doubt considered of im- 
portance by all of these individuals, for keeping such knowledge 
from the public. But this at present is pure conjecture on my 
part, although I am not without hopes of clearing up this mystery 
by a further following up of some clues lately obtained. 

So far for the roundhead testimony as to the strength of their 
own party at Naseby. The cavalier authorities make no definite 
statements regarding the strength of their opponents’ army. 
Clarendon states that the royalist cavalry was overmatched in 
numbers. So also says Slingsby, who was on the field.** Heath 
alone, of the royalists, says the forces were about equal, but, as the 
whole of his account is a palpable reproduction of that given by 
Sprigg, it is evident that he did not take the trouble to verify 
the statements of the other historian. This, although some testi- 
mony to the reputation for accuracy enjoyed by Sprigg, shows, in 

* No. 104, Thomason Collection, E 288.31. % Diary. ® Heath’s Chronicle, 
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this particular case, a misplaced confidence on the part of Heath. 
Sanderson,” in concluding his account of the action, has the following 
passage: ‘ The king had the better horse, the other the more of foot 
and throughout better arms, compleat in ammunition, and in num- 
bers overpowered the king both in horse and foot.’ 

And this appears to be the truth. I believe, with the Scotish 
Dove, that the army of the parliament at Naseby numbered some 
13,500 men, of whom 7,000 were infantry and 6,500 horse and 
dragoons; that the force of the king, on that day, did not exceed 
8,000 men, of whom half were foot and half were horse. 

The general course of the action is clearly and impartially 
detailed by Sprigg, and indeed by most of the accounts that we 
possess. But it has always been difficult to understand how, on 
the supposition of the equality of the two armies, the vigorous attack 
of the cavaliers, acknowledged by the other side to have been at the 
first entirely successful on one wing and in the centre, should have, 
ultimately, resulted in so crushing a disaster, by which the whole 
infantry of the king, ‘stout old soldiers,’ were lost to him and 
captured in a body by the victors. On the supposition of the great 
imequality of the armies, the whole matter at once becomes clear. 
With one wing of horse off the field in pursuit, with the other held 
in check by little more than one half of Cromwell’s cavalry, the 
gallant and stout old infantry find themselves, although successful 
at the first onset, overpowered by an infantry nearly double’ their 
own number, assisted by a cavalry which, together with the dragoons 
on their right, who doubtless joined in the unequal combat, pro- 
bably numbered not less than themselves. The odds are three to 
one, the reserves all used up, and nothing to fall back upon except 
a body of ‘discouraged’ horse. What soldiery could hope to 
retrieve, or rather gain a day under such circumstances? That 
they stood: it out so long, ‘ like a wall or (of) brasse’ ‘'—for ‘ three 
hours,’ says Cromwell himself, ‘the fight was very doubtful’—evokes 
admiration now, as it did then from their enemies. 

The contradictory statements made as regards the alleged mis- 
behaviour of the royalist cavalry of the left wing are also, on my 
suppositions, reconcilable. No gallantry on their part was wanting 
in their first charge. But, met by Cromwell with vastly superior 
numbers, charging down on them with every advantage of ground, 
their charge is checked. The combatants stand to it ‘a pretty while 
close joined,’ ‘? but numbers here also tell, and the whole wing is 
forced back on to the ground, where at the beginning of the action 
stood the last (there were three) of the royalist lines, a quarter of a 
mile and more behind the first or main line. Here they are held 

* Sanderson, Reign of King Charles. 


‘' Kingdom’s Weekly Intelligencer, No. 105, Thomason Collection, E 289.3. 
* Diary of Slingsby. 
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in check by a cavalry still superior, while that able tactician and 
cavalry leader Cromwell proceeds, with a large force of cavalry, to 
assist his own infantry and complete the destruction of the royalist 
foot. There is no infantry left when Rupert, after a sharp tussle 
and a victorious pursuit, returns to the field, not ‘ beat off’ by the 
valiant firelocks of the train, of whom, unsupported as they were 
by pikes (‘the only defence against horse,’ as an old writer says), 
he would, probably, have soon made short work, but because, from 
the higher ground by Naseby, he could see how matters stood on 
the well-stricken field. The royalist cavalry is rallied and re-formed, 
and the king would fain try one more charge. But by this time the 
heavy masses of the parliamentary army are again re-formed and 
advance in good order. The cavalry have the choice of one of three 
courses; destruction, surrender, or a gallop for life. Who can 
wonder at the election made by it when positively there could be 
no hope of retrieving a lost day? Better a ride of fifteen miles 
on the chance of life and escape than the certainty of, at best, a 
roundhead prison. 

To a soldier, even though, like myself, he be one whose 
sympathies run, as a rule, with the cause of the parliament 
(though not always with the means and methods by which that 
cause was supported and advanced), there can be no disgrace in 
such a defeat. Had the sides been even, as stated by partisan 


writers, contemporary and later, there is little doubt, in my mind, 
as to what would have been the fate of the new model army, then 
despised by all.“ That it commenced its ever-victorious career with 
all the advantages given by a great preponderance of force in the 
first pitched battle fought, and thereby gained, by it, was fortunate, 
not only for itself, but for the cause of its masters. 

W. G. Ross. 


‘8 «Never hardly did any army go forth to war who had less of the confidence of 
their own friends, or were more the objects of the contempt of their enemies.’ (May, 
A Breviary of the History of the Parliament.) 





Notes and Documents 


THE PARENTAGE OF GUNDRADA, WIFE OF WILLIAM OF WARREN. 


Ir is well known that the first wife of William of Warren, first earl of 
Surrey and founder of Lewes priory, bore the name of Gundrada, 
and till 1846 she was generally, perhaps universally, believed to have 
been a daughter of William the Conqueror and his queen Matilda. 
Since 1846 her birth has been the subject of a good deal of contro- 
versy. The question is not a very important one in itself, but it is 
mixed up with a question of great historical interest and difficulty, 
namely, what was the ground for the papal prohibition of the 
marriage of William and Matilda. This last question, I venture to 
say, has not yet been answered. And ashort time back I would 
not have said at all positively that the question about Gundrada 
herself had been answered. But a great deal of light has been 
thrown on the matter since 1846. And very lately indeed a further 
light has been thrown on it, by which a balance of likelihood which 
practically amounts to certainty has been left on a side which had 
even been thought of in 1846. 

I examined all that had been said on the matter up to 1869 in 
the Appendix to the third volume of my History of the Norman 
Conquest published in that year. That appendix I reprinted with 
some needful additions in the second edition of that volume published 
in 1875. I will now first sum up the case as it stood then, and 


will afterwards go on with some notice of the course taken by the 
controversy since. 


With regard to the marriage of William and Matilda, it is well 
known that it was forbidden by Pope Leo the Ninth and the council 
of Rheims in 1049. The words (Labbe, Concilia, vi. 1412) are, Inter- 
dixit et Balduino comiti Flandrensi ne filiam suam Willelmo Normanno 
nuptui daret, et illi ne eam acciperet. No reason is given for the 
order, but it comes among several other decrees dealing with irregular 
marriages. In 1049 then a marriage between William and Matilda 
was thought of, but had not yet been celebrated. 

Ten years later (see the Life of Lanfranc, p. 289, ed. Giles), Pope 
Nicolas the Second, in the second Lateran Council in 1059, granted 
a dispensation confirming a marriage which had been already entered 
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into between William and Matilda. The date of the marriage there- 
fore comes between.1049 and 1059. Of several dates which have 
been given or supposed to be given the only possible one is that 
in the Tours Chronicle, no great authority in itself, namely 10538. 
This date, as Mr. Stapleton has remarked, falls in singularly with the 
captivity of Pope Leo at the hands of the Normans of Apulia. 

The reason for the prohibition is nowhere directly stated ; but 
it is vaguely referred to by several writers as being, as we should 
expect, some ground of kindred or affinity. Ihave,in the Appendix 
already referred to, collected a good many modern opinions up to 
1875; but I may safely say that the descent of William and Matilda 
from any common forefather had not been clearly made out then, 
and has not been clearly made out now. The truth is that the subject 
was one which was not liked in Normandy ; the references to it in 
Norman writers are therefore few and vague, and the chief pane- 
gyrist of the Conqueror, William of Poitiers, nowhere hints that any 
objection was ever made to the marriage. On the other hand, in 
Flanders the courtship of William and Matilda became the subject 
of several legends. 

These are the main certain facts with regard to the marriage. 
On the questions with regard to that marriage I do not propose at 
present to enter further, except so far as they bear on the birth 
of Gundrada, who used to be accepted as a daughter of William 
and Matilda. The facts about her, as far as they were known in 
1875, were these. 

1. On her tombstone at Lewes she was called stirps ducwm. 

2. In an alleged foundation charter of her husband (Monasticon, 
v. 12), he speaks of Queen Matilda as the mother of his wife, but 
not of King William as her father. His words are, pro salute anime 
mee et anime Gundrede uxoris mee et pro anima domini mei Willelmi 
regis qui me in Anglicam terram adduxit .. . et pro salute domine 
mee Matildis regine matris uxoris mee, et pro salute domini met 
Willelmi regis filit sui. 

8. In a charter of the Conqueror himself to Lewes priory 
(Monasticon, v. 13), William is said to speak of Gundrada as his 
daughter (pro anima Guilielmi de Warrenna et uxoris sue Gundrede 
jilie mee). 

4. In another Lewes document (Monasticon, v. 14), Matilda is 
called mater Henrici regis et Gundrede comitisse. 

5. Gundrada is not mentioned in any list of the children of 
William and Matilda, nor is she spoken of as the king’s daughter, 
or William of Warren as the king’s son-in-law, in any writer of 
the time. But 

6. She is spoken of by Orderic (522 c) as sister of Gerbod the 
Fleming, who was for a while earl of Chester. (uillelmus de 
Guarenna qui Gundredam sororem Gherbodi conjugem habuit. 
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It followed from all this that there was no evidence’ beyond that 
of the Lewes charters to make Gundrada a daughter either of 
William or of Matilda. Whatever other evidence there was looked 
the other way. In the epitaph, the words stirps ducum would be 
an odd way of describing the daughter of a king. The negative 
evidence, the lack of all reference to Gundrada’s royal birth in any 
contemporary writer, would of course give way to the smallest direct 
positive evidence, but it would be very strong in the absence of such 
evidence. And if Orderic was right in calling Gundrada a sister of 
Gerbod, she could not have been the daughter of both William and 
Matilda ; for Gerbod was assuredly not a son of William. 

The first stage of the question then should have been, What was 
the value of the Lewes documents as evidence? and, What. did 
their evidence prove, if we accepted them as genuine? But in 1875 
the genuineness of the documents was generally accepted; only a 
certain doubt had been thrown on the reading of one of them. But 
there had been a good deal of controversy as to their meaning. 

Now this is one of the cases in which the question of the mean- 
ing of a document and the question of its genuineness cannot be 
separated. An undoubtedly genuine contemporary charter, whose 
text has not been tampered with, is, for certain classes of facts, 
facts of genealogy conspicuously among them, the very highest 
evidence that can be had. But the documents in a cartulary, 
mere copies of original charters, are of far less authority: As 
copies, they are liable to mistake, and they may be actual forgeries. 
The amount of trust which we put in them depends largely on in- 
ternal evidence. Now among these Lewes documents, the charter of 
the Conqueror was undoubtedly a real original ; only it was alleged 
that the text had been tampered with. The charter of William of 
Warren and the others were at best copies, conceivably forgeries, 
which had to be taken at what they were worth. Speaking gene- 
tally, they would be enough to prove any alleged fact against 
which there was no opposing evidence elsewhere ; but if they con- 
tained statements contrary to well-established evidence elsewhere, 
we should be inclined to suspect, not the statements resting on 
such well-ascertained evidence elsewhere, but the genuineness of 
the documents which contradicted them. 

In our present case the charter of the Conqueror, if its text 
was undoubtedly uncorrupted, was evidence of the very highest 
kind. And, accepting its text as uncorrupted, the obvious—not 
perhaps the necessary—inference certainly was that Gundrada was 
William’s own daughter. For, if the text were genuine, he called her 
Jilia mea. But, in weighing the value of the other Lewes docu- 
ments, it had to be considered what it was that they stated. From 
the alleged charter of William of Warren the most obvious inference 
certainly was that Gundrada was the daughter of Matilda, but not 
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the daughter of William. The way in which the grantor spoke of 
the king and queen was a very strange way for any man to speak 
of his -wife’s parents. He almost pointedly distinguished Queen 
Matilda the mother of his wife from King William—not the father 
of his wife, but the man by whom he himself was brought into 
England. The third Lewes document, if accepted, proved that 
Gundrada was Matilda’s daughter, but it left the question open as 
to her father. And, with the strong likelihood which would thus 
seem to be established, the language of the Conqueror’s charter, if 
accepted as genuine, did not seem necessarily to upset the obvious 
inferences from the charter of William of Warren. For King 
William to speak of Gundrada as his daughter did not absolutely 
prove that she might not have been the daughter of Matilda only. 
While no man was likely to speak of his wife’s parents as William 
of Warren was made to speak of the king and queen, a man might 
easily speak of his step-daughter, his daughter for many purposes 
of law, as filia mea. 

Now this inference was made the stronger by the fact that the 
words /ilie mee in the Conqueror’s charter were affirmed to be an 
insertion in a different and a later hand. If this were so, it would 
of course at once take away any difficulties arising out of the lan- 
guage of that charter. The charter of William of Warren—no one 
had as yet doubted its genuineness—seemed to imply that Gundrada 
was the daughter of Matilda but not the daughter of William. The 
only mention of Gundrada anywhere else, the passage where Orderic 
spoke of her as the sister of Gerbod, looked the same way. The 
Lewes charter went far to show that William was not Gundrada’s 
father. Orderic confirmed that showing, and further suggested a 
father for her. Whoever was the father of Gerbod must be the 
father of Gundrada. And this seemed further to imply that, before 
her marriage with William, Matilda had been married to the father 
of Gerbod and had borne him two children, Gerbod and Gundrada. 

I do not know whether anybody had gone through this line of 
thought before 1846; but that year saw the results of a line of 
thought which could not have been very different. A paper on the 
parentage of Gundrada and the marriage of William and Matilda 
was then published by Mr. Stapleton in the Archeological Journal, 
iii. 1. Mr. Stapleton had studied Norman records as perhaps no 
other man had; no man better knew all the minute facts about 
Norman places and persons ; but his power of arranging and making 
use of his facts was by no means equal to his diligence and acuteness 
in bringing his facts together. He was one of those writers who 
hopelessly jumble together statement, argument, and conclusion, so 
that it was not always easy to see what his conclusions were. He 
never made a clear statement of what he was trying to prove; he 
would assume the thing to be proved in a casual kind of way while 
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still in the act of proving it. He seemed never to see the difficulties 
on the other side, and he seemed to think that anything that he 
asserted was proved unless it could be directly contradicted. The 
very title of the paper was strange, puzzling, and misleading. It ran 
thus: 

Observations in disproof of the pretended marriage of William de 
Warren, earl of Surrey, with a daughter begotten of Matildis, daughter 
of Baldwin, comte of Flanders, by William the Conqueror, and illustrative 
of the origin and early history of the family in Normandy. 

Now to say nothing of other queernesses, this heading would 
never have suggested to any one the real object of the paper. A 
reader altogether ignorant of the matter would certainly have 
thought that Mr. Stapleton’s object was to disprove a ‘ pretended 
marriage’ of William of Warren; that is, to show that he did not 
marry somebody, not to prove something about the parentage of 
a wife whom he did marry. And such a reader would hardly take 
in that ‘ Matildis, daughter of Baldwin, comte of Flanders,’ was 
no other than the duchess of the Normans and queen of the 
English. I really think that the most obvious meaning of Mr. 
Stapleton’s heading would be that somebody had said that William 
of Warren married a natural daughter of King William, and that 
Mr. Stapleton wished to prove that he did not marry her. 

But Mr. Stapleton’s purpose was very different from this. His 
object was to fix, in his own way of fixing, the parentage of Gund- 
rada, to show that she was not the daughter of King William, 
to show whose daughter she was, and to fix the circumstances 
and causes of the papal prohibition of King William’s marriage with 
her mother. It was hard work indeed—I said so in 1869 and in 
1875—to disentangle Mr. Stapleton’s conclusions from his argu- 
ments and his casual assertions. But, as far as I understood him, 
he seemed to wish to lay down three propositions. 

First, Matilda of Flanders, before her marriage with Duke 
William, was married to Gerbod, advocate of Saint-Bertin, and had 
by him three children, Gundrada, Gerbod, and a certain Frederic, 
who appears several times in the second volume of Domesday. 

Secondly, the ecclesiastical objection to the marriage of William 
and Matilda was not owing—at least not wholly owing—to any 
kindred or affinity between them, but to the fact that Matilda, at 
the time of William’s courtship, had a husband still living. 

Thirdly, the delay in the celebration of the marriage was caused 
by the necessity of obtaining a divorce between Gerbod and Matilda. 

It will be at once seen that the second and third of these 
propositions stand quite apart from the first. For the first Mr. 
Stapleton had really strong ground to go upon, as long as nobody 
doubted the alleged charter of William of Warren. The charter 


gave Gundrada a mother in Queen Matilda; Orderic gave her a 
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father in the fa.her of Earl Gerbod, that is, as Mr. Stapleton 
showed, the elder Gerbod the advocate. But the two latter propo- 
sitions were in no way needed to establish the first, and Mr. 
Stapleton brought no real proof of them whatever. Considering 
the marriage of Gerbod and Matilda to be established, the most 
obvious supposition was that, at the time of Matilda’s marriage to 
William, she was Gerbod’s widow. 

Mr. Stapleton’s doctrine did not long remain unchallenged. 
In the thirty-second volume of the Archeologia (1847), p. 108, 
appeared an article headed, ‘Remarks on Matilda, Queen of William 
the Conqueror, and her daughter Gundrada.’ This was the work 
of the South-Saxon antiquary Mr. W. H. Blaauw, a writer whose 
services to English history have never been appreciated as they 
deserved. He was perhaps bound, as a Sussex man, to say some- 
thing on behalf of the Lewes tradition; and he defended it in full, 
making Gundrada the daughter of William as well as of Matilda. 
Mr. Stapleton had pointed out that in the alleged charter of King 
William, quoted to show that Gundrada was his daughter, the words 
filie mee were written in a different hand instead of some words 
which had become illegible. He held that the true reading was 
pro anima Guillelmi de Warenna et uxoris sue Gondrade pro me et 
heredibus meis. Mr. Blaauw read it, pro anima Guillelmi de Warenna 
et uxoris sue Gondrade filie mee et heredum suorum. He brought some 
strong objections to Mr. Stapleton’s reading pro me et heredibus meis, 
and, while admitting that the words /filie mee were an insertion in a 
later hand, he maintained that they were inserted simply to preserve 
the original reading when it had become illegible by the folding of the 
manuscript. On some points he attacked Mr. Stapleton’s theory 
with much force, showing the utter lack of any direct proof for it, 
especially for the notion of a divorce, and enlarging on the fact that 
all the accounts of William’s courtship speak of Matilda as a maid, 
puella, pucele, demoiselle. He set aside Orderic’s description of Gund- 
rada as Gerbod’s sister as one of his occasional mistakes in genea- 
logy. But perhaps the most valuable part of Mr. Blaauw’s inquiry 
lay in this, that he saw that the right place to go to for any further 
information in the shape of charters was Cluny the mother church 
of Lewes. The Lewes documents, or copies of them, would naturally 
be sent thither, and there was distinct evidence that they were. Mr. 
Blaauw himself mentioned (p. 123; Monasticon, v. p. 12) that at 
one time, in William Rufus’ reign, the monks of Lewes had no 
charter, the document being at Cluny. And Mr. Blaauw further 
printed one document from Cluny, of which we have heard a good 
deal since, but the importance of which neither he nor any one 
else seemed to see at the time. This was no other than a genuine 
charter older than any strictly Lewes document, namely an 
original grant of Earl William to Cluny itself before his foundation 
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of the dependent house at Lewes, with the confirmation of King 
William. The force of this undoubted and uncorrupted document 
is distinct. In it neither King William nor William of Warren, 
though both mention Gundrada, makes the slightest reference to her 
having any kindred either to the king or to the queen. In her hus- 
band’s charter she is simply Gundreda uxor mea ; he and she act con- 
silio et assensu domini nostri regis Anglorum Guillelmi ; King William 
acts rogantibus et obnixe postulantibus Willelmo de Warenna et wxore 
ejus Gundreda, The signatures (other than those of mere witnesses 
which are put separately) are in this form and order. 


‘Signum Willelmi regis Anglorum. 
Signum M. regine Anglorum. 

S. Willelmi comitis filii regis. 
Signum Willelmi de Warenna. 

S. Gundrede uxoris W. de Warenna.’ 


(The application of the title of ‘comes’ to William Rufus is of 
importance, but it does not touch our present question.) That Mr. 
Blaauw could print all this without seeing how it bore on his argu- 
ment, and especially on the question about the reading /ilie mee, 
was certainly very wonderful; but so it is. 

Thus in 1847 the documentary evidence stood thus. There was 
a document, not original but a copy, the alleged charter of Earl 

, William to Lewes, which called Queen Matilda the mother of Gund- 
rada, but did not call King William her father. There was a genuine 
document, the charter of King William to Lewes, in which the king 
seemed to call Gundrada his daughter; but the reading was, to 
say the least, very doubtful. There was an undoubted and uncor- 
rupted document, the charter of Earl William to Cluny, with King 
William’s confirmation, a document in which, if Gundrada had been 
the king’s daughter, it would have been natural to call her so, but 
in which she was not so called, either by her herself or her husband 
or her alleged father. 

In 1858 appeared Mrs. Green's ‘Lives of the Princesses of 
England,’ in which she gave a chapter to Gundrada without accept- 
ing her as the Conqueror’s daughter. Mrs. Green pointed out the 
lack of any mention of Gundrada anywhere but at Lewes, save 
only the passage in Orderic which called her Gerbod’s sister. She 
pointed out that the reading in the Lewes charter of King William 
was doubtful, and that the charter of William of Warren only went 
to prove Gundrada to be the daughter of the queen and not of the 
king. She saw further the force of the use of ducum, not regum, on 
Gundrada’s tomb. On the whole, she gave a very good summary 
of the arguments that had been hitherto brought on each side ; but 
she. failed, like Mr. Blaauw himself, to see the part in the argu- 
ment which should have been played by the Cluny document which 
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had been printed by Mr. Blaauw, and which is actually referred to 
by herself. Mrs. Green leaned on the whole to the belief that 
Gundrada was Matilda’s daughter, but not William’s; but she saw 
the difficulties involved in that belief. 

I next come to myself. And I must here do penance openly 
before all men, for not having seen, any more than Mr. Blaauw or 
Mrs. Green, the value of the all-important piece of evidence which 
Mr. Blaauw had brought to light from Cluny. I went fully into, I 
believe, every other side of the question in the Appendix to which I 
have already referred. I there drew out Mr. Stapleton’s theory in 
the form of three propositions, as I have stated it here, and I dis- 
tinctly said that of those propositions I accepted the first and re- 
jected the second and third. That is to say, I accepted Gundrada 
as a daughter of Matilda, but not a daughter of William, and also 
as sister of the younger Gerbod. The inference I drew was that 
Matilda, at the time of her marriage with Duke William, was the 
widow of the elder Gerbod. I argued against the other points of 
Mr. Stapleton’s theory, for which I could see no kind of evidence. 
I went through several opinions as to the cause of the prohibition 
of the marriage of William and Matilda, and set forth my own 
belief that it must have been some ground of kindred or affinity, 
though I held that it had not been clearly shown what that ground 
of ‘kindred or affinity was. On a very small matter, I pointed out 
that the Frederic whom Mr. Stapleton made a third child of 
Gerbod and Matilda was really the brother of William of Warren, 
not the brother of Gundrada. 

My general position was then on the whole very much that of 
Mrs. Green, though I went much more fully into the arguments 
than she did. I did not then doubt the authority of any of the 
Lewes documents. The alleged charter of William of Warren 
seemed to me to be very strong proof that Gundrada was the 
queen’s daughter but not the king's; no man, I argued, would 
draw the strange distinction between his wife's mother and her 
father which William of Warren is there made to draw between the 
queen and the king. And I argued that the Lewes charter of King 
William did not go against this. The reading jilie mee was very 
doubtful, and, if genuine, it was a way in which a man might very 
likely speak of his step-daughter. The charter of Earl William to 
Cluny and its confirmation by King William, by what ill-luck I 
know not, I wholly passed by. 

In that Appendix I argued against Mr. Blaauw on several 
points. He had spoken slightingly of the authority of Orderie on 
matters of genealogy, and specially of the confusion which he 
(like many others) made about William’s daughters. I answered 
that the mere omission of Gundrada’s name in any of his lists 
would prove very little against her being William’s daughter, but 
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that a great deal was proved by the fact that, the only time 
when she was mentioned at all, she was mentioned in a way in 
which nobody would ever have spoken of a daughter of the king, 
namely as sister of Gerbod. And I argued also against Mr. 
Blaauw’s strongest point, namely the absence of any evidence (out 
of Lewes) for Matilda’s former marriage, and the fact that Matilda, 
at the time of her marriage with William, is expressly spoken of as 
a maid. I pointed out the doubtful and mythical character of some 
of the stories of William’s courtship; but I chiefly relied on two 
parallel cases in which an earlier marriage which it was incon- 
venient to dwell on had been hushed up in the like sort. Duke 
Robert, the Conqueror’s father, married Estrith sister of Cnut ; 
no Norman writer mentions the fact. So in the Encomium 
Emme or Gesta Cnutonis, the first marriage of Emma with 
AXthelred is altogether left out; her children by A®thelred are 
turned into children of Cnut, and she is daringly called virgo at the 
time of her second marriage. From this I argued that the fact 
that no one mentioned any marriage of Matilda with Gerbod, and 
even the fact that she was called a maid at the time of her marriage 
with William, did not disprove, what I held to be established by 
other evidence, that Matilda had been married to Gerbod and was 
by him the mother of Gundrada. 

When I look at my own arguments of twenty years back, they 
seem to me to be—assuming what was then the common ground of 
all disputants, the authority of the Lewes documents—satisfactory 
on all points but one. I made, I repeat it, the same strange omis- 
sion as Mr. Blaauw himself. I did not see the force of the Cluny 
document printed by Mr. Blaauw. I could hardly have passed it 
by altogether ; there it is in Mr. Blaauw’s paper, which I had cer- 
tainly read. I can only suppose that I looked on Earl William’s 
charter and King William’s confirmation as showing that Gundrada 
was no daughter of William, but as not inconsistent with her being 
a daughter of Matilda. Still it is strange that I did not bring the 
document into my argument. 

The next person, as far as I know, to bring the matter up again 
was Sir George Duckett in the ‘ Sussex Archeological Collections’ for 
1878, p. 114. His position was the old local one that Gundrada was 
not only the daughter of Queen Matilda but of King William also. He 
accepted the Lewes documents as they stand, defending the genuine- 
ness of the words /filie mee in King William's grant. He also gave 
another quotation. which I do not remember to have seen elsewhere. 

‘In the Ledger Book of Lewes are these words : 

Iste (William de Warenne) primo non vocabatur nisi solummodo 
Willielmus de Warenna, postea vero processu temporis a Willielmo rege 
et conquestore Anglie, cujus filiam desponsavit, plurime honoratus est. 
(Watscn’s Memoirs, i. 36.) 
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Sir George Duckett did not tell us the date of the ‘ Ledger 
Book,’ and the reference to Watson’s Memoirs gave me no light: 
He seemingly saw no difficulty in the way in which William of 
Warren is made in the charter to speak of the alleged parents of his 
wife, and he speaks of the phrase stirps Gundrada ducum as ‘ con- 
clusive of her affinity to the Conqueror.’ By this last phrase I 
presume that Sir George Duckett meant the opposite to what he 
said, as it was the affinity of Gundrada to the Conqueror, asserted 
by Mr. Stapleton, against which he was arguing. He then went on 
to fix the marriage of William and Matilda to 1049, the year of 
Pope Leo's prohibition. They could not have been married so late 
as 1053, as otherwise Gundrada could not have been born soon 
enough. He alluded, but without quoting or giving the reference, 
to a passage of William of Jumiéges (vii. 26) which runs thus: 


Willelmus dux a quibusdam religiosis sepius redarguebatur, eo quod 
cognatam suam siht in matrimonio copulasset, missis legatis Romanum 
papam super hac re consuluit. 


William of Jumiéges goes on to add that the pope (who is not 
named) feared a war between Normandy and Flanders if William 
and Matilda were obliged to part; he therefore absolved them on 
their founding the two abbeys at Caen. Hence Sir George 
Duckett inferred that ‘it was not till after the marriage that the 
fact of their near relationship was brought to the knowledge of the 
pope.’ He did not explain how this was consistent with the 
prohibition of the marriage by Leo. 

Sir George Duckett further told us: ‘That William of Normandy 
was Matilda’s first and only husband is plain from the following 
facts.’ The facts were the legend of Brihtric (which I have fully 
examined in the Appendix to vol. iv.), whom Sir George Duckett 
made a ‘son of Earl Algar,’ that is a brother of Eadwine and 
Morkere. We were referred to ‘ Thierry’s ‘‘ Conquest of England,” 
i. 428 (Hazlitt),’ a reference which I was and am unable to make, 
and which sounds like a translation. Sir George Duckett then col- 
lected the passages in which Matilda is called puella and the like, 
but without noticing the light thrown on them by the application 
of the same kind of language to the undoubtedly widowed Emma. 
Lastly, he ruled that, when Orderic speaks of Gundrada as‘ soror 
Gerbodi, he must have meant ‘foster sister,’ and he added a discourse 
on fosterage. Gundrada, it seems, was William’s daughter, but put 
to nurse with the wife of the advocate Gerbod. He ended with the 
conclusion that he had ‘ thus adduced different unanswerable argu- 
ments in favour of the royal parentage of Gundrada.’ Of the 
charter to Cluny printed by Mr. Blaauw he had never a word to say. 

I can hardly fancy that this kind of argument was likely to 
make many converts. But both the doctrine of Mr. Stapleton and 
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the elder one which had found a defender in Sir George Duckett 
were presently to be vigorously attacked. This was by Mr. Chester 
Waters, than whom no man better deserves to be listened to on 
any point of genealogy, especially of the Norman genealogy of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Mr. Waters wrote two letters in 
the Academy on 28 December 1878 and 24 May 1879, the latter in 
answer to a letter of mine in February called forth by his former 
one. Mr. Waters’ position was that Gundrada was no daughter 
either of William or of Matilda, a position which he was the first 
to assert. He remarked that there was no evidence connecting her 
with either except the Lewes documents. Of these he accepted the 
charter of the Conqueror as genuine, holding of course the words 
jilie mee to be a spurious insertion. But now came the real turn- 
ing-point of the controversy. Mr. Waters was the first to put the 
controversy on its real ground by seeing how very slight was the 
value of the other Lewes documents, among them of the alleged 
charter of Earl William. None of those who had said anything 
before him, neither Mr. Stapleton nor Mr. Blaauw nor myself, seems 
to have remembered how little a document which is in any case a 
copy and which may be a forgery proves when there is any evidence 
the other way. Mr. Waters then went about to prove his position 
that Gundrada was not the daughter either of William or of Matilda 
in a way which to me at least was a little startling. He brought no 
direct evidence, positive or negative, but referred to a letter of Saint 
Anselm (Lib. iv. ep. 84) to King Henry the First. This contained 
nothing directly about Gundrada’s parentage, but it mentioned a 
proposed marriage between her son, the younger Earl William of 
Warren, and a natural daughter of the king. It is plain that, if 
Gundrada were the daughter either of William or of Matilda, her 
son and Henry’s daughter would be first cousins. Anselm forbade 
the marriage on the ground of kindred; but he made no mention 
of this near kindred ; he spoke only of one much further off, namely 
that they were in the fourth generation of kindred on one side and 
in the sixth generation on the other. Cum ipse et filia vestra ex una 
parte sint cognati in quarta generatione et ex altera in sexta. Mr. 
Waters held that this fully proved that Gundrada was not a 
daughter of either William or Matilda, that is, not a sister or half- 
sister of Henry the First. He did not say directly how this proved 
the point ; but I understood his argument to be that Anselm would 
not have forbidden the marriage on the ground of a distant degree 
of kindred when he could have forbidden it on the ground of a much 
nearer degree. That is, he would not have used a weaker argument 
when he might have used a stronger. This is undoubtedly a very 
strong presumption ; but it would hardly upset any good direct 
evidence. But the main question of all was now started, Are any 
of the Lewes documents, except the charter of the Conqueror in 
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its genuine text, to be reckoned as good evidence ? 
there was nothing said about the charter to Cluny. 

Mr. Waters went further into the twofold kindred between King 
Henry’s daughter and the son of William of Warren and Gundrada. 
The kindred in the sixth degree he saw in the descent of the King’s 
daughter from Gunuor the wife of Richard the Fearless and of 
Earl William from a sister of Gunnor. And he illustrated the mean- 
ing of generatio by two letters of Ivo bishop of Chartres (45 and 
46). The first concerned the marriage of Robert count of Meulan 
to Isabel of Vermandois (see Orderic, 723 p, and my William Rufus, 
i. 551), which was allowed by dispensation ; the second touched the 
marriage of Baldwin the Seventh of Flanders, who hardly concerns 
us on his own account. It seems plain that, by sexta generatio and 
such like phrases, Anselm and Ivo meant strictly the sixth genera- 
tion of pedigree, and not what we should call the sixth degree of 
kindred. Only then how could anybody have married anybody ? 
One does not wonder that King Henry of France sought for a wife 
in Russia. 

But there still was the kindred on the other side—that is, 
through Gundrada—between Gundrada’s son and King Henry’s 
daughter. In Mr. Waters’ view Gundrada, sister of the younger 
Gerbod, was daughter of the elder; but he did not provide her 
with a mother. He suggested that the advocate Gerbod was in 
some way descended from the ducal house of Burgundy, which 
would account for his daughter being called stirps ducum. This 
was avowedly a conjecture, but Mr. Waters brought several inci- 
dental points to show its likelihood. He lastly remarked that, as 
Gundrada’s son Reginald took a prominent part in the siege of 
Rouen in 1090, she may have been nearly as old as her supposed 
mother Matilda. But, on Mr. Stapleton’s theory, she must have 
been born before 1049, which would make her old enough for the 
purpose. 

The next writer on the subject, as far as I know, was Mr. Martin 
Rule in his ‘ Life and Times of Saint Anselm,’ published in 1883. 
He discussed the subject in vol. i. p. 415. I wrote a review of the 
book in the Academy, which led to a published letter or two from 
the author. Mr. Rule was a controversialist of a singular kind. 
That he had a good opinion of himself and his work was perhaps 
no more than is proved when any one of us puts forth any printed 
writing; only Mr. Rule, like Southey, expressed that good opinion 
a little more directly than is usual. And Mr. Rule had clearly 
worked hard in some out-of-the-way sources, though he sometimes 
strangely missed the most obvious authorities. It was as hard to 
make out his conclusions as those of Mr. Stapleton: sometimes 
one had to patch them together out of casual scraps up and down 
the book. He put forth surmises for which he allowed that he 
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had no evidence as if they were truths that had never been doubted ; 
he disputed in a dark and mysterious fashion, sometimes implying 
that he knew things which he would not tell, sometimes implying 
that the disputant on the other side was hiding things in the like 
sort. He was always supposing some deep and hidden purpose in 
his adversary ; in a passage where I thought that I was speaking 
as the simplest seeker after truth, he ‘ noticed my rhetorical devices 
and passed on.’ This was in the book, before I had written my 
review of him; for Mr. Rule, I know not why, was very angry with 
me even then. I think I can live through his anger; but it is 
hard to have one’s careful statement of a case altogether misrepre- 
sented. I had drawn out Mr. Stapleton’s three propositions ; 
I accepted one, but I rejected two, among them the very impor- 
tant one that Matilda had a husband living at the time of her 
marriage with William. This Mr. Rule called adopting Mr. 
Stapleton’s argument ‘with slight but immaterial modifications.’ 
And elsewhere, more hardly still, so much of Mr. Stapleton’s view 
as I did adopt was called ‘Mr. Freeman’s conjecture.’ But I will 
leave personal matters, and deal as well as I can with Mr. Rule’s 
position in the controversy, so far as I can make it out from his 
very singular fashion of statement and argument. 

Mr. Rule then, as far as I understand him, accepted all the 
Lewes documents—the Cluny charter again he did not touch— 
but held that they were to be taken in a mystical sense. Gundrada 
was not the child, but the godchild, of both William and Matilda. 
Hence the words mater and filia. Without any reference to 
Mr. Waters, Mr. Rule quoted the same letters of Anselm and Ivo 
which Mr. Waters had already quoted, and dismissed them with 
the mysterious remark that ‘ there is little need to consult Yvo of 
Chartres or the ‘‘ Acta Conciliorum ;”’ for the information I need 
may be obtained from domestic sources.’ It was almost more 
mysterious when Mr. Rule told us: 

William the Bastard was in the fifth degree of descent from Duke 
Rollo, and Matilda was also descended from Duke Rollo through Adela 
the wife of her great-grandfather Hugh Capet. 

By the law under which they lived William and Matilda were consan- 
guinei. I have not stated that law, and have no more to say about it. 

This was hardly enough to satisfy an eager craving after know- 
ledge. By Adela wife of Hugh Capet might possibly be meant Adela 
granddaughter of Hugh Capet and mother of Matilda, who was 
said to have been married or contracted to William’s uncle Duke 
Richard the Third. This was one of the ways in which the kindred or 
affinity of William and Matilda had been explained, and I examined 
the subject in my Appendix, p. 657. But this did not trace Matilda’s 
pedigree up to Rolf. And when Mr. Rule was pressed on that 
head (see Academy, 10 March 1883) it appeared that he ‘had no 
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more to say about it.’ For all the answer that he gave (Academy, 
$1 March 1888) was this: 

Nor will it avail him to ask me for the pedigree of William and 
Matilda. Mr. Freeman can trace their descent from Duke Rollo without 
my assistance. 

The descent of William the Conqueror from Rolf I could certainly 
trace without anybody’s assistance. As to the descent of Matilda 
from Rolf I was altogether in the dark—I am altogether in the dark 
still—and Mr. Rule refused to enlighten me. 

Mr. Rule had also a discovery of his own, to show who 
Gundrada was. In the Bermondsey Annals, under the year 
1098, a certain Ricardus Guet, frater comitisse Warenne, appears 
as a benefactor of that abbey (see Planché, ‘ Conqueror and his 
Companions,’ i. 136). This had been taken as giving Gerbod and 
Matilda yet another son. Mr. Rule made Gundrada the sister of 
Richard ‘Wet or Wette;’ but he did not say how this made her 
stirps ducum. 

The next year, 1884, Mr. Waters came on the field again. He 
put forth a little book, dedicated to Bishop Stubbs, headed ‘ Gund- 
rada de Warrenne’ (Exeter, Pollard). In this he went again 
through his main arguments in the Academy, repeating more dis- 
tinetly his conviction of the spuriousness of the alleged charter of 
William of Warren and of the inserted words /ilie mee in the 
genuine charter of King William. He then disposed of Sir George 
Duckett’s notion about soror meaning ‘ foster-sister.’ He next came 
to Mr. Rule, whom he cruelly spoke of as ‘ the last and worst writer 
on Gundred’s parentage.’ He showed that the meaning which 
Mr. Rule gave to mater and /ilia was impossible, and reminded him 
—Mr. Rule was scrupulous about canon law—that, as a man and 
his wife could not (for obvious reasons) be godparents to the same 
child, Gundrada could not be (in this sense) filia to William, if 
Matilda was (in this sense) mater to Gundrada. Mr. Waters was 
no better able than I was to trace the descent of Matilda from Rolf; 
but he did what I could not have done, he explained the reference 
to Richard Guet in the Bermondsey Annals. The Countess of 
Warren there spoken of was not Gundrada, but a second wife of 
Earl William, a daughter of the house of Goet, lords of Mont 
Mirail. Mr. Waters lastly expressed his belief that the matter 
might be fully cleared up from the records of Cluny. He did not 
seem to have noticed, any more than I had noticed, how much 
Mr. Blaauw had already unconsciously done towards clearing up the 
matter from that source. 

In 1886 Sir George Duckett came forward again in several shapes, 
to do, yet more unconsciously than Mr. Blaauw, what Mr. Waters 
had suggested might be done. He appeared in Sussex, in York- 
shire, and in a privately printed volume. What he said in Yorkshire 
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I know only from a writing of Mr. Waters ; but from that I presume 
that it was much the same as he said in Sussex. He there (‘ Sussex 
Archeological Collections,’ xxxiv. 121) took no notice of either Mr. 
Rule or Mr. Waters, and he still clave to the belief that Gundrada 
was the daughter of William and Matilda. But Sir George Duckett 
did more. He printed again, with no small rejoicing, as altogether 
a fresh discovery, the charter of Earl William to Cluny with the con- 
firmation of King William, the same which Mr. Blaauw had printed 
thirty-nine years before. His text was in some things more correct 
than Mr. Blaauw’s; he printed the original contractions ; he filled 
up with the name Scanberga a blank which Mr. Blaauw seemingly 
could not read; he filled up with the word faciunt another blank 
where Mr. Blaauw had guessed construxerunt, and he corrected 
donavimus into donamus. But in all material points, in every- 
thing that proved anything, Sir George Duckett’s text was Mr. 
Blaauw’s text over again. Yet its printing was a direct gain; for 
somehow or other both Mr. Waters and myself, and I dare say 
others as well, began, as soon as the charter was printed by Sir 
George Duckett, to give to it the heed which we had so unluckily 
failed to give to it when it was printed by Mr. Blaauw. We became 
more alive to the fact that in this undoubtedly genuine document, the 
text of which had never been tampered with, neither King William 
nor Ear! William had a word to say about Earl William’s wife being 
King William’s daughter, while Gundrada herself signed in a way 
in which a daughter of King William never could have signed. 
This was perhaps not exactly the result which Sir George Duckett 
looked for from his labours, but we could thank him for it all the 
same. 

In the ‘ Sussex Archeological Collections’ Sir George Duckett 
added a note which was a little mysterious: 

Researches in the archives of Cluni have not only resulted in the 
above deed of gift, but in a yet more important record, the Inspeximus 
and exemplification of Earl Warenne’s charter of foundation. This 
attested and collated copy conclusively ends further controversy as to the 


words matris uxoris mee. There is no room for further argument on 
that head. 


Surely it was hard to draw this tempting picture of a document 
which was to prove so much, and not to let us profit by it, even in 
the shape of a translation or a summary. This is what Sir George 
Duckett did, as far as the Sussex Archeological Transactions were 
concerned. He told us about the ‘ Inspeximus and exemplification,’ 
but, so far from printing them, he did not distinctly tell us in what 
direction all further controversy was conclusively ended. We had 
to infer their contents from Sir George Duckett’s abiding belief in 
Gundrada as the daughter of both king and queen. But the 
revelation which was deemed too precious for the public eye, or at 
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least for the South-Saxon eye, was made open to a select few in the 
shape of a thin privately printed volume: ‘ Record Evidences among 
Archives of the Ancient Abbey of Cluni. By Sir G. F. Duckett, 
Bart. Printed for the author, 1886.’ Here we learned all about 
the ‘ Inspeximus and exemplification,’ which were printed in full. 
The copy of the alleged charter with which we had hitherto been 
dealing was made in 1444; the ‘ Inspeximus and exemplification ’ was 
a little earlier. It was made in 1417 by Thomas Nelond, prior of 
Lewes, and it professes to contain copies of the foundation charter 
of Lewes priory by the first Earl William of Warren, and of the con- 
firmation of it by his son the second earl. This last Sir George 
Duckett did not print; but he printed part of the other; ‘the 
parts,’ he says, ‘ which appear of most interest.’ So far, it was, as 
Sir George Duckett said, word for word with the later copy with 
which we had been dealing all along. It therefore contained 
the passage which spoke of Queen Matilda as the mother of the 
earl’s wife and the passage which did not speak of King William as 
her father. 

We now knew, by Sir George Duckett’s help, what the Cluny 
records really supplied. We now knew what the whole of our 
documentary evidence was. There was, as we knew or might have 
known before, a genuine charter of King William which did not call 
Gundrada his daughter, but which practically implied that she was 
not his daughter. There was also, what we knew in another shape, 
a fifteenth century copy of an alleged charter of Earl William which 
called Queen Matilda the mother of Gundrada, but which did not 
eall King William her father. That is to say, the evidence was 
much the same as it was after the publication of Mr. Blaauw’s 
paper ; only we knew more certainly that there was no undoubted 
contemporary evidence to make Gundrada the daughter of Matilda. 
For Sir George Duckett had shown that all the documents which 
called her so were at best copies made in the fifteenth century. 

I suppose that Mr. Waters eould hardly have wished for any- 
thing more to his purpose than these discoveries—for in a certain 
sense they really are discoveries—of Sir George Duckett. Yet it 
turned out that there was at least one man besides Sir George 
Duckett who thought otherwise. A review of Sir George Duckett's 
privately printed volume appeared in the Academy for August 28 
1886, under the signature of ‘ W. Sykes.’ The writer seemed to 
know nothing of any stage of the controversy earlier than the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Waters, who was in his eyes the first person who had 
doubted that Gundrada was the daughter of both the king and 
the queen. Mr. Waters had ‘ invented a theory ;’ but his theory had 
‘ failed to meet with general acceptance, owing to its being in direct 
contradiction to all ancient documents containing mention of 
Gundreda’s name.’ Mr. Waters had suggested that the document 
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which contained the words matris uxoris mee were what Mr. Sykes 
calls a ‘monkish forgery.’ This charge, according to Mr. Sykes, 
was ‘ disposed of’ by Sir George Duckett’s discovery of another 
fifteenth century copy a little older than the fifteenth century copy 
which was already known. Mr. Sykes also spoke of the ‘ oldest 
deed of all—the original grant of Earl William ’—that is, his grant to 
Cluny—without saying a word as to the evidence which it supplied, 

In the same year, 1886, Mr. Waters put forth a ‘ Postscript’ to his 
little book on Gundrada, pointing out the way in which the Cluny 
documents went to strengthen his view and not that of Sir George 
Duckett. But Mr. Waters still spoke of Mr. Blaauw’s old dis- 
covery, the first charter of Earl William with King William’s 
confirmation as ‘ brought to light’—as in a certain sense it was— 
by the ‘researches’ of Sir George Duckett. Still, better late than 
never, he pointed out, what we ought all to have seen forty years 
ago, that the Cluny charter was as distinct against Gundrada being 
William’s daughter as any piece of indirect or negative evidence 
could be. He also pointed out, what also had not before occurred 
to himself or to anybody else, that the passage in Orderic was not 
the only place in which Gundrada was spoken of as Gerbod’s sister. 
He quoted another passage from that singular history printed in the 
‘ Liber de Hyda,’ many of whose statements it is impossible to believe, 
but all whose statements are worth examining, as their writer’s 
account seems always independent. At pp. 295, 296, the Hyde writer 
has a good deal to say about Gerbod and his brother Frederic, and 
he speaks of Gerbod as a brother of Gundrada. The book was not 
printed till 1866 ; so the earlier writers could not make any use of it. 
I made use of its statements about Gerbod, Frederic, and William 
of Warren in the narrative in my fourth volume (pp. 470, 5385, 
ed. 2), but I seem not to have noticed them when I wrote the 
Appendix to the third. Mr. Waters was the first to bring these 
statements into the present controversy. As for their value, the 
Hyde writer is yet more likely to make a mistake than Orderic, 
but he is not likely to have copied from Orderic, and the two 
were not. likely to make the same mistake. And after all the 
value of the statement that Gerbod and Gundrada were brother 
and sister was negative. We were not trying to prove that 
Gundrada was Gerbod’s sister, but that she was not King William’s 
daughter, and for that purpose even a mistaken statement of her 
sisterhood to Gerbod would prove a good deal. If she had been the 
daughter of the king and queen, it could not have come into any 
man’s head to speak of her as sister of Gerbod; no one would speak 
in that way of Countess Adela or any other of the king’s known 
daughters. Two independent statements that Gundrada was sister 
of Gerbod went a long way indeed to show that she was not the 
daughter of King William. 
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Mr. Waters went on with some matter about William of Warren’s 
earldom, and about the various spellings of the name, Warren, 
Warrenne, Warenne, and any other—I have always, writing in 
English, used the common English form. He lastly summed up the 
evidence from his own point of view. But he should not have spoken 
of ‘ the judicial declaration of Archbishop Anselm that Gundrada was 
not the king’s daughter.’ Anselm did not say a word about her being 
the king’s daughter or not. He forbade a marriage between Gund- 
rada’s son and King Henry’s daughter on grounds which he was not 
likely to have taken if Henry and Gundrada had been brother and 
sister. But he made no ‘judicial declaration’ as to Gundrada’s 
parentage. According to Mr. Waters’ case, a ‘ judicial declaration’ 
that Gundrada was not the king’s daughter could not have been 
needed, because nobody had thought that she was. 

Lastly, in this present year 1888 Sir George Duckett has 
appeared yet again, in the shape of two volumes of ‘ Cluni Charters 
and Records.’ They are still not for the general public, but only 
‘for subscribers.’ But the adventurous will find them in the Bodleian. 
I have gone thither to look at them, but I did not find anything on 
our matters which was not in Sir George Duckett’s smaller book. 
I did however look at some other matters, and I found that Sir 
George Duckett, as a maker of cribs, runs the most eminent per- 
formers in that line very hard. It is a light matter to translate 
Dua Normannorum and other titles of that class by ‘ Duke of 
Normandy’ and the like ; but it would need real genius to outdo 
the translation of reges Latini by ‘ kings of the Latin Empire.’ 


And now what is the state of the controversy? Very different 
certainly from what it was when I discussed the matter in 1869 or 
even in 1875. The evidence now stands thus. 

1. No original writer asserts or implies that Gundrada was the 
daughter either of King William or of Queen Matilda. 

2. Two independent writers call her the sister of Gerbod, which 
is inconsistent with her being the daughter of King William. 

8. Saint Anselm, in forbidding the marriage of Gundrada’s son 
with King Henry’s daughter, speaks in a way in which he is most 
unlikely to have spoken if Henry and Gundrada had been brother 
and sister. 

4, The ages of Gundrada’s sons, the younger of whom played 
a distinguished part in 1090, make it unlikely that she was the 
daughter of parents who were certainly not married in 1049, and 
were most likely not married till 1053. 

5. The tombstone of Gundrada calls her stirps ducwm, which is 
not likely if she had been the daughter of a king. 

6. In an undoubted charter of Gundrada’s husband, confirmed 
by King William, she is spoken of simply as the wife of William of 
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Warren, not as the daughter of King William, and she signs in a 
way in which a daughter of King William would not have signed. 

7. In another undoubted charter of King William, he appears 
', to speak of her as his daughter; but the words which call her so 
are inserted in a later hand. 

8. There are several Lewes documents which directly call 
Queen Matilda the mother of Gundrada, but which do not call 
King William her father. But none of these documents are 
originals ; they are all at best copies of the fifteenth century. 

Now, in weighing the force of this: evidence, we may safely 
put aside the notion that the words soror, mater, filia, are to be 
taken in some mystical or metaphorical sense, to express, not 
natural kindred, but artificial affinity by gossipred or fosterage. 
We may be sure that soror means ‘sister,’ that mater means 
‘mother,’ that filia means ‘daughter,’ in the ordinary and natu- 
ral meaning of those words. Those words were all likely enough 
to be used in addressing persons who stood in the relation of 
gossipred or fosterage ; they would not be so used in legal docu- 
ments or in ordinary narrative. If either William of Warren or 
the monks of Lewes in his name called Queen Matilda the mother 
of Gundrada, the meaning intended to be conveyed was that she 
was her mother. When Orderic and the Hyde writer called 
Gundrada sister of Gerbod, they meant that she was his sister. 
Above all, Mr. Waters has unanswerably disposed of Mr. Rule’s 
astonishing notion that Matilda could have been mater to 
Gundrada, and Gundrada at the same time /ilia to William in 
the sense of spiritual affinity. Such a relation as Mr. Rule implies 
would make the birth of our English Aitheling Henry many degrees 
more improper than the birth of his father the Bastard. The only 
conceivable question is as to the force of jilia, in case any one 
still looks on that word as part of King William’s charter to Lewes. 
I still think, as I thought in 1869, that that word alone would not 
upset Mr. Stapleton’s doctrine; it might surely be used of a step- 
daughter. On the other hand, considering the early ages at which 
girls were married, I do not see much strength in the argument 
which I have marked 4. But Mr. Waters’ case can do very well 
without it. 

As the evidence now stands, there is really no ground either 
for the old belief that Gundrada was the daughter of King William 
and Queen Matilda, or for Mr. Stapleton’s doétrine, which I formerly 

adopted, that she was the daughter of Matilda but not the daughter 
of William. There is absolutely nothing to make her William’s 
daughter, except the words /ilie mee said to be in King William’s 
charter to Lewes. Those words are not inconsistent with Mr. 
Stapleton’s theory; but then their genuineness is so doubtful, or 
rather their spuriousness is so clear, that they are of no value to 
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support any theory. We may say without any kind of doubt that 
Gundrada was not the daughter of William. She is nowhere called 
the king’s daughter, nor is her husband called his son-in-law, even 
where it would have been most obvious, as in the Cluny charter, to 
call them so. In the only two passages of any writers where 
she is mentioned, she is not called the daughter of William, but 
the sister of Gerbod. Her tombstone records her descent from 
dukes, not her birth as the daughter of a king. If she was the 
king’s daughter, no one had the slightest interest in denying the 
fact ; many people had an interest in asserting it. It is wonderful 
indeed that, if it had been so, the fact should have remained un- 
known, or at least unrecorded, everywhere beyond the precincts of 
Lewes priory. And when we get within those precincts, we find 
nothing but a charter, genuine indeed in the rest of its matter, 
but whose text has been tampered with on this particular point. 
After this, with no real evidence on one side, with so much evidence 
on the other, we may set aside the notion of Gundrada being King 
William’s daughter as so unlikely, so devoid of all proof, that we 
may fairly call it impossible; and surely it is not that kind of im- 
possible which makes one say credo quia impossibile. 

We now come to the documents contained in the Lewes cartulary, 
and above all to the alleged foundation charter of William of 
Warren, and as to the amount of value to be attached to them. 
Now, first of all, if these documents be trustworthy, what do they 
prove? They clearly tell in favour of Mr. Stapleton, not of Mr. 
Blaauw or of Sir George Duckett. It was the alleged charter of 
William of Warren which made me formerly accept the theory of 
Mr. Stapleton. A genuine document which called Matilda the 
mother of Gundrada, but which did not call William her father, 
would, when coupled with the description of Gundrada as sister 
of Gerbod, certainly go a long way towards the belief that Gund- 
rada was the daughter of Matilda and of the father of Gerbod. 
That is, it would go a long way to prove that Matilda, when she 
married William, was the widow of the elder Gerbod. It must be 
distinctly understood, what does not seem always to be understood, 
that this document can never be quoted to prove that Gundrada 
was William’s daughter: if it is allowed to prove anything, it 
proves quite the other way. Only can it be allowed to prove 
anything? That is the point on which the whole question is 
now brought to turn. The later document from Lewes and the 
earlier document from Cluny are both confessedly not originals. 
They may be true copies of originals or they may be forgeries. 
Now we should naturally assume them to be true copies, if there 
was no reason to think otherwise. Only is there not reason enough 
to think otherwise ? If Gundrada and Gerbod were the children 
of Matilda by a former marriage with the elder Gerbod, how is it 
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that there is no mention anywhere of such marriage or parentage ? 
How is it that Orderic, so fond of genealogy, when speaking of Gerbod 
and Gundrada as brother and sister, does not speak of both of them 
as children of Matilda? How is it that every writer who mentions 
the marriage of William and Matilda speaks of Matilda as a maid 
at the time? I felt these difficulties in 1869 and in 1875; one of 
them I did my best—with, I think, a provisional success—to dispose 
of. But, accepting, as I did, the genuineness of William of Warren’s 
charter, I thought that its direct statement outweighed them all. 
Since then the further difficulty is added that, when it would have 
been specially to Anselm’s purpose if he could have spoken of Gund- 
rada and Henry the First as sister and brother, he says nothing 
of any such near kindred, but grounds his prohibition of the mar- 
riage of their children on a kindred far more remote. Now that 
the possibility of forgery in the charter has once been suggested by 
Mr. Waters, I do not see how its genuineness can be maintained in 
the teeth of such a mass of difficulties and improbabilities as this. 

There is only one difficulty the other way. If Earl William’s 
charter be a forgery, if its intent was, as it doubtless would be, to exalt 
the dignity of the foundress, why did the forger not distinctly speak 
of William as the father of Gundrada as well as of Matilda as her 
mother? Believing, as I did, in the genuineness of the charter, 
this was the argument which, more than any other, made me accept 
Mr. Stapleton’s theory. Earl William, I argued, would never make 
this strange distinction between the parents of his wife. And it is 
undoubtedly strange that the forger should doit. But it is less 
strange that a forger, seeking variety in the turn of his phrases, 
should speak of the queen in one way and of the king in another, 
than that Earl William should do so in a serious document in 
which he had no object but to state facts. At any rate we cannot 
allow a singularity of expression of this kind to establish the 
genuineness of the charter in the teeth of such a mass of evidence 
the other way. 


The conclusion therefore is this. There is nothing to show that 
Gundrada was the daughter either of King William or of Queen 
Matilda ; there is a great deal to show that she was not. The little 
that we know of her comes to this, that she was the sister of 
Gerbod earl of Chester, that is, the daughter of the elder Gerbod 
the advocate, and that she had a pedigree which in some way 
entitled her to be called stirps ducum. Who her ducal forefathers 
were we may hope that Mr. Waters will some day find out. In 
any future edition of the History of the Norman Conquest I 
shall think it my duty to alter every passage which implies a belief 
in any part of the theory of Mr. Stapleton. My belief in that 
theory was a good deal shaken by the arguments of Mr. Waters; 
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but it is Sir George Duckett whom I have specially to thank for 
sending me definitely over to Mr. Waters’ views. I ought to have 
seen the force of the charter to Cluny when it was first printed by 
Mr. Blaauw; as I did not do so, I am thankful to Sir George 
Duckett for printing it again, and thereby bringing it more strongly 
home to my mind. I ought perhaps, without Mr. Waters’ help, 
to have thought of the possibility of the documents in the Lewes 
cartulary being forgeries. But, as I did not do so, while I can 
thank Mr. Waters for first suggesting the thought, so I can no less 
thank Sir George Duckett for so opportunely strengthening that 
thought as he has done by printing the whole story of. the Inspezi- 
mus and exemplification from Cluny. By the joint help of Mr. 
Waters and Sir George Duckett, a piece of history, perhaps of no 
great importance in itself, but of some interest, if only on account 
of the controversy which it has awakened, has been, we cannot ex- 
actly say cleared up, but at any rate freed from a long-standing 
error. 


There still remains the question as to the nature of the kindred 
or affinity between William and Matilda. Mr. Rule, who says that 
he knows what it was, will not tell me, because he says that I know 
it already. Ido not know it already; but I hope that Mr. Waters 
may some day find it out ; he, I am sure, will tell me when he does. 


One word more as to the name Gundrada, Gundred, or what- 
ever we are to call her. I have, from habit, followed the spelling 
on her tombstone, as the one that I first happened to see. I hope 
that no one who is, what I am not, particular about spelling will 
on that account call me ‘a pedantic nuisance’ or a ‘disgrace to 
literature.’ Rather than be called such hard names, I would gladly 
spell the name in any other way that may be less pedantic and more 
literary, say Gundthryth, which would certainly be the English 
form, if there were one, or Guntrut, which I am sure I have seen 
somewhere. The name is one of the endless names from the root 
gund, now understood to mean battle. Forstemann reckons up about 
twenty different spellings of it. Einhard spells it as I do as the 
name of the granddaughter of Charles the Great. For I must 
still, with Shakespeare and other ‘disgraces to literature,’ so call 
the first German emperor, for in history ‘Charlemagne’ is, as 
Shakespeare seems to have known, not his name, but the name of 
his younger brother. One is sorry to give offence, even in these 
small matters; but we cannot make the facts; we must take them 
as we find them. It may be more serious if I, or if Mr. Waters, 
should offend any of those who have hitherto rejoiced in a fancied 
kingly pedigree on the strength of a real or imagined descent from 
William of Warren and Gundrada. 

Epwarp A. FREEMAN, 
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CARUCAGE. 


Srupents of ‘early Plantagenet’ history will doubtless be grateful 
to Mr. Round for bringing to their notice the interesting extracts 
from ‘ Testa de Nevill’ which he has reprinted in the July number of 
this Review; and I in particular should be glad to be allowed to 
offer him my thanks. I should feel still further indebted to him if 
he would explain more fully certain other matters touched upon in 
his note. If I understand him rightly, he holds that under the 
Norman and Angevin kings there was levied at intervals a tax upon 
the land, the unit of assessment varying at different times, but in 
the reigns of Richard and John consisting of a carucate, ploughland, 
or wainage for one plough; and that under Henry III there was 
substituted for this a new form of tax, to which alone the name of 
‘carucage’ rightly belongs, and which was levied not upon the land 
at all, but upon the ploughs owned by the tax-payers, wholly irre- 
spective of their use (above, pp. 506, 507). Compared with such a 
novelty as this, the mere change in the mode of computing the 
extent of the carucate, introduced in 1198, would be a very small 
matter; and although, of course, the real importance of the impost 
(whatever it is to be called) of 1198 depends far less upon its 
financial aspect than upon the advance in the development of the 
representative system, marked by the altered character of the 
machinery whereby the survey was made, yet when viewed simply 
as a landmark in the history of financial administration, it must 
sink into insignificance beside the carucage of 1220, if the character 
of this latter was indeed what Mr. Round represents. I say ‘of 
1220,’ because he appears to date the introduction of the new basis 
of assessment in that year, and the earliest historical use of the 
word ‘ carucage ’ in 1224 (p. 507, n. 22); although I do not under- 
stand his reason, for the term ‘carucage’ is found in the Close 
Rolls as early as 1217, and again in 1218.' Whatever its exact 
date, it is surely very strange that so great an innovation as he 
represents to have been introduced under Henry III should have 
hitherto entirely escaped, as it seems, the notice of historians both 
medieval and modern. The description of it quoted by Mr. Round 
from Matthew Paris shows just as little consciousness of anything 
new in the form of the tax as does the silence of later writers concern- 
ing it. But is it absolutely certain that the substitution of the word 
caruca for carucata from 1220 downwards implies what Mr. Round 
. supposes it to imply? He says that in 1200 ‘ we find Hoveden em- 
ploying the very same formula as in 1198,’ and quotes in a note the 
words ‘ cepit de wnaquaque carucata totius Anglia tres solidos.’ The 
reference added, ‘iv. 167,’ is of course a misprint for ‘iv. 107.’ But 
there we find that although one MS. of Roger of Howden has the 

' Caruag., Rot. Claus. i. 310, a. 1 Hen. III; de carrucagio, ibid. 348, a. 2 Hen. ITI. 
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reading quoted by Mr. Round, another—that which Dr. Stubbs has 
chosen for his text—reads caruca instead of carucata; and we after- 
wards (p. 140) find the same writer calling the same tax denarios 
carucarum ; while Ralf of Coggeshall? describes it as a demand ‘ ut 
quelibet caruca arans tres persolveret solidos.’ Yet Mr. Round seems 
to reckon the impost of 1200 among those levied on the ploughland, 
not on the plough. If, then, ‘ caruca ’ could be used as a synonym for 
‘carucata’ in 1200—as he apparently admits—what evidence is 
there to show that it was no longer so used twenty years later? I 
can see none in the passages which he quotes; if he possesses such 
evidence, I at least should be grateful to him for publishing it. 

Further difficulties, however, remain. According to Mr. Round's 
view, the name ‘ carucage’ belongs only to the era of taxation by the 
plough. But he makes this begin in 1220, and the era of ‘ carucage,’ 
eo nomine, seems to have begun in 1217. There is here an apparent 
discrepancy, which he will doubtless be able to reconcile. Still more 
puzzling to me are the closing words of his note (above, p. 507, 
n. 22): ‘The receipts in Oxfordshire, by hundreds and parishes, 
from the carucage (eo nomine) of 1228 will be found in “ Testa de 
Nevill” (pp. 131-133). In it the “carucate” and “ bovate” no 
longer appear, but only the plough team (caruca).’ I recognise 
only a few of the local names in ‘Testa de Nevill,’ pp. 131-133, 
but those few are all names of places in Berkshire ; and I cannot see 
how to reconcile the date 1228 with the heading, Hee est recepia 
carucagij ultimo assisi anno regni R. Henr’ t’cij q’nto. Moreover, in 
these pages, amid payments pro . . . carucis, pro... carucis et dimid’, 
or et p’te caruce, I find the following: De Eton Will’i de Hastings 
pro x caruc’ tre xx s.—De Sandon pro x carucis terre xx sol. Caruca 
terre seems a strange representative of a ‘ plough team’; and when 
I also find the witnesses at an inquisition on one of the manors 
belonging to Ramsey Abbey, apparently about 1230, stating that 
ibi sunt in dominico due caruce terre, nesciunt quid contineant (Cart. 
Rames. ii. 42), 1 am tempted to question whether throughout the 
reign of Henry III, as well as in those of his father and his uncle, 
caruca and carucata, like virga and virgata, were not occasionally 
synonymous after all. 

I venture to think that Mr. Round somewhat misinterprets what 
he calls ‘ the accepted view’ of the survey made for the levy of 1198. 
He seems to think that its devisers are supposed to have specially 
aimed at substituting a heavier for a lighter taxation. I do not 
know where or by whom such a view has been stated; for the pas- 
sage which he quotes (p. 506) from the introduction to the ‘ Select 
Charters’ clearly refers to the tax of 1194, not to that of 1198. 
Historians have generally assumed—and thus far Mr. Round will 
probably not differ from them—that as a matter of convenience for 

2 See Sel. Chart., third ed. p. 272. 
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purposes of registration and calculation, ‘ the substitution of a uni- 
form for a variable carucate was,’ as Bishop Stubbs says, ‘a great 
advantage to the exchequer’; but no one, that I am aware of, has 
suggested that it was necessarily a disadvantage to the tax-payers 
as a body, whatever it may have been to individuals among them ; 
on the contrary, ‘the allowance of a hundred acres to the plough 
was not an illiberal measure towards the cultivators.’* Those of 
the six Warwickshire manors of which Mr. Round gives the details 
must certainly have had good cause to rejoice at it. Indeed, if the 
new assessment diminished the proceeds of the levy all over the 
country in anything like the same degree as on these manors, the 
financial results of the survey must have been of a character start- 
lingly unlike that which we are accustomed to attribute to the 
administration of Hubert Walter, and we might almost wonder that 
his successors waited twenty years or more before casting aside 
such an unlucky precedent and falling back upon the easier though 
less scientific device of simply counting up ploughs. Primd facie, 
however, there seems a possibility that the new reckoning of 1198 
might tell as heavily in favour of the exchequer in some dis- 
tricts as it told against it in others, if old-fashioned ‘carucates,’ 
varying in extent as greatly as the ‘hides’ with which they had 
once been identified, were measured out, and cut up into uniform 
tracts of a hundred acres apiece. If Mr. Round can furnish any 


evidence to show whether or not there was any such redressing of 
the balance, he will confer another benefit upon historical inquirers. 
Kate Noreare. 


THE VISITATION OF THE MONASTERY OF THAME, 1526. 


An appeal has been made in a recent book on the English monas- 
teries from the judgments passed on the religious houses in the 
time of Henry VIII by the visitors employed to inquire into 
their condition, to the statements to be found in the episcopal 
registers, which record the results of the visitations made by the 
bishops and their injunctions based upon such visitations. In the 
work alluded to, though much stress is laid upon these episcopal 
visitations, none of them is quoted at length. It seems desirable, 
therefore, that some specimens at least of these inquiries, which 
have never yet been printed, should be laid before the public, that 
they may be able to judge how far they clear the monasteries from 
the imputations cast on them at the time of the dissolution. In 
the register of John Longland, bishop of Lincoln, 1521-1547, there 
are a good many records of these visitations relating to houses both 
of monks and nuns. From these the following has been selected 
both as being the earliest in the register, being under the year 
1526, and also as exhibiting the method of dealing with an exempt 
* Pref. to R. Hoveden, iv. 93. 
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house, instances of which do not often occur in episcopal registers. 
According to Mr. Gasquet, the author alluded to above, ‘ There is 
no reason whatever to suppose that the condition of the exempt 
religious was in any way worse than the rest. . . . It is not too 
much to regard the evidence furnished in the pages of these epi- 
scopal registers as giving a faithful picture of the state of the 
religious houses’ (i. 35-36). 

The house of Thame was founded by Alexander, bishop of 
Lincoln, in the twelfth century, for the order of Cistercian or Ber- 
nardine White Monks. The first house of this order founded in 
England was at Waverley in Surrey (founded 1128); hence the 
abbot of Waverley, as the mother house, was the visitor of the 
houses of the order in England by papal privilege and exemption ; 
and the bishop of Lincoln, wishing to correct the irregularities of 
Thame, was obliged to proceed through the abbot of Waverley, 
reserving to himself the right, when the visitation was completed, 
of making his own comments on it. The whole process is given 
below in full detail. 


Contra Abbatem de Thame. 


1. Inprimis articulamur tibi domino abbati quod propter affec- 
tionem et amorem nimium quem erga J. Cowper habes tu expulisti 
quosdam tenentes tuos, et easdem terras et tenementa dimisisti 
eidem Cowper. 

2. Item tu vendidisti eidem Cowper nonnullas arbores circa 
monasterium tuum, pulchriores precipue et grossiores, et ad mag- 
num numerum, in detrimentum magnum et dedecus dicti monas- 
terii, et hoc non justo, sed vili precio et premio. 

8. Item tu habes semper in consortio tuo, in mensa et cubiculo, 
et undequaque, juvenes et pueros, quo nonnulli de te malé et sus- 
piciosé suspicantur et fabulantur. 

4. Item tu habes vel habuisti puerum aut filium Cowper, aut 
alium, tecum in lecto dormientem, sepius jacentem, et pernoc- 
tantem. 

5. Item ipse Cowper quondam equiductor tuus erat, et quasi 
nullius reputationis, tuis tamen auxiliis et bonis monasterii tui 
vaide jam dives efficitur. 

6. Item promovisti H. Symonds ad firmam grangie tue prop- 
ter hane causam quod ipse duceret in uxorem quandam mulierem 
nomine Cornyshe. 

7. Item quidam voluerunt dare pro fine ejusdem grangize xx li. 
et majorem redditum annualem quam iste Symonds reddit, et 
noluisti accipere, in prejudicium domis non parvum. 

8. Item monasterium tuum, grangie, maneria et tenementa 
extremam patiuntur ruinam, et majorem quotidie minantur, nec 
manum apponis in reedificationem. 
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9. Item tua incuria et negligentidé monasterium tuum in extre- 
mam ducitur paupertatem et egestatem, et indebitatur multis 
creditoribus viz. Vicario de Thame, Davidi Lewes, Rich. Lambarte, 
Magistro Dawns et aliis. 

10. Item tu permittis quedam quorundam animalia in pasturis 
tuis depasci, et liberé et absque aliqua pecunia, in magnum monas- 
terii tui detrimentum, nec habes animalia sufficientia ad repletionem 
earundem, sed pauca aut nulla habes. 

11. Item tu in promotionem ad matrimonium famulorum 
tuorum, et aliorum amicorum tuorum inutiliter consumpsisti bona 
monasterii tui viz. ad matrimonium Cowper, Thome Barbour, 
Nicolai Wag et aliorum. 

12. Item tu nunquam fecisti compotum inter fratres tuos, nec 
aliter, directé contra decreta patrum et institutionem religionis, sic 
quod nullus confratrum tuorum statum jam domus dinoscit. 

13. Item tu nimis lauté et sumptuosé convivaris, et nimiam 
familiam habes et frequentiam extraneorum, in magnam depau- 
perationem monasterii, nec circumspectionem aut provisionem 
aliquam habes, neque boves, neque oves, triticum aut brasium, ad 
manutentionem communarum domis, ita quod ultima estate ac- 
commodabat tibi Henricus Bawdewen de Grindon et oves et brasium. 

14. Item in magnum dispendium domits tue nutris multos 
pueros juvenes, et alias otiosas personas, quo domus depauperatur. 

15. Item tu filium Cowper continuo nutris et semper’ est in 
presentia et conspectu tuo, in mensa, et cubiculo, ita quod vicini 
malum de te suspicantur. 

16. Item alii juvenes frequentant consortium confratrum tuorum, 
die et nocte, publicé et secreté, in occasionem ruine confratrum, et 
magnam infamiam et domis et religionis. 

17. Item magna et nimia est frequentatio mulierum in mon- 
asterium ad religiosos, in perniciosissimum exemplum aliarum 
domorum, occasionem mali inter fratres, et dedecus et infamiam 
religionis. 

18. Item tu ignarus es, et fratres nescii ordinis religionis et 
sanctarum ceremoniarum ejusdem, nec ullus fratrum regulas 
Sancti Benedicti scit aut cognoscit. 

19. Item tu non corrigis fratres delinquentes, sed permittis illos 
contra regulam ad libitum monasterio exire, et publicé inter laicos 
sagittare in campis de Thame, ubi sepius publicé et lauté in 
tabernis et domo Cowper convivantur, directe contra decreta sanc- 
torum et regulas sancti Benedicti. 

20. Item finitis visitationibus nulle fiunt punitiones nec refor- 
mationes, sed juxta antiquas libertates et consuetudines malas in 
libertate majori vivunt monachi tui quam laici in quibus demor- 
antur, et vicini dicunt quod nulle reformationes in visitationibus 
hic fiunt, sed de malo in deteriora progrediuntur monachi. 
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21. Item tu sinis dominum Chynnor, monachum tuum, ad libi- 
tum suum quo velit abire, quo multi malé suspicantur de eo, et de 
vita et continentia ejusdem. 


22. Item tui monachi inhonestis vestimentis et fractis incedunt. 


Contra Dompnum Chynnor. 


1. Item tu nimis sumptuosé expendis pecuniam domis, ita quod 
nonnullis debes certas summas pecuniarum viz, Archdiacono Leices- 
trensi, Darby famulo magistri Dawns, fratri tuo, et aliis. 

2. Item nimis suspiciosé frequentas domum et consortium uxoris 
Thome Barbour, mulieris non bone fame ratione tue et confratrum 
tuorum consuetudinis ad eandem. 

3. Item tu nimis frequentas villam de Thame in scandalum tui, 
cum sepius ad te ad illud oppidum quedam mulier nomine N. non 
bone fame accedit, et tu ad illam. 

4. Item tu in ditationem fratris tui Cowper consumis et res et 
pecunias et bona monasterii. 

5. Item tu eras per spatium duarum vel trium ebdomadum 
tanquam capellanus serviens in domo Lentall et die et nocte ibidem 
commorantem [sic] in infamiam et scandalum tuum. 

6. Item tu contra regulam monasticam eras Oxonii, tempore 
sessionis Justiciariorum, publicé in pretorio inter juridicos ad pro- 
curandum et indictandum archidiaconum Leicestr. et quatuor 
famulos suos, ubi judices publicé te increpabant, in scandalum 
religionis tux. 

7. Item tu ad omne quasi verbum juras, et membra Christi 
nominas irreverenter, in pessimum aliorum exemplum et tui dedecus, 


Contra Dom. Edmundum. 


Item tu eras causa quod Joannes Mundy de Sydnam duceret in 


uxorem mulierem grangie, ex quo tempore nimis frequentasti domum 
ejusdem, et erexisti ibidem varias edificationes. 


Contra Priorem. 


1. Item tu negligens es in instructionem fratrum in regulis, 
ceremoniis et aliis requisitis religionis tux. 

2. Item tu permittis fratres ad libitum deambulare, sagittare, 
tempus consumere, et tua negligentia nullus eorum doctus est aut 
expertus neque literis neque scientia, neque grammatica, nec gravi- 
tate, neque in regulis, ceremoniis, nec aliis requisitis religionis tue, 
nec observant silencium aut studium in claustris nee alibi. 

8. Item quando ultimo Londinium petiisti tecum deportasti 
clavem siste sigilli communis monasterii contra regulam tuam. 
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Responsiones ad dictos articulos. 
I. Abbatis. 


Pater et religione et circumspectione venerabilis, patientia prius 
captata, requisitis et impositis liberam respondendi facultatem 
humiliter expetimus. 

1. Primus iste articulus non movet nos utcunque. Etenim 
et vere, apposité in librum manu, nos ne nimio erga Joannem 
Cowper amore quidem affici, immo, ut solemus erga proximos, eum 
ipsum mediocri quodam amoris et dilectionis vinculo prosecutos, 
profitemur, ex ante tenentes nostros in illius conciliandam graciam 
coegisse compelli dicimur, et eadem tenementa eidem dimisisse et 
confirmasse, ipsius duntaxat commodo consulentes. Imprimis Deum 
ipsum, deinde superos omnes protestamur nos in nullum quorum- 
cunque livorem incitatos, immo in amplioris (quoniam longe pluris 
valuerunt) annualis nobis redditis coacervationem persolvendi sum- 
mopere nitebamur ; et id quidem congruum opinabamur ut qui domum 
nostrum in tenementum susceperat, eidem terras illas proximius 
domui adjacentes liberé quidem annecteremus. 

Secundo arbores non adeo proceras neque pulchras, aut tam 
grossa quadam corporum mole, sive tam magni (ut fertur) numeri ; 
quas quondam et nuper a nobis mercaturam fuisse constat, quocirca 
minimé nos in universa hee reos, quibus damnum monasterio in- 
feratur, agnoscimus ; nam neque a nobis agnitus est quispiam, qui 
vel nobis plus afferret pecuniz ; et nos in ista hee coram vobis, 
pater visitator, ad id astricti juramus. . 

Tertio in loco puerorum et juvenum consortia quam hilariter in 
posterum evitare conabimur, similiter id juramento professi. 

Quarto obnoxios nos confitemur, unde et posthac solerti cura 
resecabimus, juramento utcunque servato. 

Quinto Cowper predictus nunquam quidem nostra ex qua creaba- 
mur tempestate, nostris equis preefuit ; ceterum bonis monasterii, id 
est rei familiaris domestic sive forensis, ditatum seu locupletatum 
veré et justé quidem negabimus—nempe subtili et suo ingenioso 
acumine (quod verisimilius dicitur) dum inter mundana negotia 
modo cum uno rursum cum alio pasciscitur, convenit, atque identi- 
dem cum altero idem contrahit, quo fit ut nonnihil divitiarum brevi 
exaggerat in crumenam. Equidem in hiis sicut in omnibus jura- 
mento sumus obligati, ita in omni pene negotio ab ipso Cowper, 
quocum sepe tractavimus, nos vacuos juramus. 

Jam ut sexto respondeamus Simonem Sinclerum ad grangiam 
promovisse id fama habet. Et quidem certum est hoc hominis 
moris est, quod benigné, perquam humané et honesté gerit se ; non 
enim nostra (quod vulgariter ganniunt) invigilantia et opera grangiam 
assequebatur, ut in vidue illius (quod absit) copulam traheremus 
effectum est: immo diserte Magistri Bolls, nostri quidem pro sua 
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virili semper amantissimi, ut omnem firme predicte situm obtineret 
summa cum diligentia elaboratum est. Etenim ipse Simon con- 
scientia teste, salvo quod prestitimus juramento, in illius jam 
dicte mulieris, que Cornicii quondam erat, exarsit amore. 

Nos autem ne quenquam quidem novimus, quanquam quam 
plurimi secus jactitant, qui vel sesqui decem libras nobis numerare 
voluisset. Preterea, pater visitator, pollicebimur, atque etiam 
religiositati vestre per jusjurandum asserimus, quicquid terrarum, 
tenementorum, grangiarum nobis est, si ubicunque in illis ad 
monasterium pertinentibus ruine periculum minatur, longé copiosius 
ad eorundem sustentationem quam abbas quispiam ante nos actum 
est [sic] manus adjutrices apposuimus, et pro modulo-jam indies 
usquequaque opem laturi sumus. Item vero fatemur non adeo 
fuisse activos, pervigiles et industrios re familiari et maximé rus- 
tic, quantum oportuit, decuit et debuimus. Rursum creditoribus 
illis nos obligatos non negemus. Reliquum quod est ut prospecto 
monasterii commodo (quod per nos in omnibus quidem strictissime 
jurati operari tenemur) iisdem creditoribus quam properé queamus 
ex integro satisfacturos. 

Decimo in articulo expansaé ad librum manu quicquid pecorum 
sive animalium in dominicalibus nostris in presentiarum depascitur 
aliena [sic] modo fuit, abegimus et abigimus, non sinentes in 
posterum vel pre gracia vel precio istiusmodi animalia in nostris 
pascuis saginari. 

Porro famulis ad conjugium delibatis pauculum contulisse fate- 
mur, non adeo graciosum impartiti sumus munusculum, quod 
monasterio vel quidquam prejudicet; sed tali in dando usi sumus 
libertate que non dehonestaret, sed qua domus, dum longe 
ampliori fama, honore non onere, commodo non incommodo, hono- 
raretur, sicubi astringebamur juramento, pro nostro virili conati 
sumus. 

Ceterum ut de monasterii rebus et statu integro rationem demus, 
non fratribus, immo patti visitatori tantum, ex statutorum decreto 
nos manifestissime constat obligari. 

Neque tamen adeo opiparé ut fama est reficere solemus; tes- 
tantur etiam ipsi convive ; protestamur enim ex juramento prestito, 
deinde citatis ad id testimonii fratribus profitemur, nos et con- 
vivas cum adfuerint (utinam adessent) vocari, non more abbatis, 
immo in modum colonis [sic] magna penuria et grossis cibis epulari, 
ita ut peregrini, superioresque et pares, id fastidiunt, et erubescunt 
familiam [?] (commodo adductus paulatim). Sané quidem peregrinos 
monasterium frequentantes qua fronte propellam ignoro. Item ex 
Domini Benedicti regula hospitibus suscipiendis nonnihil constricti 
sumus; ex ante ex Baldwino Grindonensi ipso nos mutuum sump- 
sisse omnibus in promptu est. Fatemur nos non adeo mundanis 
divitiis locupletatos quod non interdum mutuasse cogamur. 
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Otiosos vero quis non alit? Atqui huic morbo summo conatu 
obviare studebimus; pueros et juvenes alios, nisi qui nobis valde 
necessarii sunt, a domo nostra exulabimus. 

Infantulum Cowper, quo de nobis tanta orta est suspicio, posthac 
neque in edibus nostris, neque in cubiculo neque alibi associabimus. 

Et quum apud fratres identidem juvenes frequentabunt obser- 
vabimus fideliter, sicut in precedentibus et subsequentibus solem- 
niter juravimus, illi in futurum morbo prospecturi emendationem 
facientes. 

Mulierum autem frequentiam, quibus religioni nihil perniciosius, 
a fratribus omnibus et a nobis ipsis quantum decebit summopere 
destituemus. 

Rursum qualitercunque peritia Latinitatis rudes sumus nos 
tamen et fratres nostros non adeo vel inscios vel ignaros opinamur 
ut ordo ceremonie et sacra ipsa religio funditus ignorarentur, et id 
aliorum judicio relinquimus. 

Insuper summé dolemus, atque penitet admissi, qua [quare ?] 
jure veniam subnixe quidem petimus, quandoquidem delinquen- 
tes (ut oportuit) non castigavimus. Rursum eos et oppida et 
villas, secularium et laicorum consortia colloquiaque, ludos publicos, 
crapulas, commessationes et lautiores et sepius quam par est et 
oportuit, non omnino negabimus. Atqui si posthac rursus hujus- 
modi inique vacationes licuerint fatemur nos non inique penas 
luituros. 

Reformationes omnium nobis recitatorum in his duntaxat quibus 
culpa in nobis est, fient, additis debitis correctionibus si qua in 
posterum prisco et inveterato more resurgant aut pullulent enormia ; 
et nos confidimus paternitatem vestram jam nunc vere profiteri 
visitationem factam et reformationem, studebimusque non de pejori 
in deterius progredi, sed in quantum valemus de sancto in sanctius 
passim ire et perfectius. 

Observabo per jusjurandum ne Chynnor frater amplius divagetur. 
Id enim discrecio vestra preter cetera illi injuncta instituit, ut 
semper in conventu, in oratorio, in claustro, in refectorio, in dor- 
mitorio, et aliis locis regularibus, castigatissime et pre religiosé 
diversetur, inflicta ei si alias fecisse comperiatur condigna puniti- 
one. 

Si qui vero monachi nostri inhonestis operiantur vestibus, demi- 
ramur satis, nempe solitum quidem stipendium (ut solebamus) 
singulis erogavimus, dabimusque operam ne de cetero in scandalum 
nostri adeo lassis [? laceratis] incedant vestibus. 

Equidem ad singulorum articulorum observationem adeo jura- 
mento constringimur arcté ut si aliquando ex fluxo et fragili sensu 
aut tarda oblivione ad prisca illa et antiqua errata delabimur, mox 


juramenti memores ab iniquo coeptu pedem retrahere non elonga- 
bimus. 
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Responsio fratris Chynnor. 


Venerande pater, primo petitaé venia, sic respondeo. Fateor me 
Magistro Archidiacono Lecestrie sive fratri etiam meo pecunie 
debere nihil, porro famulo Magistri Dawns pauculum quiddam 
debeo, et id quo inter utrumque etiam prope determinatum est. 
Secundo ad sancta evangelia jam invitatus appono manum, ne me 
unquam quidem (ita me deus adjuvet) seu diabolicé mente qualiter- 
cunque uxorem Thome Barbour, seu lascivo verbo, nedum signo 
iniquo eam exacuisse, domum autem vel villulam ipsam preter 
Abbatis potestatem unquam [? nonnunquam] me intravisse fateor. 
Preterea mulierem quampiam cujuscunque ville, sive in villa Tamensi 
sive alibi, ad me concursum habere, vel etiam mihi quovis secreto 
occurrere pacto ne unquam aut invitavi, quod absit, aut optaverim. 
Quarto nil unquam rei monasterii seu magni sive etiam parvi 
momenti me unum quidem denarium, immo ne obolum, vel etiam 
quadrantem, in fratris mei commodum et locupletationem ex isto 
juramento coram, et ex corde illato vel blando, precibus aut dolo 
quovis me promovisse aut contulisse fateor. 

Apud Lentall certis diebus tanquam sacellanum intervallo eb- 
domadarum trium, concessa ad id prepositi mei voluntate, celebrandi 
gratia pernoctasse, tamen extra monasterium; quanquam sero 
interdum domum redisse constat [?], fateor. 

Imperio abbatis mei et confratrum simul in re et causa monas- 
terii ut decuit me ad Oxonias contuli, ubi tum temporis et judices 
consessére publicé, et quatuor illi archidiaconi famuli juridicis 
interfuere, quibusdam illorum pro injuriis ccnobio illatis ne ullis 
sané verbis obviare potuerim, neque me judices (quoniam et ego 
illis, et ipsi mihi ne unum quidem verbum fecerunt) increpabant 
aut arguebant. 

Juramenta non enim ad omne (ut fertur) quasi verbum ex ore 
decidunt, sed non sponte, immo incogitantia, inter loquendum non- 
nunquam decidunt verba non bene sonantia. Tamen in his sicut in 
omnibus, sicuti me condecebit, obedientie jugo astrictus, quo jure 
quaque injuria, indicioni, decreto, injunctioni, ordinationi, constitu- 
tioni reverende paternitatis vestre collum meum et subjicio et 
substerno. 

Responsio Prioris. 

Mea negligentia et remissa officii nobis commissi observatione 
et executione confratres hujusmodi ceremonias que ad nostri ordinis 
perfectionem attinent audaciores transgrediendi tieri non injuria mihi 
imponitur ; qua in re pudore correptus, pater religione [ venerabilis |, 
emendationi et reformationi in omnibus que et mihi et confratribus 
meis a paternitate vestré imponantur deinceps infallibiliter a nobis; 
melius solito, adimplendo, collum meum substerno. 

Et etiam clavem sigilli communis mecum Londinium apportare 
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fama est; testantur confratres mei-istiusmodi accusationi minime 
me obnoxium, et id paternitati vestre (ex juramento prestito) 
veraciter et fideliter intimo. 


Responsio Edmundi. 


Non unquam cujusvis matrimonii contractui interfui, nec cui- 
quam matrimonio uspiam aut profui aut obfui. Et quod domus 
ibidem tum reparabantur matrimonium non in causa erat, immo 
majoris ruine periculum ad reedificationem nos movebat, et pre- 
positi mei jussu illis operariis sepenumero et profui et interfui. 


Injunctiones Abbatis de Waverley in dioc. Winton. 


Nos frater Joannes monasterii Sancte Virginis Marie de Waver- 
leya Dei gracié perhumilis abbas, ordinis Cistercii Winton Diocesis, 
non solum pro sanctaé auctoritate Reverendissimi in Christo patris 
domini domini Thome miseracioné divina tituli Sancte Cecilie 
sacrosancte Romane ecclesiw presbiteri Cardinalis, Eboracensis 
Archiepiscopi, Anglie primatis, et apostolice sedis non modo nati, 
sed etiam de latere legati, ipsiusque regni Anglie cancellarii, super 
certis monasteriis hujus incliti regni Anglie in nostra commissione 
patenter expressis et nominatim commissis; verum etiam paterna 
jurisdictione nostra, qua etiam in hac parte modo fungimur, secundo 
die mensis Februarii, anno Dni millesimo quarengentesimo vicesimo 
quinto, pro prospero religionis statu, et ampliori monasterii com- 
modo, monasterium de Thame personaliter visitantes, pariter et 
reformantes ; ad laudem et gloriam summe et individue Trinitatis, 
honoremque beatissime Dei genetricis, nostri antedicti ordinis 
singularissime protectricis [?] et conservatricis, nonnulla statuta 
subsequentia, prehabitaé deliberatione matura, edidimus, et ordina- 
tiones fecimus que ab omnibus et singulis regularibus personis 
predicti monasterii prout aliqualiter tangunt et concernunt, fideliter 
firmiterque observari in virtute sancte obedientie volumus et 
districté precipiendo mandamus. Imprimis, licet autem satis tam 
in regula divi Benedicti quam in jure sit provisum quomodo 
monachi nostri ordinis convenire debeant ad divina officia (diurna 
videlicet et nocturna) necnon legere et psallere in eisdem (que 
tamen hee negligenter omittuntur interdum) volumus et etiam 
ordinamus ut universi et singuli monachi prelibati monasterii cum 
gravitate et modestia humiliter et devoté singulis horis consuetis et 
debitis ad divina officia persolvenda interesse studeant, his dun- 
taxat exceptis quos abbas sua indulgentié, et magna monasterii 
 utilitate, seu pregravi corporis valetudine, et devoté [sic] absentare 
voluerit. Ipsaque divina officia cum devocione sincera, tractim, 
distincte concinantur, et debité celebrentur in hac domo, melius 
solito, juxta beati patris Bernardi formam et regulam in materna 
nostra domo Cistercii, inviolabiliter observantes, non transcurrendo 
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aut sincopando, et quod alia que hiis impediuntur afferrent [?]. In- 
hibemus quod, sub pend excommunicationis contradicentibus in- 
fligenda, seculares sive laici cantores, tam viri quam pueri, tempore 
divinorum ab ipso choro conventuali excludantur. Et cantus 
fractus, Anglice Pryke Songe, cum pulsatione organorum per 
hujusmodi seculares personas cum fratribus chorum intrantes, una 
cum ipsis ibidem sedentes, confabulantes, dissolutiones moventes, 
amodo dampnamus, et domino Abbati sub pena contemptis simi- 
liter mandamus ut diligenter et districté provideat hujusmodi nos- 
trum statutum inviolabiliter observari. Permittimus tamen quod 
religiosi viri inter se, exclusis semper predictis laicis cantoribus, 
aliquam melodiam super simplicem cantum diebus dominicis et 
natalibus sanctorum in missis et vesperis cum pulsatione organorum, 
per aliquem fratrem aut honestum secularem facerent, ita quod non 
habeat cum fratribus nimiam familiaritatem. Similiter in missis 
Beate Marie cotidianis extra chorum permittimus faciendum a 
fratribus ibidem existentibus. Ceremonie debita reverentia im- 
pleantur, summum silentium servetur, lustrationes oculorum in 
parietibus evitentur, oculis in terram defixis, manibus in modum 
crucis plicatis, Deum . . . mentis precordiis intuentes, proster- 
nationibus et inclinationibus nequaquam postpositis. Omnes 
quoque et singuli, hiis solummodo exceptis, quos apud se justa 
causé monasterii abbas retinere voluerit, ad Salve Regina post 
completorium in ecclesia decantari consuetum ad sonitum con- 
veniant, chorumque intrent beatissime Dei genetrici obsequium 
gratum oblaturi, quo decantato, aqua benedicté primitus aspersi 
dormitorium petant fratres, ubi usque ad vigiliarum pulsationem 
ullo absque egressu, nisi ingens necessitas sive evidens utilitas 
cum speciali facultate exitum [causaverit] in summo silentio, 
singuli in singulis lectis, jaceant atque dormiant, illis duntaxat 
exceptis videlicet infirmis, aut legitimé ab abbate excusatis. Atque 
etiam prohibemus ut ullus ibi secularis cujusvis etatis fuerit, 
pernoctare, expectare, intrare aut exire permittatur. Atque abbati 
damus in mandato ut quam cito poterit in dormitorii repa- 
racionem manum apponere non dissimulet. Ibidemque lampadem 
jugiter et presertim hiemali tempore ardere faciat, ut fratribus ad 
necessaria peragenda noctu gradientibus lumen exhiberi valeat : 
fiatque serutinium a presidente noctanter per lectos singulorum, et 
qui ibi repertus non fuerit pro fugitivo habeatur, hiis autem 
exceptis quibus Abbas egritudinis causa, aut alia justa causa, 
dispensare decreverit. Item statuimus et districte precipiendo 
mandamus, et sub pend regularis discipline domino sacriste 
infligenda ordinamus, quatenus ad vigilias pulset, ut festivis diebus 
hora tertia, ferialibus autem hora quarté fratres simul ‘in choro 
convenire valeant, ne ad celeriorem quam decet cantandi -festi- 
nantiam cogantur, sub pend superius limitata aut ad prioris yel 
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alterius presidentis arbitrium pro delicti qualitate infligenda : 
cunctaque intervalla ab omnibus et singulis regularibus personis 
infallibiliter fore observanda decernimus ; in quibus vero lectioni in 
claustro singuli (excusatione legitima minime pretensa) jugiter 
vacent, presertim diebus dominicis et festis in quibus regularis 
disciplina sit studiosius exercenda: aliis diebus cum expediens 
videbitur interdum labori manuali sedulo insistant, et a quibus- 
libet vagacionibus et discursu et ludis inhonestis hujusmodi 
temporibus diligentissimé religiosos compescere domino abbati aut 
ejus vicem gerentibus sub virtute sancte obedientie injungimus. 
Item quod continuum lumen puri cordis aut boni operis coram Deo 
ardere debeat, nos idcirco firmiter precipiendo statuimus et etiam 
ordinamus quod abbas accuratius provideat ante tempus quadra- 
gesimale, sub pena contemptiis, quod tres lampades semper habe- 
antur et accendantur in oratorio ad vigilias, prout expressius in 
libro usuum designatur, et quod una ipsarum die noctuque coram 
summi sacramento altaris incessanter ardens habeatur, ebdoma- 
darius servitor jugiter invigilet, sub pena regularis discipline 
districte mandamus. Sacerdotes non intitulati, prius confessionis 
et penitentiz balsamo se pungentes, ter in ebdomada ad minus 
celebrare seipsos disponant. Non [sic] sacerdotes dominicis et 
sermonum diebus communicent, nisi ex causé quam Abbati, priori, 
aut penitentiariis monasterii non differant intimare, eorumque 
judicio vel abstineant vel accedant, sub pena levis culpe quam 
utrumque reum tam sacerdotem quam non sacerdotem sustinere 
decernimus. Silentiumque continuum quod clavis religionis 
fore indicatur semper in locis debitis et consuetis ab omnibus et 
singulis monachis, perfectius solito, sub pend in statutis trans- 
gressoribus limitata districtissimé observari mandamus. Etiam 
firmiter statuimus et ordinamus ut Abbas die noctuque longé 
vigilantius et commodius solito provideat quod bona et competenti 
hora ostia cujuslibet officine claudantur, serentur, aperiantur, et 
presertim ostia dormitorii et promptuarii, per quod cujuslibet 
introitum omnino prohibemus. Damnamusque deinceps omni- 
modas potationes et commessationes, presertim in promptuario, in 
coquina, aut alibi, per conventum sive seculares, et precipué horis 
nocturnis et non competentibus, nisi fratres nonnulli fortassis siti 
laborantes, aut alia causa legitima, ad exitum de dormitorio per 
presidentis facultatem quandoque coarctabuntur ubique sine stre- 
pitu; necnon cantus et clamores in domo conventuali prope ostium 
dormitorii aut alibi omnino prohibemus: volumus etiam et in 
virtute sancte obedientie precipiendo mandamus abbati quod in 
refectorio feriis quartis, necnon in omnibus festis diebus, loco ut 
quam primum queat ad hoe apparato, fratres ibidem reficere faciat 
cum graciarum actionibus ante et post refectionem, solemniter et 
debite decantando. Instituimus etiam quod regula divi patris 
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Benedicti, liber usuum, deffinitiones antique et novelle, una cum 
benedictinis, a priore, subpriore, vel ab aliquo fratre ad hoe docto 
et idoneo, annuatim integraliter et attenté perlegantur, etiam, si 
opus fuerit, vulgariter exponantur ne quis frater ignorantié aut 
inscitié se excusare valeat. Et quia mulierum ingressus et nomi- 
natim per loca regularia (que secundum declarationes Benedictinas 
domus sive loca illa sunt quibus monachi debent residere) nisi forte 
fuerit tam reverenda persona et honesta quod ei sine gravi scandalo 
et ingenti damno monasterii convenienter nequeat denegari ' 

Item statuimus quod quilibet administrator sive officiarius 
regularis omnia bona, jocalia, pecuniam, utensilia, necnon alia ad 
eorum officia pertinentia, tam infra quam extra monasterium, in 
grangiis aut alibi, in scriptis de abbate aut ejus deputato recipere 
habeat: necnon de eisdem ad minus in quolibet anni termino, aut 
cum opus fuerit, aut expediens per abbatem censebitur, plenam et 
lucidam reddere computacionem diligenter studeat, coram conventu 
et senioribus monasterii: et semel in anno tam abbas quam ejus 
officiarii claram et generalem patri visitatori fecerint computa- 
cionem de omnibus et singulis receptis, expensis et debitis per 
parvas et minutas portiunculas; et antequam quispiam ad ad- 
ministrationem admittatur prestare habeat juramentum, caveat- 
que abbas deinceps ne cito manus apponat suas profluis et 
superfluis nemorum silvarum aut arborum vendicionibus, immo 
eorundem vastationibus et spoliationibus, sub pena contemptis. 
Abbati sub eadem pena absque assensu conventus aut seniorum 
domis consilio, tenementa sive firmas aut terras magni precii, 
licet pro magno et ingenti precio possit exponere [non] 
liceat. Et ne vicium proprietatis locum vendicet et possideat man- 
damus ut unusquisque fratrum de omnibus et singulis que penes 
se habere dinoscitur, semel in anno schedulam veram faciat et 
scribat, eamque abbati ante dominicam in ramis palmarum tradat 
ne sentenci# excommunicationis (quod absit) ipso die fulminande 
particeps fiat. Etiam ne ignorantia, virtutum noverca, monastice 
vite dissipatrix, locum in religiosis obtineat, districtius domino 
abbati precipimus ut instructorem juvenum doctum atque idoneum 
ad illos docendos in grammaticalibus a tali opere tam celesti et 
laude digno [instituat] et sistere permittat. Districte etiam precipi- 
mus abbati et ejus absentia presidenti ut nulli de cetero egrediendi 
licentia a monasterio tribuatur, nec ad villam de Thama, nec alibi 
sagittandi gracié cum secularibus nec quacunque causa, nisi pro 
magna necessitate vel evidenti domus utilitate, culpabiles autem, 
tam mittentes quam missi, tribus diebus pro qualibet vice penam 
peragant levis culpe. Tamen recreationes honeste et religioss 
itaque fiant infra libertates monasterii, funditus exclusis secularibus, 
duobus tribusve diebus in ebdomada, vel certis illorum dierum horis 


' Sentence appears to be unfinished. 
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limitatis ad abbatis discrecionem permittantur. Et si quis rebellis 
aut maledicus repertus fuerit (quod absit) abbati, priori, aut sub- 
priori, in penis quomodo aut qualiter infligendis seu imponendis 
penam peragat levis culpm, alioquin ipso facto suspendatur, donec 
penitentiam peragat injunctam. Et quod superfluum fore constat 
jura et leges condere nisi debite executioni demandentur, domino 
abbati sub pend contemptiis, sic priori et subpriori sub ordinis 
censuris mandamus ut hee nostra salubria instituta, religionis 
observantie valde congrua et salubria, inviolabilia observent et a 
singulis quos tangunt et concernunt sic observari faciant, trans- 
gressores vero sic penis affligant ut delinquendi metus ceteris omnino 
prebeatur. Etiam quod carta visitationis legatur per cantorem 
quater in anno mandamus coram fratribus in capitulo, ac in sequenti 
visitatione coram nobis patenter ostendatis que sunt fideliter 
observata. Demum omnes in Christi visceribus obnixius hortamur 
et monemus quatenus dominum abbatem diligant, religiosam ducere 
vitam ad effectum studeant, levitates morum devitent, modestiam 
gravitatemque proferant, mutuam semper charitatem teneant, 
divinis obsequiis accuraté intendant, obedientiam sine mora exhibere 
non omittant, lectionibus opportunis temporibus insudent, vaga- 
tiones ac ludos inhonestos conculcent, officinasque indebité minime 
ingrediantur, necnon ceremonias ordinis et hujus monasterii hac- 
tenus honesté et laudabiliter observatas, studiosé debité custodiant, 
sicque in hujus mundi stadio cursum suum peragant ut tandem 
eterne felicitatis bravium merito adipisci valeant. Insuper inhibe- 
mus omnibus et singulis in virtute sancte obedientie et sub pena 
excommunicationis late sentencie ne presentem cartam et hec 
nostra instituta monasticam vitam concernentia audeat quidpiam 
infringere, seu de hac domo asportare, absque nostra facultate 
speciali. Dat. in eodem monasterio de Thama sub appositione 
sigilli nostri pastoralis officii die et anno superius. 


Litere Visitatoris videlicet Abbatis de Waverley. 


En, pater venerabilis et sancte religionis amantissime, omnibus 
articulis tuis fidelia et non ficta filiorum tuorum humillima re- 
sponsa. En quoque licet rudem, tamen secundum ordinis nostri 
formam dictatum visitationis nostre actum dignissimis manibus 
vestris offerimus—id quidem a paternitate vestra subnixius expe- 
tentes quatenus perlectis singulis eundem ipsum rursus ad manus, 
ne ordinis arcana alterius religionis sive laicorum patefiant personis, 
remittere dignemini. Confidimus namque dignationem vestram 


tutorem ac defensorem nostre religionis fore. Assit honori tuo 
Sanctus Spiritus. 


Ex monasterio nostro scriptum decimo tertio die mensis 
Februarii. 
Tuus, quantus est, orator assiduus, 
JOANNES PERHUMILIS ABBAS. 
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Rescribit dominus Episcopus Lincoln. mentem suam ad omnia predicta 
Abbatis de Waverley. 


1. Abbas primo responso persuadere conatur terras quas a 
prioribus conductoribus submovit et Joanni Cowper locavit, longe 
minoris justo annuo precio prius fuisse locatas, et hanc ipse causam 
predicat quod in amplioris coacervationem (ut suis verbis utar) 
terras illas domui Joannis Cowper proximas liberé ipsi domui 
adjunxerit. Hee quod frivola sit excusatio quis est qui non videat ? 
sienim amplioris spe redditis adductus locandas has terras curavit, 
et ut ipsemet fatetur liberé has terras domui Joannis Cowper 
adjunxit, fieri non potest ut in majorem usum vel in ampliores 
annales redditus curavit locandas. Quod enim liberé datur precium 
non dilatat nec auget. Itaque ex tali rusticorum prediorum ex 
urbanis divisione sequitur necessario magna urbani predii jactura, 
cum ruri non forma, aut domias situ, sed rei rustice exercitio 
vivitur. Non igitur prudens aut circumspectus rei domestice admin- 
istrator habendus aut judicandus est qui sic rustica ab urbanis 
dividit ut uni consulens alterum perditum iri sinat. 

2. Quum negat proceras et magna in copia vendidisse Joanni 
Cowper arbores, miror plurimum hominis audaciam, qui quod 
omnibus luce clarius patet fucis tamen ac coloribus adumbrare 
nititur. Sic enim prima responsionis parte non vendidisse se 
arbores, postea tamen fatetur ex harum venditione nihil intulisse 
ccenobio damni aut mali, cum nullus melior harum estimator in- 
veniretur. Non equidem censentur boni rerum curatores qui 
magna corporum mole arbores, in usum et vetustarum domuum 
edificationem a majoribus multos annos consignatas, solum eam ob 
rem prestant, ac minime quidem quod liberalior harum licitator 
ad manum non occurrit. 

8. Tertio pollicetur se deinceps abdicaturum pueros quibuscum 
nimis conversabatur et in mensé et in lecto. Sed quia contra re- 
gulas sanctorum patrum juvenes collectaneos habebat, ex quo gra- 
vissimé mali fama laborabat, nihil in hac visitatione contra eum 
statuitur. Quanta tamen pericula indies ex tali concubitu religiosis 
accidunt personis tam est manifestum ut scandalizentur ex eo 
religiosa loca quamplurima. Quod vicium quia vigebat in capite 
ad confratres ejus exemplo perventum est. 

4. Quarto responso pollicetur se posthac non concubiturum cum 
filiolo Cowper ‘ juramento utcunque signato.’ Quid important hee 
verba ‘juramento utcunque signato’ nisi jurato taliter qualiter 
signato non intelligo, quod juramenta, quorum violatio in pericu- 
lum tendit, non taliter qualiter, nec utcunque, sed firmissimé, 
diligentissimé ac fidelissimé sunt servanda. 

5. Quinto negat abbas Joannem Cowper quocum sepe pactus 
est, aut contraxisse per eum, aut bonis monasterii locupletatum esse. 
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Fatetur tamen ipsum Cowper nuper pauperem fuisse, cum eo fre- 
quenter et identidem convenisse et contraxisse, et contractibus quos 
cum uno atque altero fecit brevi tempore fecit magnam divitiarum 
vim accumulasse. Itaque qui fieri potest quin ex tam mala, impru- 
denti ac incauté abbatis administratione Joannes Cowper, porro 
aliquis callidus, ex mutuis suis ac abbatis contractibus magnas 
opes ac ingentem pecunie vim contraxerit ? 

6. Certam famam eorum esse que sextus articulus habet nec 
fatetur liber ipsum eam ob causam suasisse Simoni Sinclero ut 
grangie curam sumeret quia relictam uxorem Cornyshe duceret, 
salvo tamen juramento affirmat hoc quod fama refert verum non 
esse. Ecce, pater visitator, quam insincera immo ut verius dicam 
quam perplexa est hee responsio ‘salvo suo juramento.’ Ista paria 
sunt, fateor famam de hac re valere sed nolo jurare an verum sit 
necne, quod hee fama [refert]. Ac mihi longe aliter cogendus 
videtur facti veritatem manifestare, nolensque respondere mediante 
juramento habetur pro confesso, preterea confitenti se infamatum 
indicanda esset canonica purgatio, sed nullum istorum hucusque 
factum video. 

7. Septimo dicit se non novisse quempiam qui pro grangie 
firma plus Simone Sinclero daret quousque locatio absoluta fuisset ; 
modo tamen fatetur complures esse qui jactitant sese multo plures 
pecunias pro annuo redditu grangie daturos fuisse. Qui boni et 
utiles sunt dispensatores non statim, non precipitanter, predia sua 
locant, sed licitatores complures expectant, et priusquam predia 
sua demittant, naturam, valorem, fructum et omnem commoditatem 
earundem diligenter explorant ; sed iste bonus vir, ut fatetur, licita- 
tores non expectavit, nec que debuit ante locationem exploravit. 

8. Octavo protestatur se curiose prospexisse ruinis monasterii 
sui, restaurationes et edificationes domorum fecisse, pollicetur et se 
facturum posthac. Sed quoniam arbores prope omnes edificationi 
necessarias vendidit, et debita monasterii aut equantur annuis 
redditibus, aut ut fama est ipsos redditus superant, non video 
quomodo speremus eum ruinis tam variis subvenire posse in 
futurum. 

9. Nono, cum talis debet esse abbas qui religione ceteros ante- 
cellat, et in curandis monasterii negotiis ceteris prepolleat, hic abbas 
fatetur se non fuisse adeo activé pervigilem et industriosum in 
re familiari et maximé rusticé quantum oportuit, decuit, et decuisset 
esse: fatetur insuper se diversis creditoribus indebitatum esse, et 
revera nova debita contraxit, et illa quidem satis magna. Si ergo, 
pensatis omnibus, redditus monasterii satis ampli, et silvarum 
grossarumque arborum venditiones tot annis quibus dicto ceenobio 
prefuit, sibi non sufficiant ut ex illis onera consueta et necessaria 
supportet, non est dubitandum quoniam non sit bonus et pervigil 
administrator, ex temporis cursu paulatim monasterium istud in 
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tantam paupertatem et debitorum molem redigetur, ut cum non 
amplius habeat mobilium quod vendat, ipsa etiam predia sua 
cogetur hypothecare, aut penitus distrahere ; ac insuper cum abbas 
ideo preficitur ut prosit non ut presit solum, qui non potest prodesse, 
ut fatur, monasterio, quare eidem presse permittitur ? Non debet 
insuper abbas mutuum contrahere, nisi cum capituli sui consensu, 
et pecunia inde recepta non suis sed confratrum manibus in utilita- 
tem monasterii servanda et dispensanda est. ‘Omnia fac cum 
consilio, et post factum non penitebis.’ 

10. Decimo ‘expansa ad librum manu’ etc. quid sibi volunt 
hee verba non intelligo. Non enim qui manum expansam ad 
librum habent jurare dicuntur nec polliceri; promittit tamen 
quod neque prece neque precio aliena animalia in suis pasturis 
deinceps saginabuntur. Cum ergo propria monasterium animalia 
non habeat que pascuis sufficiant, nec sunt ibidem pecunie unde 
tot animalia comparentur, quid faciet abbas cum tam amplis pascuis 
in quibus neque propria neque aliena pecora gratis, aut convento 
precio, depasci debeant ? 

11. Undecimo loco dicit abbas quod in dandis suis amicis et 
famulis pecuniis ea usus est liberalitate que non dehonestavit, sed 
que domus domini longe ampliori fama, honore non onere, commodo 
non incommodo honoraretur, sicuti dicit se juramento astrictum 
fuisse. Prudentibus est ita suo ut alieno non egeant [uti]. Non 
prius aliis dandum esse quam providerimus nobis non deesse quod 
necessarium erit. Non video qua ratione honoretur domus Dei, 
quo pacto bona fama hujusmodi ccenobii acquiratur, quibus modis 
commodum huic monasterio ex hujusmodi donis procuretur, 
propter que dona indiget abbas, gravatur wre alieno indies, novis 
creditoribus antiquo debito non soluto obnoxius fit, ac ita ut 
onera supportanda que indies magis magisque ingruunt non queat 
sufferre. Servitoribus sua stipendia sunt solvenda, et id honori 
ccenobii congruit et utilitati. Qui dat dilapidator est, cum postea 
ipse indigeat. Quam profusé etiam suis famulis dat vel ex hoc 
constare possit quod ipse abbas semper egeat, et famuli sui statim 
locupletes fiunt. 

12. Duodecimo asserit se statutorum decreto teneri solum 
visitatori rationem administrationis reddere. Quod si verum est 
vestra statuta contraria sunt juricommuni. Et quoniam, ut dicitis, 
ratio et computatio a visitatore solum examinand# sunt, constat 
quod in hoe ccenobio longé frigebat superioris industria, hic nempe 
neque abbas (ut ingenué fatetur) novit preesse rei familiari, neque 
idoneos substituit rerum curatores, qui quoniam administrationis 
rationem reddere hactenus non fuerunt constituti bona monasterii 
penitus dissipaverunt. 

13. 13™° fatetur famam esse quod opipare epulatur, dicit tamen 
quod more. coloni grossis. utitur nutrimentis, adeo quod peregrin- 
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fastidiunt et erubescunt refectionibus suis interesse. Nescit insuper 
qua fronte propellat peregrinos, quos suscipere ex domini Benedicti 
regula astrictus est; sed mulieres vicine et alii complures vix 
miliari tertio a ccenobio distantes non sunt peregrini censendi, qui 
frequentes ad monasterium accedunt et die noctuque inter monachos 
conversantur, nec est presumendum illos fastidire mensam abbatis, 
qui assidué apud eum reperiuntur. In hoc insuper loco fatetur se 
brasium et pecora familie sus necessaria a Baldwino Grendonensi, 
cum de propriis non haberet, accepisse. Quomodo igitur ut utilis 
dispensator toleratur, qui grangias locat proprias et interim victui 
necessaria aliis cogitur mutuare ? 

14. Excusationis loco dicit ‘Otiosos quis non alit?’ Certé 
qui prudens est nullos, et maxime ubi rei familiaris angustia 
cruciat, et wre alieno plus satis gravatur, fovebit; ac ocium in 
monasticis personis, quoniam mater et nutrix est omnium malorum 
summopere fugiendum est. 

15 & 16. 15 & 16 articulos abbas fatetur et in his nihil actum 
videmus. 

17. Mulierum accessus ad ecenobium quantum decebit, ut dicit, 
prohibebit ; sed de preteritis quid actum est? Talis impunitas 
delicti incentivum prebet delinquendi. Et quotiens, queso, 
decebit, claustralem Bernardinum monachum cum mulierculis 
conversari ? 

18. Cum oporteat abbatem esse doctum lege divina ut sciat et 
habeat unde unde proferat nova et vetera, hic abbas fatetur se 
ignarum penitus latinarum literarum, per quas ad cognitionem 
divine legis pervenitur. Et etiam abbas ex regule vestre exigen- 
tia satis proficiendus est qui vite merito et sapientie doctrina 
ceteros antecellat. Et si aliter malorum consilio factum erit, epi- 
scopus diocesis illius, aut populus ipse cui talia innotescunt, prohibe- 
bit malorum prevalere consensum, et domini dei dignum procurabit 
dispensatorem. 

19. Fatetur abbas [quod] fratres delinquentes per disciplinam 
regularem non castigavit, oppida, villas, secularium et laicorum 
consortia frequentantes non cohibuit, ludis publicis adesse permisit, 
crapulas et commessationes lautius et sepius quam par est aut opor- 
tuerit suis monachis non negavit. Quid ergo ultra in perniciem et 
dispendium sancte religionis, et corruptelam monastice vite facere 
potuit quod non fecit? Hoccine est boni pastoris officium sinere 
omne genus malorum inter monachos coalescere et altas radices 

per consuetudinem ponere et dissimulare. Abbatis quippe est 
' arguere, obsecrare, increpare, non dissimulare peccata subditorum, 
sed mox ut ceperunt oriri radicitus ea amputare, miscens tempori- 
bus tempora, terroribus blandimenta, dirumpendo [?] magnum 
periculum, patris ostendens affectum ; et tu quidem, pater reforma- 
tor, dum visitas subditum ccenobium, ac ille pastor dum preest 
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gregi, memores debetis esse periculi habiti sacerdotibus, peccata 
filiorum dissimulantibus. 

20. Vicesimo loco pollicetur reformationes adhibendas per eum 
in his duntaxat in quibus ipse reus: expressé ergo et manifeste 
recusat officium abbatis exercere in reformatione fratrum, si ali- 
quando aut sua fragilitate lapsi fuerint. Ante omnia tamen abbas 
debet prospicere saluti animarum sibi commissarum, quarum in ex- 
tremo judicio rationem redditurus est, et alium blandimentis, alium 
suasionibus aggredi debet, ut secundum uniuscujusque mores ita se 
omnibus conformet et aptet ut non solum detrimenta gregis sibi 
commissi non patiatur, verum etiam incremento virtutum eos 
augeat. 

21. Demiratur quod monachi sui ruptis, pertusis, squalidis et 
inhonestis incedant vestibus, cum ipsi solitum accipiunt stipendium. 
Si vero monachi ab uno vestiario et uno cellarario pascerentur et 
vestirentur, non de stipendio tam soliciti essent; sed dum ipse 
adeo miretur monachos suos integras non habere vestes, ego plane 
non miror, quoniam in 19 responso idem abbas fatetur se permis- 
isse fratribus ut ludos publicos frequentent, villas, oppida et tabernas 
visitent, commessationibus et crapulis frequentius indulgeant, que 
omnia absque largitione pecunie et sumptis fieri nequeunt. Cum 
ergo exiguum illud stipendium brevi momento hujusmodi illecebris 
consumitur, quid restat quin ipsi miselli aut nudi aut pertusis ves- 
tibus incedant necesse erit ? Vestiuntur tamen aliqui ex monachis 
satis splendidé, quorum vita et conversatio magis tabernaria est 
quam monastica, et his precipue summa rei familiaris et omnis 
dispensatio et cura ejusdem committitur, quo fit ut simul in hoe 
ceenobio perierunt sancta regularis vita et prudens et ordinata 
temporalium administratio. 

Tedet me, religiose pater, in aliis persistere responsis, quoniam 
aut non conveniunt interrogatis, aut minus plena est responsio, et 
si fuerint confessiones nihil contra confessorem agitur sed subjici- 
untur injunctiones quedam, in quibus decernitur ut pro maximis 
offensis penam levis culpe si rursus delinquant, ineurrant. Abbas 
ignarus et inutilis toleratur, religio violata non restauratur, bona 
monasterii paucula que ex olim amplissimis supersunt, brevi 
momento, nisi aliter de opportuno remedio provideatur, consumentur, 
de exoneratione mutui recepti nulla facta est provisio, instat 
sequalis vel major necessitas novi mutui contrahendi, et quia non 
sunt ibidem pignora jam jam devenietur ad predia, delicta abbatis 
et confratrum que publica [sunt], et nulla tergiversatione celari aut 
adumbrari possunt, impunita remanent. Injunctiones que fiunt 
nihil aliud sunt quam nove commemorationes regularum vestrarum 
et quarundum constitutionum et canonum, que quidem injunctiones 
ipsis regulis et constitutionibus vestris multo sunt imperfectiores. 
Cum igitur jure ecclesize mee Lincoln. ipsius ecenobii fundator existo, 
VOL. III.—NO. XII. Sa 
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non possum sinere (nisi cum scrupulo societatis occulte nolim 
manifestis facinoribus obviare) ut hoc monasterium infra diocesim 
nostram constitutum, olim sancté probis et religiosis viris illustratum, 
possessionibus satis amplis donatum, et in hujus usum constructum 
ut vite sanctitas, devota religio, regularis observantia et divinum 
officium assidué et perpetuo servarentur, ibidem jam jam sub malo 
pastore et parum religioso grege in desolationem vergat. Curet 
igitur paternitas vestra, idque mature et absque fraude et con- 
niventia, ut que de jure constitutionibus patrum fieri debent, aut 
condigna reformatione interponantur, aut certe nos absque opera 
vestra de remedio cogitabimus. Et si in tantum deviare vultis ab 
institutis sanctorum patrum, ut ex Bernardinis monasticé viventibus 
hoe nostrum ccenobium restaurari non possit, possessiones illas ad 
_ usum Deo magis acceptabilem applicabimus. In animo habebam 
predict regule addere varia adhuc loca: quod non licet abbati 
silvas ceduas aut alias vendere, locationes ad multos annos facere, 
mutuum contrahere nisi prius consulto conventu, nisi etiam consensu 
visitatoris sui. Et non convenit honestati vestre ut vos qui 
nigrorum monachorum reformatores appellamini in ipsis statutis 
vestris et constitutionibus videamini ignari. 


After the bishop’s criticism follows in the register an inventory 
of all the goods of the monastery, which he had probably caused to 
be taken, and then a declaration from John Cowper (in English) as 
to his dealings with the abbot. The whole of the entries are under 
the year 1525-6, commencing in Bishop Longland’s Memorandum 
Register, folio 34. GrorcE G. Perry. 


CROMWELL AND THE INSURRECTION OF 1655. A REPLY TO MR. FIRTH. 


Part II. 


CRoMWELL’s imprisonment of Major-General Overton, pronounced 
by parliament to be ‘ illegal and unjust,’ was one of the methods by 
which, ‘as a statesman, Cromwell happily rose superior to the 
chivalrous disregard of personal safety which had been fatal to 
Cesar, William the Silent, Henry IV, and Buckingham.’ The 
caution given by the Scottish proverb ‘He that sups brose wi’ the 
Deil, shu’d tak a lang spune’ is specially applicable to any dealing 
with Cromwell; and Mr. Frederic Harrison might well have borne 
in mind that warning, when he made that bold and brilliant asser- 
‘ tion. The most despotic among those men of renown, had he chosen 
to put out of the way an opponent by unjust imprisonment, would 
have done so on his own responsibility ; he would not have justified 
the act by a false and trumped-up charge; and they all would have 
preferred death to a life continued by some of the contrivances to 
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which Cromwell resorted for the preservation of himself and his 
protectorate. 

Before the disclosure of a few more of such contrivances can be 
reached, I must fulfil an undertaking to deal with incidents to which 
Mr. Firth -refers as a sort of antecedent proof of the reality of the 
insurrection of March 1655, namely, ‘a plot’ formed by the royalists 
‘directed against the castles of Denbigh and Beaumaris,’ and their 
‘organised plan of buying arms in London,’ during the winter of 
1654-5. As regards the design upon the Welsh castles, I offered 
to prove that it was a farce, and to show that Cromwell’s hand is 
visible in the distribution of arms among the royalists. 

This undertaking must be begun by reverting to the condition 
of England during the winter of 1654. The preceding months, it 
will be remembered, formed, according to Godwin, the ‘ grand 
epoch’ of the Protectorate, and Cromwell closed that ‘ grand 
epoch’ by the abrupt dissolution of his parliament, declaring that 
their conduct had fostered amongst us ‘ woeful distempers’ and 
‘real dangers’ at the hand of the bloodthirsty cavalier and the 
revolutionary leveller. These ‘real dangers,’ Cromwell assured his 
hearers, were as obvious and as ‘true as any mathematical demon- 
strations are or can be.’ 

I propose to take Cromwell at his word, and to test, by the 
‘mathematical demonstrations’ contained in his own state papers, 
the truth of the statements made in the following extract from the 
speech with which he dispersed the parliament. ‘I say unto you, 
Whilst you have been in the midst of these Transactions, that 
Party, that Cavalier Party . . . have been designing and pre- 
paring to put this Nation in blood again, with a witness. They 
have been making great preparations of arms; and I do believe 
it will be made evident to you that they have raked out many 
thousands of arms, even all that this City could afford, for divers 
months last past. But it will be said, ‘‘ May we not arm ourselves 
for the defence of our houses? Will anybody find fault for that?” 
Not for that. But the reason for their doing so hath been as explicit, 
and under as clear proof, as the fact of doing so. For which I 
hope, by the justice of the land, some will, in the face of the Nation 
answer it with their lives: and then the business will be pretty 
well out of doubt. Banks of money have beea framing, for these 
and other such like uses. Letters have been issued with Privy- 
seals, to as great Persons as most are in the Nation, for the advance 
of money,—which ‘“‘ Letters’’ have been discovered to us by the 
Persons themselves. Commissions for Regiments of horse and 
foot, and command of Castles, have been likewise given from Charles 
Stuart, since your sitting.’ ! 

The insurrectionary preparations of ‘ that Party, that Cavalier 

* 22 Jan. 1655. Carlyle, iii. 426. 
3a2 
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Party’ stand first for consideration. What evidence could Crom- 
well produce showing that the royalists, under commissions from 
Charles II, were preparing to put England into blood? He could 
produce two commissions for regiments of horse and foot, and one 
commission to govern a castle in Wales; and he could call the 
holders of those commissions, two Welsh gentlemen, prisoners in 
St. James’s Palace. The principal conspirator was Mr. Bayley, 
and the accessory, his kinsman Mr. Bagnal. Their depositions 
were most straightforward. Bagnal declared that during the 
autumn of the past year Mr. Bayley ‘ did acquaint him that there 
was a design for bringing in the King, meaning Charles Stuart, and 
that an army would very speedily be landed from France on behalf 
of the said King.’ Bagnal, thereupon, accepted a commission from 
Bayley, signed ‘ Charles Stuart,’ to command a regiment of 1000 
horsemen; though, as no occasion arose for using the commission, 
he buried it ‘ near his house, in-a box, in the ground.’ 

And this is the outline of Bayley’s story. Being called to 
London, during the previous November, by ‘some private occasion 
of his own,’ as he was ‘ one morning walking in Gray’s Inn Walks,’ 
he fell into discourse with an unknown gentleman. Their conjoint 
royalist sympathies soon inspired a wish for further acquaintance. 
Mr. Thomas Hart (that was the tempter’s name) and Mr. Bayley 
accordingly met ‘at the Castle Tavern in the Strand.’ They ‘had 
not sat long, but’ Hart ‘drew out a paper’ which, as he told his 
companion, he would not show to any one but ‘a gentleman, and 
very honest man.’ The paper was a letter ‘ uppon the top whereof 
was written C. R.’ authorising the bearer to act in ‘C. R.’s’ behalf. 
And ‘ from that time’ Bayley ‘ took’ Hart ‘for an agent.’ These 
artless conspirators, who trusted each other at first sight, and 
plotted together in a tavern, next day committed an act of high 
treason in as public a place as they could select, ‘the Piazza.’ 
They met there, and Hart, assuring Bayley that they ‘ should be 
in action shortly,’ handed over to him a royal commission for him- 
self, and another for his kinsman Bagnal, over regiments of horse 
and foot, and a document appointing Bayley governor of Denbigh 
Castle, ‘of which’ fortress he had undertaken ‘to give a good 
account.’ Hart then disappeared: as he was ‘somewhat shy’ in 
answering an inquiry ‘ wher his lodging was,’ Bayley ‘ pressed him 
no farther.’ Nor did Bayley hear more either from or about the 
‘agent,’ except by a letter warning him ‘ not to stir,’ because ‘ that 
business ’ ‘ was put off for three months.’ ? 

2 I have allowed Bayley to tell his own story, in the confession he made to the 
Protector, Bagnal asserted, however, that he was told by Bayley that he received the 
commissions not from Mr. Thomas Hart in London, but from a Colonel Stephens in 
Wales. Mr. Firth assumes that this Stephens was a genuine royalist, who worked 


for the king throughout the Protectorate. No proof exists to support Mr. Firth’s 
statement. On the contrary, it is hardly likely that a true royalist conspirator should, 
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Bayley took the hint, ‘and did not stir.’ Bagnal, however, 
was more enterprising. During his sojourn in St. James’s Palace, 
Thurloe received a letter from the governor of Beaumaris Castle, 
announcing that ‘I have discovered a Plott, that was to surprise 
both these garrisons ’—the garrisons, it may be presumed, of the 
town and castle of Beaumaris—‘ which if I had not been carefull 
in preventing, by lyeing in the castle myself, it would have been 
effected ere this.’ And the governor warned Thurloe that ‘he 
that was to surprise mee, is secured in London, one Mr. Nicholas 
Bagnal.’ 

Though the chief of this brace of conspirators who had plotted 
against him, Cromwell treated Mr. Bayley very leniently. After a 
few weeks’ detention he ‘returned home amongst his neighbours,’ 
to the surprise of the governor of Conway Castle, who wonders that 
one ‘so far engaged in this inhuman business’ should have been 
‘so soon cleared’; though the reason for that course, as the 
governor remarks, is ‘best known to his Highness.’ That was just 
the case: Mr. Bayley had served the turn that his highness required, 
and was therefore dismissed from attendance in St. James’s Palace. 
And as Mr. Bagnal was neither executed by Cromwell nor sold for 
a slave by Thurloe, he also, in all probability, returned safely home 
amongst his neighbours.* 

We have rather kept down than heightened the absurdities of 
Messrs. Bayley and Bagnal’s revelations ; but still, ludicrous as they 
may seem, these two gentlemen were the only cavaliers Cromwell 
had in custody during January 1655, authorised by ‘ C. R.’s’ com- 
mission to put England ‘in blood again, with a witness,’ and we 
have given all the evidence on which Mr. Firth could base ‘the 
existence of a plot in North Wales, directed against the castles of 
Denbigh and Beaumaris.’ 

The ‘ many thousands of arms’ which, according to Cromwell, 
the royalists had raked together must now be exhibited. And 
after the Bayley and Bagnal revelation, it may occasion no surprise 
if it be found that, like the worldly-wise steward, the Protector 
took the account his informers supplied, and multiplied it by ‘ four- 
score. Thus far his statement is correct. Arms were bought 
during December 1654 by royalist agents, and in a very cavalier 
fashion, for an observer remarked that they took into their con- 
fidence ‘a large number of persons, many mean in parts and 
condition, and many drunk,’‘ and many an informer also. Every 
according to Bagnal, ‘ be going for ireland, concerning raising men for Spain’ : the 
export of that species of war material was a source of profit granted by the govern- 
ment. Sir R. Willis, for instance, when in the Tower (Aug. 1654), begged for ‘ a license 


to transport some Irishmen to serve the Venetians against the Turks’ (Cal. S.P..1654, 


p. 293). Nor is Stephens an uncommon name: a Stephens served in Cromwell’s Irish 
army. 


* Thurloe, iii. 125, 127, 128, 169. * Clarendon Papers (Bodleian), Cal. iii. 20. 
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person engaged in the transaction seems to have come before 
Thurloe: the men that sold and bought the arms, the porters who 
piled the arms-chests upon the carriers’ carts, and the countrymen 
who unladed them. Full reports were received from the soldiers 
who accompanied the chests to their destination, and broke open 
the boxes, as soon as they touched the ground. 

Careful analysis of this mass of evidence has yielded the follow- 
ing result. The ‘ many thousands of arms, even all that this City 
could afford,’ were purchased at two city gunsmiths’, by four men— 
Major Norwood, Mr. Rowland Thomas, and Messrs. Custice and 
Glover —and were deposited in a warehouse in Lime Street. 
Chests containing arms were forwarded thence to the houses of 
three country gentlemen, in the counties of Worcester, Stafford, 
and Derby; to Sir H. Littleton of Hagley, Mr. Walter Vernon of 
Stokely Park, and Mr. Browne of Hungry Bentley. And those 
chests yielded to the soldiers, who broke them open at the moment 
of delivery, fifty-six brace of pistols and seven blunderbusses. 
Forty brace of pistols were also found in Sir H. Littleton’s study, 
lying ‘in a place easy enough to be seen,’ bought, as he declared, 
‘to accommodate ’ the escort that he was bound to provide for the 
judges, ‘ being then sheriff of Worcestershire.’ And to these, the 
only weapons actually handled by the Government searchers, 
should, perhaps, be added fifty carbines, bought by Custice and 
Glover, which may have been in five chests and two trunks, found 
in the Lime Street warehouse. 

Sir H. Littleton justified himself very fairly regarding his forty 
brace of pistols: but Mr. Vernon and Mr. Browne needed no justifi- 
cation regarding the arms seized at their doors. Not the slightest 
responsibility in the matter was brought home to them. They did 
not see the seven blunderbusses and the pistols; they were not 
present when the soldiers, who accompanied the carriers’ carts, 
opened, closed, and carried off the arms-chests. No attempt, even, 
was made to implicate those gentlemen in the purchase of the 
pistols and blunderbusses. The senders, ‘P. Green’ and ‘T. 
Taylor,’ admitted in their accompanying letters that they were 
strangers who had made bold to send Mr. Vernon and Mr. Browne 
‘some things.’ 

A distinct link, however, did appear which connected that con- 
signment of arms with a person whose name, at least, was well- 
known to those gentlemen, and that was their Protector. He sent 
a military convoy to attend the cart containing the arms to be 
delivered at Mr. Browne’s door. This most significant circum- 
stance was brought to light by Thomas Allen, the carrier’s man, 
whose cart brought that arms-chest from London to Asburn. To 
prove his innocence regarding its contents, he deposed that it was 
only after he had left London that he learnt from the ‘ soldiers, as 
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he supposes them,’ who ‘ went along with him’ during the journey, 
that the trunk was ‘ full of arms.’ 

What was the purpose of that escort? Highway robbery was 
barely possible. Nor was the escort needed to ensure discovery. 
He who sent the soldiers knew the destination of the carrier, for 
the messenger who summoned the guard from Lichfield to meet the 
chest at Hungry Bentley must have passed it on the road. That 
being so, no other object can be assigned to that disguised military 
escort, save to secure that the seizure of those weapons should take 
place in Derbyshire rather than in Lime Street, to satisfy ‘ good 
peoples’ minds in the evil design intended by the malignants.’ 5 

Those who are unversed in the contents of the Thurloe papers 
may be surprised at the marked discrepancy between the re- 
sults disclosed by Cromwell’s documents and the statements made 
in his speech. It seems almost impossible to believe that the 
Protector’s ‘mathematical demonstrations’ should prove so con- 
temptible, that the ‘many thousands of arms, even all that this 
city could afford,’ turn out to be only seven blunderbusses, ninety-six 
brace of pistols, and perhaps fifty carbines, and that the only proof he 
possessed of a cavalier conspiracy were Messrs. Bayley and Bagnal’s 
depositions. Yet we have done our best to establish the Protector’s 
accuracy; and we are confident that we have before us all the 
evidence that he possessed against the royalists. Thurloe, indeed, 
it may be suggested, might have received information of plots and 
conspiracies far beyond those disclosed by the documents now 
extant. But evidence, both direct and indirect, contradicts that 
supposition. The composition of the Thurloe papers disproves 
that idea. The sequence and relative bearing of those documents, 
one towards the other, is uninterrupted. 

External evidence also exists, showing that, as regards the 
supposed conspiracies of December 1654, dependence may be placed 
on Thurloe’s papers. Ludlow distinctly attributes Cromwell’s 
knowledge of the royalist intrigues of this season to the revelations 
of ‘one Bayley, a jesuit who discovered his kinsman Mr. Bagnal, 
together with his own brother, Nicholas Bayley.’* The ‘News 
Letters,’ also, of the time, contain repeated accounts of their con- 
spiracy, and those descriptions contain, almost without exception, 
no names other than those which we have mentioned. The arrest 
is announced of Major Norwood and his associates, Rowland 
Thomas, Custice, and Glover; of the Vernons, Littletons and 
Sir J. Packington. And those doughty conspirators, Messrs. 
Bayley and Bagnal, are thus referred to. ‘ Wales——Mr. B—— a 
gentleman of great fortune. And Mr. Bayley, son to the late 
bishop of Bangor, which B—— is a notorious papist. Prisoners 


5 Thurloe, iii. 65, 68, 72, 78, 82, 89, 90, 96, 104, 129. 
* Ludlow’s Memoirs, p. 217. 
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at Jameses.’’? So complete, indeed, is the verbal agreement be- 
tween the account of these events continued in the weekly journals 
and in the Thurloe papers, that it is obvious that Thurloe himself 
supplied the news. If more startling information wherewith to 
serve his patron, and to terrify England, had been at hand, the 
secretary would have used it. And as regards the weapons of war 
in the hands of the royalists, Cromwell himself may be cited to 
prove that we possess the whole of his story. If those stores of 
arms had reached in the slightest to the dimensions that he pic- 
tured to parliament, he surely would not have nursed so carefully 
the passage of that trunk to Mr. Browne’s at Hungry Bentley ? 

These were the ‘mathematical demonstrations’ of that royalist 
conspiracy for which Cromwell cast blame on parliament. One 
form of proof, however, that the ‘Cavalier Party’ had been design- 
ing ‘to put this Nation in blood again’ Cromwell lacked. He 
expressed a hope that ‘by the justice of the land some will, in the 
face of the Nation, answer it with their lives; and then the busi- 
ness will be pretty well out of doubt.’ Not a single royalist on this 
occasion suffered more than imprisonment, save Rowland Thomas, 
who, priced at 100/., was sold ‘into the Barbadoes’ by Mr. Secre- 
tary Thurloe.® 

What purpose, it may be asked, is answered by these details 
respecting the arms-chests, and Messrs. Bayley and Bagnal’s doings? 
These details prove, it may be replied, that the royalists, as a body, 
were in the winter of 1654-5 peaceful and quiescent, else Cromwell 
would not have accused them of designing ‘to put this Nation in 
blood’ on such miserable pretexts, and that he habitually used 
the grossest exaggerative artifices to persuade his subjects that the 
cavalier cutthroat was ever ready to burst forth, and that in the 
Protector alone was their refuge from the ‘old enemy.’ 

As implicit faith in Cromwell’s words is the prevailing fashion, 
a further illustration of the lies to which he deliberately gave 
currency in furtherance of his policy may be expedient. In his 
account of the devices of the royalists he asserted that to over- 
throw his government, and to renew the civil war, ‘ banks of money 
have been framing for these and other such like uses’ ;* and in the 
‘ Declaration (October 1655) upon the Occasion of the late Insurrec- 
tion,’ this statement received the following amplification. Cromwell 
took that opportunity to assert that a council of royalists, resi- 
dent in London, had untertaken ‘ to raise a considerable Bank of 
Money to be employed for buying of armes, defraying other ex- 
penses incident’ to an insurrection, ‘and for the maintenance 
of Forces, and for this 100,000/. was propounded for England alone, 
besides what. was to be had in Wales ;’ and that ‘a constant Contri- 


7 Several proceedings in state affairs, 4 Jan., 11 Jan. 1654, 1655. 
§ Thurloe, iii. 453. Burton, iv. 258. ® Speech, 22 Jan. 1655. Carlyle, iii. 427 
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bution of money’ to Charles Stuart by his English friends had 
been ‘so well prosecuted,’ that ‘he hath had many thousands a 
year paid him from hence for these three years past.’ 

That the royalists, ruined by war and sequestration, had any 
money to spare for their king was most improbable; that they had 
not, is proved by all the letters, both in print and in manuscript, 
which form the Hyde and Nicholas collections. Their correspon- 
dence teems, especially during the years 1654-6, with complaints 
of their own and their master’s poverty. They rejoice over 1001. 
received from England. This being the case—and that it was so, 
no one knew more accurately than Cromwell—on what kind of 
foundation could he have based his assertion that the king had 
received ‘many thousands’ from his English friends? And, as 
Cromwell seldom relied solely on his imagination for his facts, but 
based, if he could, his assertions on some kind of external support, 
our curiosity was aroused to discover the foundation for so daring 
a statement.'® At last our search was rewarded. The striking 
description of the royal bank of England and Wales was furnished 
to Cromwell by Colonel Bampfield, based on gossip that he picked 
up at Paris. 

As we have traced Bampfield’s career from the beginning to the 
end, we can assert, without hesitation, that there was no truth in 
him. Even as a spy he was found so utterly untrustworthy, that he 
was driven by Charles from his service, and by Cromwell from 
England. In his arts, however, Bampfield was surpassed by his 
patron. The royal bank was, according to Cromwell, an existing 
institution ; Bampfield’s information, on the contrary, showed that, 
in all probability, the bank was a bank only of the imagination. The 
annual royalist contribution of ‘many thousands’ was, according 
to the informer, a definite sum of 15,000/., and limited to two 
years ; but his ‘two’ was made by Cromwell into ‘three,’ and the 
amount was left to the imagination of his hearers. And Bampfield 
possibly did not wilfully deceive: the royalists were a boastful 
generation. Cromwell, on the contrary, knew, from documents in 
his possession, that without doubt the king’s English revenue did 
not exceed 1,000/. a year; that, owing to poverty, Charles could not 
redeem his jewels from pawn; that he would welcome any ‘ small 
relief’ from Cromwell’s purse, administered by the hands of the 
spy Manning; and that at the very time when the speech of January 
1655 was made, the king was in great straits for want of money." 

” Cromwell’s multiplication of the king’s levies from 1,000 to ‘7 or 8,000 men’ 


may be excused as a lie politic. Speech, 17 Sept. 1656. Carlyle, iv. 303. Lingard, 
vii. 222. Thurloe, vi. 605, 672. 

" Thurloe, ii. 510. For Bampfield’s justification, it may be mentioned that 
Manning and another spy reported to Cromwell during June 1655 that certain 
Yorkshire ‘ Lords, in their cups,’ had furnished ‘ large sums’ towards the abortive 
rising on Marston Moor; and that an exiled leader of that attempt had asserted that 
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Having completed the promised scrutiny into the supposed in- 
surrectionary action taken by the levellers and the royalists in the 
winter of 1654-5, and into Cromwell’s statements thereon, I propose 
to examine the several conspiracies that appeared and reappeared 
during the course of his protectorate, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing how far Cromwell was responsible for these various projects. 
Similarity of circumstance attends these conspiracies. In every 
instance where the initiation of the plot can be assigned to one or 
two men, they always escape scot-free. No plot threatened im- 
minent danger to Cromwell, so completely were the conspirators 
in his grasp. They plied their task within his sight uninter- 
ruptedly for months, even for years. Two noted conspiracies were 
superintended by Cromwell’s agents. As in ancient Egypt monu- 
mental lines of images bearing alike the same portentous and 
uncanny aspect led up to a colossal repetition of the same form, 
so during the Protectorate plot after plot arose, bearing alike the 
impress of craft, fatuity, and treachery, moulded by one hand, until 
Cromwell revealed himself in the last and typical example of his 
policy, the death of Sir Henry Slingsby. 

The first plot, February 1654, figured handsomely in the news- 
papers. An army 30,000 strong was to fall on all parts of England 
at once. The Lord Protector, his life guard, and his councillors 
were to be murdered. The king was in London. Whilst puritans 
and religious people, that were zealous protestants, were to. be 
strictly handled, to papists and popish priests should be granted 
free exercise of their religion. 

This big affair, on examination, shrivels into nothing. The plot 
was got up by one Pritchard, otherwise Captain Dutton. He tempted 
about a dozen obscure men to form a royalist council at various 
taverns, in fancied subordination to a supreme council of ‘ persons 
of honour, that did act in a design far above them, who should list men 
to seize on the Parliament, Whitehall, James’s, and the Tower, and 

raise insurrections in other parts of the kingdom.’ Oaths of secrecy 
were administered, the conspirators drank a quart or two of wine, 
ate ‘some sawceages,’ and agreed to promote, ‘ according to their 
ability,’ the restoration of king, church, and laws. Their first step 
in that direction was their last; they decided to send two envoys 
to the king. That effort broke up the conspiracy. ‘The charges 
of them that were to go to C.S.’ was 601., i.e. over -2001. of present 
value, a suspiciously large sum, and the demand produced the 
‘40,0007. lay in York, for the prosecuting the design.’ Similar rumours also existed, 
for Lord Hatton, writing from Paris, 2 Nov. 1655, inquired of Nicholas ‘if he had 
heard that 30,0007. was paid by the well-affected in England for H.M.’s service, 
within the space of some months before the last design.’ The secretary’s answer, 
judging by the uniform tenor of his letters, must have been in the negative. Cal. 


S.P. (1655), p. 216. Thurloe, iii. 530. Egerton MSS. Brit. Mus., 2535, fo. 523. Cal. 
S.P. (1654), p. 408; (1655), p. 60, 193, 216. Thurloe, iii. 19, 69, 78, 548. 
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natural result. A call of 8/. per plotter was made; some responded 
to the call, and their contributions disappeared in the pocket of the 
receiver. Their associates refused to follow suit, declaring ‘ that 
they were cheated.’ The last act of the council was a resolution 
not ‘ to send any person to C. §S., or to raise any money ;’ and, finally 
the conspirators were called together ‘ by a noate,’ sent apparently to 
obtain their arrest. They were carried off, eleven innumber ; ‘ one 
or two very penitent, who cried, and took on lamentably.’ The 
captives were never tried ; their detention doubtless was of no long 
duration ; and so the tears of the penitents, and the wine and 
‘ sawceages ’ of the plotters, form the most substantial features of 
this conspiracy.'* 

Five months after plot Number One, plot Number Two appeared 
upon the scene, a much more tragic affair. In June 1654 John 
Gerard, a young gentleman of a royalist family, twenty-three years 
old, Peter Vowel, a schoolmaster, and Somerset Fox, a young city 
apprentice, were placed before the high court of justice. The charge 
against them was the assassination of Cromwell, the destruction of 
his council, the seizure of the Tower, the proclamation of the king. 
This charge sounds much ; but is rested only on wild, contradictory, 
and vaporous talk. The evidence satisfied the court. Fox made 
an ingenuous confession, and escaped; Gerard and Vowel were 
executed.'* 

The justice or injustice of their fate cannot be now considered. 
Justice must be done to Cromwell and to a Major Henshaw: to 
Cromwell, mostly for his conduct towards Gerard, partly towards 
Henshaw, and to Henshaw as the originator of the conspiracy. 
Henshaw, assisted by Mr. Wiseman, his half-brother, was the pro- 
voker-general of the project. That to Henshaw was due ‘the first 
hatching of the plot’ was asserted by Cromwell’s counsel at the 
opening of the case, and was proved by six or eight witnesses. 
Having started the design, Henshaw was the active spirit therein 
to the end. With reckless indifference to his safety, he thrust 
upon such as would listen to him assurances that he was ex- 
pressly commissioned by the king, both by word and in writing, 
to undertake the assassination of the Protector; and Henshaw 
would suggest that Cromwell might be shot down on the road to 
Hampton Court, or that the soldiers on guard in Westminster 
might be surprised. Then Henshaw, to encourage his hearers, 
would assure them that he had enlisted 700 men for the enterprise, 
that he would surprise the Tower with five associates, and that 
parties of royalists two hundred strong were told off to seize White- 
hall, the city, Southwark, and Westminster. Heedless of con- 
sequences to himself, though Cromwell had come to the front and 


12 Several proceedings of state affairs, 16-23 Feb. 1654. Thurloe, ii. 95, 105, 115. 
18 State Trials, v. 518-531. 
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had arrested Gerard, Henshaw would not cease. He went about 
London declaring ‘that the business might go on, for all it was 
discovered,’ that many regiments were ready to rise, and that 
Prince Rupert was expected on the Sussex coast with a large army. 
At last Henshaw despaired ; he was met in Holborn, cursing Gerard, 
‘in much passion,’ for having hindered the design, and declaring 
that he would ‘ be gone, and leave them to destruction ;’ and so he 
did. After a temporary retirement in the Tower, under Cromwell’s 
protection, Henshaw reappeared in Paris. 

Suspicion somehow fastened itself upon Henshaw; his talk, it 
was remarked, ‘did not flavour like truth;’ it was even asserted 
that he had been ‘ set on by the Protector.’ These doubts Henshaw 
sought to dispel. To prove his integrity, and that he was not set 
on by the Protector, he fought a duel with his accuser. Henshaw 
also could appeal with confidence to all the circumstances of his 
mission. When he began his practices on the London royalists 
Henshaw announced, with the authority of a military man who ‘had 
served in the French army,’ and who was on intimate terms with 
the king, that he was upon the start for Paris to discuss ‘some 
business’ with Charles Stuart. Having thus advertised his inten- 
tion, when he returned to London he had seen the king, who, 
after consultation with him, and with Prince Rupert, gave him 
that express instruction to kill Cromwell, on which the plot was 
founded. The king also authorised him to promise large rewards 
to his associates, and to offer them the posts of royal ‘ querries 
or pensioners ;’ and Henshaw assured one of his hearers that, 
when his name was mentioned, Prince Rupert replied, with kindly 
recognition, that ‘he had once given him a dog.’'* Upon this 
basis Gerard was convicted; he was put to death for taking 
part in a plot to kill the Protector which the king himself had 
enjoined upon Henshaw. Then arose the not unexpected dis- 
covery; it became notorious that Henshaw had never seen the 
king, had certainly never spoken to him. Gerard was executed 
on 10 July 1654, and in the following August Henshaw wrote 
a ‘vindication’ of himself against ‘several senseless pamphlets, 
which named him as chief contriver’ of the late conspiracy. That 
charge Henshaw declared could not be true, because ‘his alleged 
discourse with the king is entirely false ;’ and as Cromwell subse- 
quently confirmed that statement, its correctness may be accepted. 
Henshaw also denied that he had received money from Cromwell 
for the journey to Paris, or for the betrayal of the conspirators ; 
and charged one of Cromwell’s officers with the invention of the ‘ pre- 
tended plot,’ in return for 100/. down, and the promise of a pension."® 

“ A True Account of the late Bloody Conspiracy, &c., 1654. Evidence of Colonel 


Aldrich, F. Fox, John Minor, Jos, Alexander, T. Tuder. 
18 Clarendon MSS. Cal. iii. 387. 
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With the truth or falsity of Henshaw’s statements we have no 
concern ; what we have to consider is Cromwell's position towards 
Henshaw and Gerard. Regarding Henshaw, it is certain that 
Cromwell examined him, adopted his story, concealed him, set him 
free, and was, perhaps, deceived by him. That some connexion 
existed between Henshaw and Cromwell was known during the 
trial. The assertion we have mentioned, that Cromwell had ‘ set 
on Henshaw,’ appears among the depositions, and Gerard on the 
scaffold declared that ‘he confidently believed that Henshaw is in 
their hands.’ Contemporary observers, also, were of opinion that 
Cromwell ‘formed’ the plot ‘to draw some honest credulous persons 
of the royalist party to their destruction.’ So notorious was this 
belief, that the reason why Charles refused to give audience to 
Henshaw was because ‘ he was employed out of England from the 
king’s enemies to betray him.’'’ The precise degree of Cromwell’s 
complicity with Henshaw in the deception he practised on the con- 
spirators is, however, comparatively a matter of little account. If 
Gerard’s death was not directly compassed by Cromwell, he cer- 
tainly tried to destroy Gerard’s reputation. Regardless of the 
evidence given at the trial, and equally regardless of the truth, 
Cromwell thought fit, about fifteen months after Gerard’s death, to 
defame him, to give the lie to his declaration made in the sight of 
God and of death’s presence, that ‘I know no more about any such 
design, but only what I have often acknowledged, that it was 
motioned to me by Henshaw ;’ that ‘I debated it twice or thrice, 
when I was with him, but I never entertained it at all, and at the 
last flatly disowned it.’ '* 

That solemn appeal Cromwell contradicted in his ‘ Declaration 
upon the Occasion of the late Rebellion,’ October 1655. He states 
therein that although ‘it is true that the king refused to speak with 
Major Henshaw concerning the design,’ still it has ‘come to Our 
knowledge’ that the king ‘ himself spoke to Gerard concerning’ the 
assassination plot with utmost approval. That Charles, so far from 
stimulating his English followers into action, sent a message to 
them by Gerard exhorting them ‘to be quiet and not engage 
themselves in plots,’ Cromwell may have been unaware ; '* though 
curiously enough he probably did know that Charles had expressed 
that desire ; for Henshaw, to enliven the pretended talk between 
himself and the king, having heard that Charles had given that 


% Thurloe, ii. 416; State Trials, v. 534. Baker’s Chronicle, 551. Sir T. Gower 
wrote to Sir R. Leverson (18 Feb. 1653-4) that a plot had been discovered, and that a 
member of the Council of State told him that they had known of it ‘three months 
last past,’ for they ‘had one among them daily.’ ‘Some wise men believe,’ Gower 
remarked, ‘that a couple of decoy ducks drew in the rest, who were employed to that 
purpose, that the execution of a few mean persons might deter more considerable 
people.’ Jiist. MSS. Com. 5th report, appendix 192. 

7 Thurloe, ii. 533. 8 State Trials, v. 534. ™ Clarendon, Hist., ed. 1839, 845. 
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advice, worked it up into his report of their imaginary conversation.” 
Cromwell, however, must have known, that ‘the True Account,’ 
published by his ‘ special command, of the late bloody Conspiracy 
against H.H. the Lord Protector,’ that the depositions taken by 
Thurloe in the Tower from Henshaw, and from his dupes, and that 
the evidence on which Gerard was condemned to death, conclusively 
proved that it was Henshaw alone who, in the king’s name, set the 
design on foot and enforced the project upon Gerard and his fellows. 
That Henshaw acted under the king’s directions must have been 
Gerard’s conviction, or he would not have disobeyed the command 
he had so recently received from the king to tell the royalists to 
keep quiet. Gerard was a hot royalist, burning to overthrow 
Cromwell and restore the monarchy : if Charles had ordered Gerard 
to begin the plot, he would not have left that duty to Henshaw. 

What motive impelled Cromwell to engraft this deception about 
Gerard upon the deception practised by Henshaw? The assertion 
that the king had directed Gerard to kill the Protector was based 
on the unsupported word of Bampfield, a spy wholly unconnected 
with the court, despised even by his spy associates.2" It was a 
statement which stultified the decision of the high court of justice, 
which was on the face of it utterly false, and that cruelly touched 
the good repute of a young man, for whose lamentable fate Crom- 
well was largely responsible. The Protector’s motive in that state- 
ment is as obvious as is the object of that ‘ Declaration of His 
Highness.’ That Declaration was published to justify the appoint- 
ment of the major-generals. Cromwell invested them with arbitrary 
authority over their fellow-Englishmen, because ‘nothing but the 
Sword will restrain’ the royalists ‘from blood and violence.’ To 
prove that this was ‘the Case between Us, and the late King’s 
party,’ Cromwell revealed ‘such part’ of the ‘ walks of that sly, 
and secret Generation as may be of use to make public.’ 

Among those ‘hidden works of darkness’ plotted by the 
cavaliers, which ‘ the goodness of God’ had brought to light, the 
plot for which Gerard died ought by right to have afforded a most 
effective illustration. It was full of striking details, looked well 
on paper, and was accredited by the handiwork of the hang- 
man and the headsmen. But the plot was discredited. It was 
believed that Cromwell ‘employed’ Henshaw as a ‘ decoy duck to 
draw on the rest’; it was known that he had neyer seen the king, 
that the king had nothing to do with the design. The king was 
never active in encouraging his subjects to resistance: proofs of 
his influence in ‘the hatching of disturbances’ Cromwell had not 
many. Charles was cleared of the Gerard conspiracy: be reluc- 
tantly sanctioned the insurrection of 1655: the methods by which 
in 1657 he was tempted into action will be described. The Gerard- 

® State Trials, v. 524. % Thurloe, ii, 512, 533, 
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Vowel plot must therefore be rehabilitated and brought home to 
the king, that Cromwell might be better able to ‘appeal to God 
with comfort,’ that ‘We should have been wanting in our Duty to 
God and these Nations,’ if we had not dealt so, with that malignant 
generation. We must now make a leap over about two years and 
a half, as the ‘woeful distempers’ of the winter of 1654, and the 
insurrection of March 1655, have already been scrutinised. 

During the years 1657-8 five attempts were projected against 
Cromwell’s life and government: his assassination by Miles Sinder- 
combe, 7 Jan. 1657; the armed rising by the fifth monarchy men, 
April 1657; the royalist rising in the south and south-eastern 
England, for which Dr. Hewet suffered, June 1658; the surprisal 
of London and Westminster by the London apprentices, May 1658. 
The case of Sir H. Slingsby, June 1658, closes this catalogue. 

As our object is to reveal Cromwell at work behind the conspi- 
rator, the doings of the fifth monarchy men and of the London 
apprentices can be briefly reviewed. These projects were the work 
of honest fanatics, and honest fools, that Cromwell watched until 
they supplied him with an effective finale. If the fifth monarchists 
had not been subject to Cromwell's strict control, these men, the 
relics of his Ironsides, might have given him an unpleasant ‘ rouse 
up.’ The ’prentice plot was of the ordinary cavalier type, and con- 
sisted only of consultations between hot-headed lads and older knaves 
who met not in prayer but in taverns.” Slight glimpses, however, 
are gained of the Protector watching the apprentices from behind 
the cloud. They were incited and led by Colonel Manley: Colonel 
Deane was second in command. Of Colonel Deane, Cromwell’s 
agent writes to Thurloe, ‘ You was pleased to signify that you hada 
mind to have Deane. I know his lodging; therefore I refer it to 
your consideration, whether you will stay for further occurrences, 
or will have him apprehended presently.’ Thurloe preferred to 
‘ stay for further occurrences,’ and so Deane’s licence to conspire was 
continued for about six months. Of Manley, the head-centre of 
the plot, the following account was forwarded to the king. He was 
informed that Manley, who, having been twice captured during the 
arrest of the ’prentices, had twice escaped scot-free, was now boast- 
ing at Flushing that he had ‘spent 2,000/. in the king’s business, 
and had 20,000/. to spend’ in his cause ; though Mr. Thompson, the 
king’s informant, states, ‘I know he is not worth 20 shillings.’ 
Thompson adds that ‘ most of those now in limbo mistrust him 
to be the knave that betrayed them; and I think so by his dis- 

2 Clarendon mentions that ‘the putting many gentlemen’s sons as apprentices into 
the city, since the beginning of troubles, had made a great alteration, at least in the 
general talk of that people. It was upon this kind of materials that many honest 
people did build their hopes, and upon some assurances they had from officers of the 


army, who were as little to be depended upon.’ Hist. ed. 1839, 399. 
% Thurloe, i. 712. 
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course with me in London, where he seemed to me an absolute 
fool, or an arrant knave.’ Knave Manley was, most probably, for 
he certainly was in league with one Hutchinson, a Cromwellian 
informer.” 

The Sexby and Sindercombe assassination plot, Jan. 1657, and 
Dr. Hewet’s royalist revolt, of the winter and spring 1657-8, must 
be considered together. The interlacement of these two projects, in 
appearance quite disconnected, forms an important feature in our 
inquiry. Though last in order, the Hewet project claims first con- 
sideration. It was nearly two years old when brought to a close in 
April 1658, having been originated in May 1656. The initiators were 
a Sussex gentleman, Col. Henry Bishop, and our old friend the noted 
anabaptist, Major Wildman. Bishop undertook the incitement of 
the English royalists; Wildman acted on them indirectly by large 
offers of help to the king. 

Attention should be given to the influence Wildman brought 
to bear on the political situation, for it is of utmost importance. 
Introduced to Charles by a well-accredited royalist, Wildman, in May 
1656, conveyed to the king valuable seeming information disclosing 
widespread disaffection among Cromwell’s soldiers, and assurances 
that the levellers had at their disposal several seaport towns and 
garrisons, and that Deal could be put into the king’s hands. Wild- 
man accompanied these assurances with a pledge that ‘his endea- 
vours only tend to the king’s service.’ To this most attractive infor- 
mation Charles replied, that he gave ‘ full credit to all that’ Wild- 
man ‘ says.’ » 

Wildman shortly afterwards redoubled the effect of that message 
by repeating it, June 1656, through Sir R. Shirley, who reported to the 
king that, though Wildman ‘ seemsto comply with the canting party, 
which he wholly rules, he desires chiefly to raise himself by the 
king’s favour.’ Wildman’s ‘ desires,’ in the following October, took 
definite shape. Using Sir R. Shirley as their agent, the levellers 
offered to the king, not Deal, Wildman’s original offer, but Ports- 
mouth, if the king would remit them 15,000I. ; and they threw into 
the bargain an undertaking ‘in a short time’ to stab Cromwell and 
Lambert. The names of the levellers engaged in this transaction do 
not appear, but the moving spirits therein are obvious. The 15,0001. 
was to be handed over to Colonel Bishop, and ‘ one who knows the 
levellers well’ advised that 1,000/. should be paid to Major Wildman ; 
money well earned, if, ‘ as they affirm, a large part of the navy was 
theirs already.’ * 

Simultaneously with the assurances that Charles received from 
Wildman himself and from his associates, the levellers, as a body, 
Wildman assisting, also placed themselves before the king, and ‘ left 


24 Thurloe, i. 712; vii. 98, 148. Cal. Dom. S.P. 1658, 1659, p. 39. 
3 Clarendon State Papers, iii. 300. 26 Clarendon MSS. Cal. iii. 142, 192. 
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themselves at the feet of his mercy.’ Their address was presented 
to him, July 1556, stating that ‘many thousands of your Majesty’s 
most’ humble servants’ would ‘hazard our lives and all that is 
dear to us for the restoring and re-establishing Your Majesty on the 
throne of your Father." Ten names represented those ‘many 
thousands,’ of whom only the first two are recognisable, namely, 
a Mr. Wm. Howard and Major John Wildman. 

This address was framed throughout in scriptural phrases, so 
extravagant and so incongruous as to seem an intentional parody 
upon puritan ‘slang,’ and also as if designed to obscure the source 
whence the document came. Though the address assures the king 
that ‘every man’s hand is on his loins,’ that ‘their bowels are 
troubled,’ that ‘they fly like hunted partridges,’ and ‘ were chastised 
with scorpions,’ the designation of the beings who were thus 
tormented is not mentioned, nor is any explanation given how the 
‘we’ who disdained ‘mean thoughts of our own private safety’ 
proposed to hazard their lives for the king.” 

This deficiency, however, was made good by Mr. W. Howard. 
He accompanied the address by a businesslike letter describing the 
‘rage and just indignation of the people’ against Cromwell; claim- 
ing to have gained over ‘many of the chief of’ those who ‘ suffer under 
the opprobrious name of Levellers, to the assistance of Your Majesty’s 
cause and interest ;’ and suggesting an ‘ advance of 20001.’ A few 
weeks after the receipt of that letter, Charles was visited by Howard, 
who was welcomed as a valuable recruit. He had been expelled 
from Cromwell’s lifeguard because of his political opinions ; he was, 
also, a young gentleman who, ‘ though an anabaptist, made himself 
merry with the extravagancy and madness of his companions,’ and 
possessed ‘ very extraordinary parts, sharpness of wit, and volubility 
of tongue.’ Howard ‘corresponded with the king very faithfully 
with his professions ;’ his services, however, never extended beyond 
letter-writing, and this, at last, was brought to a close. The inter- 
course between Charles and William Howard was disclosed to 
Cromwell, and Howard was imprisoned in St. James’s Palace from 
the beginning of 1658 until the Protector’s death.” 

Nor, among the levellers who devoted themselves to the king, 
should Colonel Sexby be forgotten. During the years 1656-57 he 
also was dedicating to Charles and the king of Spain his own services 
and the services of the levellers. Sexby’s offers, namely, Cromwell’s 
overthrow by a military and naval mutiny, and the opening the sea- 
ports to the king, were, however, only Wildman’s offers over again ; 
though this fact and the connexion between Sexby and Wildman 
were, as far as possible, kept from the knowledge of Charles and his 


** Clarendon, Hist. 903, ed. 1839. Clarendon MSS. Cal. iii. 145. 
** Thurloe, v. 393, vi. 706, 749. Clarendon State Papers, iii. 422. 
* Clarendon State Papers, iii. 311, $15. 
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adherents. And being the same offers, their result was the same, 
namely, nothing. This circumstance did not, however, shake the 
king’s faith in Wildman. As Charles, in September 1656, regarded 
Wildman ‘as author of all the good fortunes that can befall him,’ so 
to the end, Wildman’s brave assurances were accepted, that ‘ we 
are as active as ever,’ and that ‘ Cromwell must fall or some thou- 
sands of us, for we have gone too far to retreat.’ *° 

Colonel Bishop, as I mentioned, undertook the English depart- 
ment of the conspiracy. He imitated closely the tones and attitude 
of his ‘ great familiar’ Major Wildman, and whilst he was devoting 
himself to the king Bishop simultaneously tendered his services to 
the royalists. During May 1656 he visited Major Smith, a leading 
Sussex royalist, and disclosed to him a most cheerful prospect. 
‘Major Wildman,’ Bishop declared, ‘and others of the levelling 
party had a correspondence with Charles Stuart in order to 
iaaking an insurrection in the Nation,’ and that ‘in order thereunto 
the royal party need not appear, till they, the said Levellers, had 
gotten into arms.’ Bishop also showed that the levellers were ripe 
for action, were ready sword in hand, for he warned Major Smith 
that ‘it would be very shortly a time for the Royal Party to show 
themselves.’ Bishop also during this season appeared not only as 
one in authority among the levellers, but as an ardent royalist, who 
could speak for his fellow cavaliers. About the time when he called 
on Major Smith, Bishop also called on Mr. Mills, another royalist 
agent in the south of England, and sought to engage him in ‘a 
design ’ that was ‘on foot for raising a party for the King.’ Mills 
replied ‘that he would think about the proposal,’ and saw Bishop 
‘no more for a twelvemonth.’ 

Bishop’s second appearance before Mills as a conspirator arose 
naturally enough ; for it was then that the Sussex royalists found 
Bishop again amongst them renewing his temptation, though in an 
altered form. In March 1657 he reappeared before Major Smith. 
Reverting to his suggestions of the previous year, Bishop now 
asserted ‘that the levelling party found themselves not able to do 
so great a work’ as to rise unassisted against Cromwell, ‘but did 
require 1500 horse to join with them, which Bishop said would be 
raised about the City of London, whereupon there would be some 
action suddenly.’ The choice of the city as a likely insurrection 
ground was plausible enough. , 

At Bishop’s suggestion, Smith placed before Colonel Gunter, an 
eminent Sussex royalist, and ‘ Sir Edward Hyde’s brother-in-law,’ 
this ‘ proposed conjunction of the Levellers and the Royalists.’ That 
conjunction, however, Gunter ‘did by no means approve, not only 
because he feared that the Levellers were but Decoys to draw the 
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Royal party in,’ but also because he had ‘lately received intelligence 
from Sir Edward Hyde that the King hopes very shortly to land 
a considerable force in England,’ and because, ‘ to Gunter’s know- 
ledge,’ Portsmouth would be surrendered to the king. Bishop must 
have been interested by this proof of the successful influence of 
his partner Wildman over the king.*! 

The result of the Bishop, Smith, and Gunter consultation was 
that the royalists should ‘sit still and not act anything’ until the 
king sent orders. As Bishop knew full well, this prudent resolve 
was unmaintainable. Colonel Gunter, with Major Smith, Dr. 
Hewet, and other zealous associates, all alike unconscious of the 
fact that the king was but the crank by which Wildman wire-pulled 
the English royalists, and a Mr. Cocker, also, who claimed to have 
held a commission under Charles I, and to be Charles II’s ‘ agent 
for the east parts of England,’ were at this very time busily engaged 
in spreading the belief that the king would shortly appear in 
England at the head of an army, ‘that would be able to do his 
business.’ Nor did Bishop himself follow the advice of his royalist 
friends ; he equally pushed on the plot business, advertised that 
the king’s landing was nigh, and that the marquis of Hertford was 
appointed ‘ generalissimo’ of the royal forces.** Thus the move- 
ment that Wildman and Bishop had commenced during May 1656 
and had renewed in the spring of 1657 ran apace. The cavaliers met 
and talked, and sought after recruits, and passed to and fro commis- 
sions initialled ‘C.R.’ throughout the summer and winter of 1657 and 
on into the spring of 1658. Urgent messages also were sent to the 
king telling him that the English royalists were in such a state of 
‘universal readiness,’ that they would not stay for the king’s arrival, 
but ‘ would begin the work themselves.’ * And so the game went on 
in England and in Flanders until April 1658, when Cromwell put 
a close to the sport by the arrest of the conspirators. 

The motives that actuated Wildman and Bishop in their 
demeanour towards Charles and his followers must receive, if 
possible, some explanation. It would seem that for self-interest 
Major Wildman, whilst he retained his position as leader of the 
levellers, became a royalist. His anxiety ‘to raise himself by the 
king’s favour,’ the suggestions that Charles should give him 1,0001. 
or ‘ a large estate,’ confer a business-like aspect on his devotion to 
the king. And that Wildman utterly deserted the republican idea 
is proved by his conduct during the crisis when, after the death of 
Oliver Cromwell, England was struggling towards monarchy. He 
then became ‘as much an enemy to the king as he was before a 
seeming friend, not on account of a Commonwealth, for he met 


* Thurloe, vii. 80, 93. * Thid. vii. 65, 74, 77, 81, 88, 93, 98, 103. 
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every day repulses from that party, but because he hoped to set 
up the interest of the Duke of York against the Kiny.’ ™ 

Colonel Bishop was a more complex politician: he was a leveller 
sometimes, sometimes a royalist. It was as a leveller that Bishop, 
in April 1655, when Cromwell frightened Colonel Sexby out of 
England, ‘ conveyed ’’ him and Richard Overton ‘ oversea,’ from the 
Sussex coast; and at the same time, as a royalist, he was manager 
of ‘ all the affairs of C. 8., which related to Sussex, since the battle 
of Worcester.’ Thus it was that whilst Bishop ‘ held a commission 
from C. 8. to treat with the Levelling party,’ as a leading leveller, 
Bishop treated in their name with the royalists. As an anabaptist, 
he was esteemed ‘the best friend the king had, in dividing the 
army ;’ and as a cavalier, Bishop sat in the royalist councils, and 
abetted a royalist insurrection. His last appearance in the Thurloe 
papers proves that, on the eve of the Restoration, he was esteemed 
uw stanch royalist.* 

A description of Wildman and Bishop’s political position still 
does not explain their course of action. If Wildman and Bishop 
were true royalists, why did they cajole the king by promises that 
never touched the verge of fulfilment, and urge his followers upon 
courses that could lead only to the scaffold? They must have known 
when the plot drew to a close, February 1658, quite as well as 
Thurloe did, that, though Charles’s levies were being brought down 
to the coast, and ships were bought for their transport, the king 
would not be ‘able to accomplish any great matter at this time.’ 
And for a very good reason. The royalists were to the end utterly 
unprepared for action: their projects began in talk and abode in 
talk; the only definite action taken in the conspiracy was the arrest- 
ing touch of Cromwell’s soldiery. Thurloe knew that the cavaliers 
had neither men, money, and arms, nor any set course of action, 
and that Ormond, sent by Charles during February 1658 to Lon 
to test the truth of their urgent messages, found ‘that things do 
not answer his expectation ;’ and Wildman and Bishop, with equa 
certainty, must have shared in Thurloe’s knowledge. That feeble, 
lie-begotten conspiracy for which Dr. Hewet suffered, even among 
the royalists excited much feeling of disbelief. In April, when Crom- 
well put on the extinguisher, it was flickering out. He did not 
arrest the conspirators because they were on the verge of outbreak : 
he knew, on the contrary, that they were so ‘discouraged in their 
intended invasion’ that the attempt had been put off to the following 
September. Even when Cromwell lay dying, Thurloe had no fear 
of ‘ Charles Stuart’s party.’ * 


3" Clarendon State Papers, iii. 311. Clarendon MSS. Cal. iii. 142,192. Cooper 
to Hyde, 20 May 1659. Clarendon State Papers, iii. 475. 
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Presuming still that Wildman and Bishop were true royalists, 
they were also men of extended and powerful influence, and it is 
impossible to suppose that they were as rash and thoughtless as 
the cavalier ‘ Wildrakes’ their associates ; or that with even greater 
folly they brought their necks under Cromwell’s grasp for no purpose 
at all. The example afforded by another royalist, and by another 
leveller who, under circumstances similar to those experienced by 
Wildman and Bi-hop, anticipated their conduct precisely, and acted 
as they did, affords the readiest solution of the riddle offered by 
Wildman and Bishop’s proceedings. 

The royalist and the leveller whose conduct Wildman and 
Bishop imitated were Sir R. Willis and Mr. Richard Overton. 
Willis, the noted royalist, was sent to the Tower in May 1654, for 
supposed complicity in the Gerard and Vowel conspiracy. During 
the following August he prayed for his release, assuring the Pro- 
tector that what most afflicted him was ‘the fear of being fallen 
into his displeasure,’ and that he ‘ would express his gratitude by 
obedience.’ Willis was set free; and the way he displayed his 
gratitude to Cromwell was to act, throughout his protectorate, in 
almost undisturbed comfort, at the head of the most important 
group of Cromwell’s enemies, the ‘ Sealed Knot.’ At the same time, 
however, when a prisoner in the Tower, Willis was on such good 
terms with the government that he begged to renew an application 
for ‘a license to transport some Irishmen, to serve the Venetians 
against the Turks,’ a profitable undertaking reserved for those on 
good terms with the Protector.” 

In like manner it may be remembered how Richard Overton, 
the leveller, signalised his return to the Protector’s service. Directly 
after Cromwell received his offers of devoted help, Overton straight- 
way undertook to provoke Cromwell’s northern army to mutiny, 
and the seizure of his general. On the faith of that undertaking, 
whilst Richard Overton escaped scot-free, Cromwell imprisoned 
Major-General Overton. 

The precedent set by Sir R. Willis and by Richard Overton was 
closely imitated, with equal immunity, by Wildman and Bishop. 
Bishop spent part of the winter of 1655-6 as one of Cromwell’s 
suspects, ‘ strictly kept in a sad prison.’ He was released ; and he 
addressed to Thurloe a letter protesting that it was to Thurloe he 
owed his life, and that ‘there is nothing I desire more, than to 
appear faithful to the present Government.’ That letter was dated 
8 April 1656, and a few weeks afterwards Bishop was actively 
conspiring against Cromwell, warning Major Smith to be ready for 
action when the levellers began the fray, and Bishop was doing 
his best to entice the cavaliers into revolt. But it must not be 
supposed that Bishop felt he had been in this unfaithful to the 
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Proteetor. During the following September Thurloe received from 
Bishop a letter of renewed devotion, stating that ‘1 must ever 
acknowledge to live by your favour’ and ‘to attend your com- 
mands ;’ ** yet, all the same, Bishop persists in acting as though 
he were ready to die for Charles Stuart. 

And Wildman followed suit with Willis, Richard Overton, and 
Colonel Bishop. Wildman, a prisoner since the moment when, 
with dramatic effect, he was found by Cromwell’s soldiers composing 
a proclamation ‘against the Tyrant Oliver Cromwell’ (February 
1655), was on 26 June 1656 released from the Tower. He gave 
‘security for 10,000/. to return in three months, and meantime not 
to act against the State.’*® Yet Wildman, as we know, even before 
he left the Tower, had renewed his allegiance and offered his services, 
not to Cromwell, but to his king. And so Wildman continued 
after his release; in October 1656 he offered to stab Cromwell ; 
in January 1657 he superintended Sindercombe’s assassination 
scheme; in the following November Wildman again proposed Crom- 
well’s murder, and to the end of the plot chapter he was the king’s 
devoted servant." 

It is impossible not to recognise our old metaphysical friend the 
‘argument of design’ in the parallel courses taken by these four 
men. Whether royalist or leveller, alike they make their peace 
with Cromwell, and then work in different though analogous ways 
to effect Cromwell’s destruction. Inspiration from one source, the 
guidance of a superior being, who protected them while they served 
his purposes, must have directed these four men by diverse routes 
to the same end. 

That Cromwell and Sir R. Willis leagued together is notorious ; 
and it is quite certain that throughout their practices Cromwell 
knew what Wildman and Bishop were after. A letter dated London, 
13 June, 1656, just twelve days before Wildman’s release from the 
Tower, describing the ‘match’ that had been ‘ propounded be- 
tween Major Wildman and the King,’ and written by the match- 
maker, exists among Cromwell’s state papers.*' Mr. Corker, the 
royalist recruiting agent, and king’s manager over the eastern 
counties, was also Cromwell’s salaried agent, and supplied him with 
a continuous narrative of the intrigues between Wildman, Bishop, 
and the ecavaliers, and of the various schemes wherewith, as Corker 
pleasantly remarks, ‘we,’ royalists, ‘feed ourselves withal, and 
animate those fools that will believe us.’ * 

The conclusion is irresistible that Wildman and Bishop, in their 
seemingly ungrateful return for the freedom they received from 
Cromwell, acted according to his wishes. I can, however, offer 


38 Thurloe, iv. 673, v. 442. %® Cal. State Papers, 1655, 1656, p. 387. 
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satisfactory evidence proving that Cromwell, Wildman, and Bishop 
were in thorough complicity. During the spring of 1657, when they 
were proposing to Major Smith an armed union with the levellers, a 
warning was sent from the Tower by Major-General Overton to the 
Royalists ‘that Wildman holds secret correspondency with the 
Protector,’ and the major-general, from past experience, was not 
ungualified to form a judgment about Wildman. In the following 
Octcber, a leading English royalist was ‘somewhat troubled’ by 
hearing that Major Wildman had appeared at Gravesend with ‘a 
pass in the name of John Jones, signed with Cromwell’s signet, to go 
beyond sea ;° that the over-zealous port official, knowing who Mr. 
John Jones was, had committed him to the ‘ block house,’ and that 
Cromwell sent orders to release Mr. Jones, to provide a ship for 
him, and a skipper who would ‘not question him, but to carry 
him wheresoever he should direct.’** And in February 1659 the 
cavaliers were jeered at by the levellers for being ‘once more out- 
witted’ by Wildman, so notorious was the deception that he had 
systematically practised upon them.“ 

These surmises received in the end full confirmation by a most 
competent witness. The complicity between Cromwell and Wildman 
and Bishop became clearly established when the disclosure of the 
secret was made possible by the death of Cromwell. As soon as 
that event was an ascertained fact, ‘for Sir Robert Stone hath seen 
the carcase,’ Mr. Wm. Howard, the king’s humorous young anabaptist 
visitor of the autumn of 1656, then a prisoner in St. James’s Palace, 
renewed his correspondence with him, hoping to be the first to tell the 
welcome news. In his letter Howard mentions that ‘ the old tyrant 
had boasted that he was acquainted with all my actions,’ and ‘ that 
he had this information from one that was my chief confidant.’ 
That the confidant must be Wildman, Howard maintains, because 
the information that Cromwell had gained was known only by 
Wildman. That Wildman was the traitor was proved, however, by 
plainer demonstration. Howard writes word that ‘since my con- 
finement, I have had some discourse with one that was implicated 
in Dr. Hewet’s conspiracy, and he, not knowing that Wildman was 
known to me, made it plain by many circumstances, that Wildman 
and Colonel Bishop were the first discoverers of the design to 
Cromwell.’ 

What a simple but disagreeable interpretation of the visions and 
disappointments of the last two years was acquired by Charles from 
this announcement! So he had been gulled all that time by the 


** Clarendon MSS. Cal. iii. 375. Thurloe, i. 708, 711. Clarendon State Papers, 
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‘author of his good fortunes,’ ‘the wisest and honestest’ of the 
levellers, and had never found out the trick, or why Wildman was 
so large in promises and so small in results. 

Much also that might perplex the historian of the Protectorate 
is thus explained. If from 1656 to 1658 Wildman, Sexby, and 
Bishop had been really able, in the name of the levellers, to offer to 
Charles, the king of Spain, and the English royalists the ports of 
Dover, Deal, Portsmouth, Hull, and Yarmouth, to divide Cromwell’s 
army, and to hand over his navy, the Protectorate was not worth 
half an hour’s purchase. 

The unreality of these assurances needs no proof, as they were 
made by Cromwell’s agents, Wildman and Bishop. That they 
were a fraud is also proved by the tenor of the Protectorate history 
throughout those years. An army, navy, and people infected with 
widespread disaffection could not have been purged of that humour 
save by violent and conspicuous remedies. Nothing of the kind 
took place. Cromwell, in his speech of September 1656, though he 
knew that Wildman, Bishop, and Sexby, and seemingly the whole 
party of the levellers, were offering at that very time to Charles 
and to his followers to overthrow the Protectorate, expressly ex- 
onerated that party from complicity with the king, and according 
to the speech of January 1658, the ‘ old enemy’ was the only source 
of danger. Not a trace of uneasy feeling regarding the army and 
navy is found Thurloe’s letters during 1655-57. He mentions in 
December 1657, with indifference, that, ‘to our knowledge,’ the 
royalists were ‘ tinkling with some of our garrisons to obtain one of 
them for a landing-place,’ and writes confidently to Lockhart that 
England was never in a better temper with the Protector.“ 

Meantime the delusion that the anabaptists were able to 
overthrow Cromwell was persistently spread by Wildman and 
Sexby throughout Europe and England. Had not Charles been 
saved from its influence by the dictation of good sense and his 
instinct for good living, he might have shared his father’s fate. 
Charles I was wrecked by the prevalent belief that Strafford’s Irish 
papist army was on its way to England.’ Had Charles II embarked 
a single regiment of foreign mercenaries for our shores, all the 
then slumbering hate and fear of the papists would have flamed out 
afresh ; England would have risen against him as one man; here 
and there a few cavaliers would have appeared in arms to their 
destruction; the royalists would have been redecimated; and 
Cromwell’s dynasty might have been established on the English 
throne. 

The league between Cromwell and Wildman also throws new 


** Thurloe, vi. 697, 806. 
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light on the career of Colonel Sexby. This was why he volunteered 
his services to the king, for Father Talbot, a knave with whom 
Wildman corresponded, was their go-between,“* This explains also 
the failure of Sexby’s attempt to kill Cromwell by means of Miles 
Sindercombe. That was a businesslike-seeming project; the stout 
trooper and leveller Sindercombe was furnished with ample funds: 
he bought horses and arms, and hired houses for his purpose: he 
did his best, and yet he was constantly baffled. As leader of the 
anabaptists Wildman had Sexby and Sindercombe under his control. 
And thus it was that when Sindercombe had repeatedly ridden forth 
in vain to shoot down Cromwell, on the high road, and in the park, it 
was Wildman who turned him aside into the safer way of placing 
‘a basket of wildfire made up of all combustibles, as tar, pitch, tow, 
gunpowder, &c., in little pieces,’ in the chapel of Whitehall Palace ; 
a device which had the double advantage of being harmless as 
regards Cromwell, and useful as a startling advertisement of the 
dangers that surrounded him. The ‘firework’ met with objection 
from Sexby and his emissaries, ‘there being no reasonable hope 
that it would succeed,’ but ‘ Wildman was opinionated in the busi- 
ness, and his authority prevailed.’ ” 

So the day was appointed. In the morning, Cromwell’s in- 
former, who attended on the conspiracy from the beginning to the 
end, warned him of the coming event; in the afternoon, Sinder- 
combe placed the basket in the chapel; and during the evening it 
smouldered some three hours, and then it was duly smelled out. 
Every way the ‘firework’ fully justified Sexby’s distrust. The 
‘wildfire’ proved a very fizzenless mixture; it failed to effect the 
intention of its contrivers, which was to set Whitehall on fire, that 
‘their party’ might perceive ‘that they were not idle, but were at 
work to accomplish what they had designed.’ Nor did the experi- 
ment satisfy those who watched it on Cromwell’s behalf. The 
wretched thing would not burn, or show itself off. They even ‘ pur- 
posed,’ in their disappointment, ‘to have set some seats in the 
Chapel on fire, and doubled the Guard, and so watched the conse- 
quence: but this was thought to raise too great a tumult, and call 
down the City ; and make the people believe it was only a purposed 
plot to try men’s spirits ;’ a notion that had a wide circulation, for 
the English at Antwerp were ‘of opinion that the powder-plot is a 
simple invention of the Protector.’ 

Nor at its deadliest was the project intended to compass the 
Protector’s death. Sindercombe’s assistant, who with him laid the 
‘firework’ in the chapel, stated that its object was to show that 
‘they were not idle.’ They left it to take care of itself; were 
allowed to go home, where next day they were arrested. ‘It was 
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only if the fire did not take’ that Sindercombe proposed ‘ to set 
upon the Protector, to take away his life.’*' Wildman was acting 
his part when he ‘insinuated* to the king that the enterprise was 
designed ‘not only to destroy Cromwell, but that if he should 
chance to escape, the setting Whitehall on fire was to be the watch- 
word to a rising.’** Had that been the case, Cromwell’s councillors 
would certainly not have ‘ purposed’ their sensational conflagration 
in the chapel and the sudden call to arms. The guards would have 
been mustered round Whitehall to a very different purpose. 

The last of these illustrations of Cromwell’s ‘ prudent, heroic, 
and honourable managery’ is now reached in his dealing with Sir 
Henry Slingsby. As it is, however, an established Cromwell myth 
that he was scrupulous, almost tender, in the infliction of the death 
penalty, and that he made, as Mr. F. Harrison tells us, noble 
efforts ‘to impress his own spirit of toleration on the intolerance 
of his age,’ I must preface Sir H. Slingsby’s sad story by going 
back in time to 28 June 1654. On that day an aged Romish 
priest, Southworth, was executed amid a crowd of sympathising 
Londoners, who ‘all admired his constancy.’ Southworth was 
arraigned in 1654 upon a sentence of banishment passed in the 
year 1617. He knew the consequences of the plea; he acknow- 
ledged that he held priest's orders, but maintained his innocence 
of treason. Southworth was accordingly condemned to death. 
The Portuguese ambassador went to Whitehall and received Crom- 
well’s assurance, in God’s name, that his hand should not ‘be 
consenting to the death of any for religion, and did promise a re- 
prieve.’ Next evening, however, the ambassador was notified by 
Cromwell that ‘his council advised him that the laws should be 
executed to which he had swore;’ so the ambassador had to con- 
tent himself with buying ‘ the quarters of the priest from the hang- 
man for 40s.’ Southworth was put to death to revive the popular 
hatred against the papists. During the year 1654 efforts were made 
to place the duke of Gloucester into a Jesuit college, which, as Lord 
Hatton remarked to secretary Nicholas, ‘would be worth an army 
to Oliver Cromwell.’** And Slingsby was ‘ripened,’ by Cromwell's 
orders, for the scaffold, to convince England that Charles ‘in the 
great papist interest’ had almost made good a landing on our 
shores. 

This is the outline of Slingshy’s story. An incident may be 
remembered in the insurrection of March 1655, namely, a midnight 
ride taken by some Yorkshire squires over Marston Moor, and 
their prompt return home, because the insurrection proved, in 
vulgar phrase, ‘a thorough sell.’ Those gentlemen were thrown 
5! Thurloe, v. 774. 5% Clarendon State Papers, iii. 321. 
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into York jail; and if Cromwell could have had his way, they 
would have figured on the scaffold. Cromwell did not have his 
wish; his judges were doubtful ‘whether in point of law’ that 
midnight ride was an act of treason. The judges were ‘ put out of 
their places,’ and the lives of those squires were saved. Such as 
he chose Cromwell detained in jail, and amongst them was Sir H. 
Slingsby. He was, at the opening of this narrative, December 
1657, a prisoner in lodgings in Hull, under the custody of an officer 
of the garrison; he was shortly afterwards transferred to Hull 
Castle, and, finally, on 8 June 1658, to a scaffold on Tower Hill. 

Slingsby’s crime of high treason against the Protector, as told 
in court by Cromwell’s witnesses, is positive enough. Those wit- 
nesses were three officers of the Hull garrison, Major Waterhouse, 
Captain John Overton, and Lieutenant Thompson. They proved 
that for about three months, from the close of December 1657 to 
the opening days of April 1658, Sir Henry tempted them with 
entreaties, bribes, and offers to join the king’s service, and that on 
2 April, Slingsby delivered, in Overton’s presence, to Major Water- 
house, a royal commission appointing him governor of Hull Castle. 
Thereupon Slingsby was sent up to London. 

According to Major Waterhouse and Captain Overton, Slingsby 
persistently, wilfully, and of his own accord, without any incitement 
on their part, forced upon them his treasonable proposals. So eager 
was he, that Slingsby commenced his persuasions with no previous 
attempt to ascertain how his overtures would be received. So reck- 
less was he in the game of treason that he wrote his seditious 
messages on the open leaves of a table-book, and sent, according to 
Major Waterhouse, the first of these notes to him when upon the 
hunting-field. This was strange conduct on the part of one who 
was described by Clarendon as a man ‘of good understanding, but 
of a very melancholic nature, and of very few words.’ 

Slingsby’s conduct, however, is not strange, when explained by 
the letters about him that passed between Cromwell, Thurloe, and 
Colonel Smith, governor of Hull Castle. The fact was that during 
those three months Slingsby was ‘dancing in a net’ spread for 
him by Cromwell and Colonel Smith. The device was simple 
enough ; the governor at the castle, who posed before Slingsby as 
an adherent of Charles II, directed Major Waterhouse to trepan 
Slingsby. Obeying the governor's orders, Waterhouse sought him 
out and did his best. At first Waterhouse was unsuccessful. From 
December to 1 Jan. 1658, no written evidence could be drawn from 
Slingsby against himself, except those notes written on the leaves of 
his table-book. At this point in the transaction the Protector makes 
his appearance. The governor had reported to him the eorrespond- 
ence between Slingsby and Waterhouse ; but those notes were not 
enough for Cromwell. He required a delivery, in the presence 
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of two witnesses, by Slingsby of a commission from Charles 
Stuart. 

The governor therefore reported to the Protector ‘that accord- 
ing to your Highness’s commands, I have endeavoured, by all the 
ways and means that is possible I could, to get further proof 
against Sir Henry Slingsby, besides Major Waterhouse, but cannot 
by any means accomplish it, for the present. I have desired the 
Major to use all the arguments that he could, to persuade him 
(Slingsby) to give way to the Major to engage a friend of his in the 
plot, who should be as a messenger betwixt them, for the better 
carrying on of the business, but he would not condiscend to it, 
telling the Major it would be dangerous to both of them to have 
any other made privy to it, till nearer the time of putting things 
in execution.’ * 

Though his highness’s commands of course received due 
attention, a letter to Thurloe from the governor shows that in 
his opinion Cromwell was over-scrupulous and needlessly slow in 
taking Slingsby’s life. Cromwell’s desire, it would seem, had been 
anticipated by the governor, for he remarks, ‘I believe if His High- 
ness had given way to it, the Major might have had a Commission 
very shortly from ‘“ C. §.” by the means of the gentleman formerly 
mentioned (i.e. Slingsby), which would have been good evidence 
against him, and have convinced others.’ © 

The Protector, however, would not give way ; and the governor 
had to try other devices against Slingsby. So he took a step 
which, if Slingsby had been in the hands of honest men, would 
have put him out of reach of temptation, and saved his life. He 
was removed from lodgings in the town, and remitted to close im- 
prisonment in Hull Castle. But the tighter Cromwell’s net was 
drawn round his victim, the more lively in the meshes did he 
become. Close imprisonment, an obvious sign that suspicion was 
rife against him, provoked Slingsby to unwonted activity. With 
himself and his papers under the immediate supervision of the 
governor, Slingsby cast aside all hesitation. He ‘had not been 
many days’ in the castle ‘ but that he had manifested his malicious 
treachery against his Highness, endeavouring to engage Captain 
Overton, as he had formerly Major Waterhouse.’ * 

Cromwell had now got his second witness. Then a hitch 
occurred in the business of maturing Slingsby for the scaffold. 
Some five days elapse, and the governor has to inform Cromwell 
that Slingsby ‘had not proceeded so far with Overton as he did 
with Major Waterhouse.’ The Protector’s sickle, however, did not 


** Letter from Colonel Smith, Hull, 4 Feb. 1658. Thurloe papers, vi. 777, vii 
123, 125. 


58 Letter from Colonel Smith, 5 Feb. 1658. Thurloe, vi. 780. 
** Colonel Smith to the Protector, 13 March, 1658. Thurloe, vi. 870. 
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pause long when once in full swing. In about a fortnight he 
was informed that Slingsby was at last trapped, ‘according to 
H.H.’s commands,’ and that ‘the business is ripe.’ Assuring 
Cromwell that he had acted ‘in pursuance of his Highness’s instruc- 
tions,’ the governor reports that ‘ this evening Sir Henry delivered 
the inclosed commission to Major Waterhouse, in the presence of 
Cap. Overton. I do humbly conceive that there is now sufficient 
evidence against him concerning the whole business.’ *’ The busi- 
ness unquestionably was ‘ripe’ enough; Cromwell’s ‘former com- 
mands ’ and his ‘ instructions’ had been obeyed: the net was drawn 
over Slingsby’s head. 

The chain of evidence is without any flaw. The Protector in- 
structs his officer, Colonel Smith, throughout ‘ the business.’ 
Major Waterhouse stated that ‘he never visited the prisoner, 
but by Col. Smith’s commission.’ Captain Overton was Major 
Waterhouse’s ‘friend in the plot;’ and the third witness, Lieu- 
tenant Thompson, who ‘was not forward in the work,’ prefaced 
his disagreeable task in the witness-box by this excuse for his 
appearance there: ‘I was desired to go and see Sir Hy. Slingsby ;’ * 
and the prisoner confirmed the lieutenant’s statement by a tragi- 
comic account of the manceuvres whereby he was tempted into 
taking Thompson into his confidence; how Waterhouse brought 
them together at dinner, and sneered at Slingsby’s neglect in gain- 
ing over a fellow-conspirator. With Cromwell and his servants as 
witnesses, it is hardly necessary to confirm their evidence by the 
testimony of contemporary historians. They state, however, that 
those three officers of Cromwell’s army ‘ were sent unto Slingsby 
to make the motion to him, and sift out his mind with purpose to 
betray him.’ They did their work well: ‘the sleight of hand 
and cunning craftiness’ that tricked Slingsby’s head off - his 
shoulders was almost, to the end, invisible to him. Even: the 
strangeness that Hull Castle should furnish him with a hiding- 
place for a commission from Charles II, and serve him as an 
enlistment-ground for soldiers to surprise the castle, aroused no 
suspicion.” Slingsby trusted in his friend the governor. It was 
not till the trial was drawing to a close that Slingsby's eyes were 
opened, and he exclaimed, ‘1 see that I am trepanned by those two 
fellows: I never sought to them, but they to me.’ 

The attorney-general, at Slingsby’s trial, in the demand for 
judgment, declared that ‘he was sorry that people should be thus 
seduced, and drawn into designs, which he was confident would 
never take, for their seducers bring them to the gallows, and then 
laugh at them.’ A most just remark; for the seducer of the 
prisoner in the dock was his highness the Lord Protector. 


5* Colonel Smith to the Protector, 2 April, 1658. Thurloe, vii. 46. 
8 State Trials, v. 879. * Baker, 561; also Heath, 403. 


* Thurloe, vii. 111. 
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It may be urged that Cromwell lured Slingsby onward, fearing 
his capacity for mischief, and that it is justifiable to avert peril 
from the state by bringing a dangerous conspiracy to a premature 
end. Such an excuse would, on this occasion, be ludicrous. That 
penniless, landless prisoner was not the centre of a vast conspiracy, 
or of any conspiracy at all. He was perfectly harmless ; he had no 
adherents, save those that Cromwell provided for him.: So resource- 
less was Slingsby, that three followers were all that he could offer for 
the fancied surprise of Hull Castle, and of these three, only one visited 
him in the castle. So ignorant was he of the outside world, that he 
gravely asserted that Major-General Overton was engaged to bring six 
regiments to the king, and that he was to enjoy what he had, and 
a pardon for what he had done, quite unconscious that the major- 
general was safely under lock and key. 

Not an effort was made at Slingsby’s trial to prove the existence 
of a plot, or of any scheme for the seizure of Hull. If a far-off 
danger of such an attempt had been suspected, Cromwell would 
not have ‘lain in wait to deceive,’ and kept Slingsby on the ply 
for over three months. Even the governor’s ingenious device for 
supplying Slingsby ‘ very shortly’ with a commission from ‘C. 8.’ 
would have hardly met the occasion. Cromwell was willing to wait 
until his two witnesses would prove that the king had appointed a 
governor over Hull Castle. 

A general review of Cromwell’s plot policy must be reserved 
for another occasion. This point, however, in our investigation 
has been reached. It is made obvious that, with the co-operation 
of Sir R. Willis, the chief English royalist, and of Major 
Wildman, the chief leveller, Cromwell was easily and safely able to 
persuade his subjects and his historians that, to use Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s words, ‘during the Commonwealth there was, we may 
say, one continuous plot to assassinate the Protector, and to restore 
the Stuarts.’ In this Cromwell was successful; but the result of 
his policy was not such a success. During the last eight months 
allotted to him in this world, Cromwell, for the first time, felt the 
touch of the real ‘red terror.’ To save himself, in a transport of 
rage and fear, he dissolved his last parliament ; and his hearers, 
who replied by their defiant ‘Amen’ to his challenge, ‘Let God 
judge between me and you,’ were soon able to see that London 
itself bore witness to the fulfilment of their appeal. So disaffected 
were Cromwell’s soldiers that he himself gave sudden orders, in 
the middle of the night, to change the Whitehall guard; so moved 
were the people, that, for the first time, he stationed a considerable 
army-corps near London; ‘ many troops of horses, trumpeting to 
and fro, and companies of foot, grumbling with their drums,’ were 
seen and heard ‘ daily in the streets.’*' Within the three months 

*' Hist. MSS. Com. 5th report, appendix, 180. 
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that preceded Cromwell’s death, the citizens of London saw five 
men put to death for conspiracy—a number that exceeded, by more 
than twice, the death-roll of those who had suffered for treason 
within the city walls, during the previous four years of Cromwell’s 
rule. These were the sights and sounds that signalised the Pro- 
tectorate when, according to Mr. Frederic Harrison, it was ‘in the 
zenith of its power.’ 

And as regards Cromwell himself, Slingsby’s death went before 
him unto judgment. The true nature of the man was evident. 
Cromwell’s subjects knew that conspiracies formed an important 
feature in his statecraft ; they suspected that he utilised Henshaw 
to obtain the death of Gerard and Vowel; in Slingsby’s death 
there was no disguise. The cry of Cromwell’s prisoner, ‘I see that 
I am trepanned ’-—the sight of the helpless, luckless man, ensnared 
by Cromwell’s servants—made manifest to the people of England 
how like, in thought, act, and deed, their Protector was to that old 
Tempter who deceived in order that he might destroy, and destroyed 
to found on his deception a spacious supremacy, that ‘murderer 
from the beginning,’ who ‘stood not in the truth, because there 
was no truth in him.’ Reeratp F. D. Pauerave. 


(To be continued.) 


LETTERS OF THE REV. WILLIAM AYERST, 1706-1721. 


Tue following letters, which have been transcribed from the 
originals in the Bodleian Library, seem to me of some interest as 
throwing fresh light on the attempt to introduce episcopacy and a 
liturgy on the Anglican model into Prussia at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century ; and as containing some minute details of Lord 
Strafford’s diplomatic career, and of the negotiations in which he 
bore a part, which have not been previously recorded. Ayerst was 
a shrewd observer, and seems to have rightly gauged the character 
of the news-loving master of University, to whose eager curiosity 
we are indebted for the rich and varied contents of the Ballard 
correspondence. The letters have occupied so much space that it 
has not been found practicable to annotate them. But most of the 
allusions will require no explanation to readers of ‘ The Life of 
Archbishop Sharp,’ by his son archdeacon Sharp; of ‘ The Went- 
worth Papers,’ selected and edited by J. J. Cartwright, in whieh 
several mentions of Ayerst occur; and of Hearne’s ‘ Remarks and 
Collections,’ now in course of publication by the Oxford Historical 
Society. As Ayerst has not found a place in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ I have prefixed to his letters the account of 
his life which he forwarded to Dr. R. Rawlinson for insertion in his 
proposed continuation of Wood’s ‘ Athene Oxonienses.’ If any 
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other unpublished letters of Ayerst written during the negotiations 
which led to the peace of Utrecht are still extant, they may contain 
matter of greater importance than those here printed. 

C. E. Dosue. 


Autobiography of William Ayerst. (From Rawlinson’s MS. Collec- 
tions for a Continuation of Wood’s ‘ Athene,’ Rawl. J. fol. 16, 
105 8qq.) 


‘Wituiam Ayerst, son of Thomas Ayerst, some time Scholar of 
University College Oxford and afterwards Vicar of Shorn in Kent 
(in the Chancel of which Church he lies buried with the follow- 
ing Inscription, which being placed over him by His Son William, 
of whom we are speaking, and containing an Account of the Right 
of this Family to the Four Scholarships of University College founded 
by M* Robert Gunsley Rector of Tilsey in Surry by his Will dated 
30% June 1618, is here thought proper to be inserted. . . .) 


‘This William was born at Shorn aforesaid the 10" of August 1683, 
and educated at the Grammar Schools of Rochester & Maidstone, 
at the Latter of which he was elected in 1698 into one of M* Gunsley’s 
Scholarships, matriculated as a Member of University College the 20" 
March 1$2%, took the Degree of B.A. 21 Oct" 1703, and had That of 
A.M. confer'd on him by Diploma dated the 7" Nov: 1707 being 
then abroad with the Queen’s Ambassador at Berlin. He received 
Deacon's Orders at Fulham from the B? of London the 2¢ Dec" 
1704 and Priests at the same place & from the same Bishop the 
30 May 1708. In 1705 he was appointed Chaplain to Thomas 
Lord Raby Queen Anne’s Ambassador to Frederick the First King of 
Prussia. In 1711 he attended His Excellency in the same Quality 
on His Embassy to the States General, and in 1712 to the Congress 
of Utrecht, (at which that Lord, then created Earl of Strafford, was 
appointed one of Her Majesties Plenipotentiaries) during which 
Congress he became His Excellency’s Secretary, and was afterwards 
appointed Her Majesties Secretary to the British Embassy to the 
States General by patent under the Great Seal dated 18 May 
1714. In which post he continued some time after the accession 
of King George to the Crown, and upon his Revocation had the 
customary Present from the States of a Gold Chain and Medal. In 
April 1716 he was collated by D™ Robinson B?_of London to the 
Rectory of Birch Magna in Essex. June the 15" 1717 he took the 
Degree of B.D, said by mistake in the Oxford Catalogue to be that 
of D.D, and the same Month went out ad eundem at Cambridge, 
when he was admitted to a Fellowship in Queen’s College, to which 
he had been elected some years before, while abroad in the service 
of the publick: which Fellowship he resign’d the year following, 
upon Bishop Robinson’s generously purchasing in his favour and 
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uniting for ever the Rectory of Birch Parva to that of Birch Magna. 
In 1720 he attended His Excell’ S" Robert Sutton, in his Embassy 
to the French King Louis XV, in quality of Chaplain & Secretary, 
and upon his Return home was, by the Recommendation of Arch 
Bishop Wake, presented by the Lord Chancellor to the Rectory of 
Gravesend, to which he was instituted by B? Atterbury in the 
Tower of London the 31* Jan: 1722; and at the same time was 
also presented by the King to the adjoyning Vicarage of Northfleet, 
to which he was instituted the 23 Feb’ following & inducted the 
26". In Oct™ 1724, upon the Death of D™ Bowers B? of Chichester, 
he was likewise presented by His Majesty to a Prebend of Canterbury 
and install’d Nov" 5". The 8 of October 1726 he resign’d 
Gravesend & Northfleet in favour of Tho: Harris, M.A. in ex- 
change for the Rectory of Stourmouth in the Diocess of Cant’, to 
which he was presented by D™ Bradford B? of Rochester, instituted 
the 15 Octob"™ and inducted the 2¢ of Nov" following. The 25" of 
the same Month he was presented by the Dean & chapter of Canter- 
bury to the united Rectorys of St George the Martyr & S* Mary 
Magdalen in the City of Canterbury, to which he was instituted the 
8™ & inducted the 12 Dec" following. 

‘He was created D.D. by Arch Bishop Wake the 5” June 1728, 
confirm’d by patent under the Great Seal the 7" of the same 
month. In Nov" 1729 he was presented by the Dean & Chapter of 
Canterbury to the united Rectorys of St Swithin London-Stone & 
S* Mary Bothaw, to which he was instituted & inducted the 19% 
Dec" following. and resign’d the Rectory of Stourmouth, by the 
Leave of B? Bradford, in favour of Hopton Williams, M.A. in 
exchange for the united Rectorys of North Cray & Rokesby in the 
Diocess of Rochester, to which he was presented by S* Thomas 
D’Aeth, instituted the 24" and inducted the 28° Dec’ 1729. He 
has publish’d, 1. C. Crispi Sallustii Que supersunt cum Indicibus 
et yariis Lectionibus, in 12° printed at the Theater at Oxford 1701, 
and dedicated to S* Joseph Williamson, afterwards republished by 
the Bookseller without the Dedication. 2. The Duty & Motives of 
praying for Peace. A Sermon preach’d before their Excellencies 
the Lord Privy Seal and the Right Honourable Thomas Earl of 
Strafford Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries at the Congress of Utrecht 
in S* John’s Church Utrecht 7:7} %$1 744. publish’d by their 
Excellencies Command at Utrecht 1712 in Quarto, and republish’d 
at London in 1712 in Octavo, on Psalm 122, Vers. 6, 7, 8, and 
dedicated to the two Plenipotentiaries.’ 





































‘Cant? April the 18 1738. 
‘Rev’: Sir—M” Isaac Terry having deliver’d me the Paper, 
You sent through his hands, concerning my self; I have, according 
to Your permission, taken the Liberty to alter it, & return it in the 
VOL. I1I.—NO. XII. 3¢ 
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contained in the Inclosed. Your account of Gunsley’s Will is not 
altogether exact, and I once design’d to have sent You an Abstract 
of it, & will do it still, if you think it material. But having put 
over my Father an Inscription on purpose to perpetuate the Memory 
of my Family’s Right to M" Gunsley’s Scholarships, I hope Insert- 
ing That may do as well, and better answer my Intention, since it 
will probably remain in your Book, when the Marble or at least the 
Inscription shall be worn out. Or if you think it improper to insert 
it in the Body of the Narration, you may do it at the Bottom of 
the page ina Note. The precise Time of my Election into one of 
these Scholarship’s I have no Memorandum of, but as I staid at 
School (according to the Direction or permission of the Founder's 
Will) about 2 years after my Election before I went to the 
University, I am pretty sure I am right in the year 1698. But 
University College Register will inform you more exactly, if it be 
worth while to consult it upon such a Circumstance. The Days 
likewise of my Institution & Induction to Birch Magna, and of 
the Union of Birch Parva to it, I cannot find any Memorandum of, 
having lost or mislaid those Instruments ; But these Circumstances 
may be found in the B? of London’s Register, the first in April 
1716, and the Latter in 1717 or 1718. The Rest of the Dates I 
have taken from the Instruments themselves, by which You will 
see there is a double mistake in the Oxford Catalogue with respect 
to my degrees; my Diploma for my Master’s being dated not the 
8¢ but 7 Nov" 1707, and that said to be the Degree of DD. was 
only of B.D. The Sallust dedicated to S* Joseph Williamson, 
was afterwards republished by the Bookseller, without the Dedi- 
cation, or any mention of me, which perhaps may be the occasion 
of Your omitting it, You having never perhaps seen the first Edition, 
which was sold off in a very little time, as being of a convenient 
form for Schools, nor have I seen a copy of it for several years, 
besides one I have by me. 

‘I thought proper to accompany the Paper with these Remarks, 
& if in any thing else I can be of any Use to you, you may freely 
command ‘Sir 

‘Your most Humble Servant 
‘W*: AvYERsrT. 


‘I did not succeed D' Bowers upon his being made a Bishop, 
he holding the Prebend in Cofiendam. Nor did I succeed to S' 
Swithin’s upon the Death of M™ Elstob. He was succeeded by M* 
Wroughton, and I suceeeded the latter. But this Circumstance I 
think is not necessary to be mention’d, nor That of my succeeding 
M* Cook in 8‘ George’s Canterbury. Nor are perhaps my Ex- 
change’s of Livings with M"™ Harris & M* Williams, tho’ These I 
have mention’d in the Narration, but You may put them out or let 
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them stand, as You think best, as the whole is submitted to Your 
Correction. 

‘Upon 2¢ Thoughts I have subjoined an Abstract of Gunsley’s 
Will, which may not be improper to follow the Narration by way of 
Note, and have scored the passages on which my Family claims a 
preference.’ ' 

Endorsed : ‘ Rectt 19 April 1738 by me R. R.’ 


Batuarp MS. Lerrers (vou. xvii.) 


11.2 W. Ayerst to Dr. A. Charlett. 
‘Berlin, Feb. y* 26. N.S. [1706}. 

‘Reverend & Hon* 8'—The last Honour You did me of Jan. 
28" came to my hands y® 20 Instant. I was Yesterday to see Dt 
Jablonski, who is highly sensible of y® great esteem You are 
pleas’d to express of any Services he may have done to our Church, 
& is no less ravish’d at y* seasonable Declaration Geneva has so 
publickly made in its favour: He hopes to draw some good Use 
from it in y® Cause in w™ he is engag’d: He was a Sunday or two 
ago at My Lords at Dinner & afterwards at Chappel with us, & 
asseure’s us He will very often do it to give y* People of y® Country 
an Example, who yet whether thro’ Curiosity or Devotion dont 
much want it: He y" & since gives me still Hopes y* now this 
Marriage & Hurry at Court is over, y® projected Design of a 
Liturgy & Conformity w* y* Church of Eng. may go on. For 
some particular Reasons, concerning y* matter, he desires mightily 
to know something of y® Customs of our Queen’s Chaplains, & 
particularly whether there be any set Form of an Order or Manda- 
mus in use when y*® Queen or y* Dean of y* Chappel wou’d command 
y™ to meet together, or upon any other occasion of y* Nature. He 
knowing Your self to be one of y™ has desired me to write & beg y* 
favour of an Information especially in y* point. 

‘As for y* Faith & Practise of a C. of E. man w™ y* D asseured 
me was translated & to be presented to all y* Reform’d on New 
Years Day last, twas unfortunately not finish’d time enough, & 
therefore is now reserv’d either to y* next New Year, or some more 
favorable Opportunity when y* Design of y* Liturgy shall be farther 
Advane’d. Tho’ as for a good opinion of y® Ch. of Eng. neither 
Reform’d nor Lutherans do so much want for y' as Love to one 
Another to unite under its Form. They eontend openly in Print 


’ Rawl. J. fol. 18. 29, adds little but the remark : ‘ These two preferments [North 
Cray and St. Swithin’s] with his Prebend he now holds, living, or rather existing, in 
his prebendal House, without ever seeing His two parishes, and with great difficulty 
even keeping his Residence in the Cathedral according to the Statutes.’ Ayerst died 
9 May 1765 (Le Neve-Hardy, Fasti, i. 50). 

? The letters have been here placed in chronological order, and the folios in some 
cases disarranged. 


3c2 
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for y® suffrage of y® C. of Eng. to y’ Communion ; but will hear of 
no Union. Especially y® Lutherans seem to be very positive y* 
they cannot make one step towards y* other, nor yeild y® least 
point or Ceremony without offending God & y® memory of y" B. 
Luther, as one of y™ affirm’d in a scandalous Pamphlet w™ y* K. 
order’d to be burnt by y® Com. Hangman. 

‘This Week we have receiv’d y® Admirable Sermon of y* B? of 
Sarum on y® Thanksgiving Day, w" upon my Lords Desire to 
shew it y® King Ihave got M" Siedly (a Young Gentleman y* had his 
Degree lately given him at Oxford at y* Francfurt Jubilee) totranslate 
it into High-Dutch. Mr" Siedly says he has y* Honour to be known 
to you & desires his most humble Respects. He has waited here 
several months for y® Preferment y* K. has promis’d him, thro’ y* 
tedious Delays of those y* have y® Church affairs here in y" hands, 
he hopes tho’ shortly to have all y* writings & things perfected, till 
when he defers writing to D' Lancaster & his Friends in Oxford. 

‘I beg leave to say one word concerning my self. §* W™ 
Windam, who, I presume You know, is a true & close Church-Man, 
& is for having it make as good an Appearance as may be in this 
place to y® People y* especially at this Juncture frequent our 
Prayers, has put it in my lords Head y‘ I ought to wear an Hood 
upon my Surplice when I read Prayers. My excuse was y' I had 
not yet taken my Masters Degree, but He says he thinks it very 
possible, y' being now of longer standing in y® University y® is 
requir’d for y' Degree, I might by y® means of such Friends as Dt 
Charlett, & a Letter of my L* to y* D. of Ormond, have y* Degree 
eonfer'd upon me in my absence, for w™ he brought an Instance 
of one of Queens Coll: who had it so, as he had heard, when 
Chaplain to 8* Joseph Williamson in foreign Parts. If such a 
thing can be, I do by no means question Your kind Assistance & 
Direction in it, & if it be necessary his Lordship’s Letter to y* 
Duke, & M" Arnauld, my L® Brothers Interest w™ y* Vice Chanc™ 
D* Lancaster, I believe will not be wanting; if S" W™ is mistaken 
I beg pardon for having propos’d it to You. All y® exercise I have 
done for y' Degree besides Determining is y' I have been examin’d 
y°® Paper of w™ I have by me. 

‘There’s no News stirring here, but various reports of y* great 
Designs of y® Neighbouring Sweeds & Saxons, but nothing as yet 
certain. Y°* Articles of y‘ Peace are now Printed by force in Lipsick 
by y® Sweeds, while K. Augustus was out a Hunting. There’s just 
now a report y‘ he is gon again to y® Moscovites. 

‘My humble Respects to y* Society, and particularly D™ Hudson 
who was so kind as toremember me. y* Account of y* State of Learn- 
ing or rather No Learning at Berlin w™ he desires I shall send Him 
this or next Post, tho’ I question whether I shall find enough to fill a 
Letter to him.” . . 





en Hw wT 
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12. The Same to the Same. 


‘ Berlin, April y* 10 706, N.S. 

‘ Hon‘ §'—His Excellence having at length made his long ex- 
pected Entry on wednesday last & finish’d y*® ceremonie by his 
Audience of y® King & Royal Family this Day, I thought it my 
duty to let You know of it before it grew old News. The Procession 
began on wednesday about 3 in y* afternoon from a House of y* 
Kings just without y* Town. There were 37 very fine Coatches w™ 
six Horses, w™ being now out of mourning made a very Noble show, 
to as far as I can understand y* satisfaction of y° whole Town & 
much to y* Honour of England. before my Lords Coatches went first 
2 Running footmen w™ feathers in y" caps & staves in y" hands 
after y* fashion of this country, one of y™ a Black dress’d after y* 
Manner y° Blacks are said to go in Virginia & such like y" native 
places w™ Petticoat-Breeches &c. Next followed 20 footmen two & 
two who wanted for no lacing to make y™ fine. & to brink up y* rear 
2 High-Dukes dress’d very richly, but after so monstrous a fashion 
y‘ I can not pretend to describe y™. Next follow’d my Lords Master 
of y® Horse & his 6 Pages on Horsback, y" cloaths embroader’d w™ 
sylver & who I think made as handsome a figure as any thing in y*® 
show. 2 of my L® Coatches followed next w™ my L* Gentlemen 
& my self in y™ & then y* Body Coatch w™ tho’ y® others were ex- 
cessive Rich quite eclips’d every thing in y® Procession or indeed 
any Coach I ever yet saw, twas cover’d on y* Top w™ red velvet 
embroader’d, my L*’* Arms, as I take it, finely done in y® middle, 
coronets round y® Edges & a deep Gold Fringe & Tossels hanging 
down round y® sides. 2 of these Coatches were drawn w™ eight 
Horses y*® other w™ 6. Next follow’d y® King’s Coatches w he had 
sent out to meet my L‘ as is usual to Ambassadours. He did not 
send his best because He wou’d not eclipse my L*®, w*" He cou’d 
very well have done, he having as tis thought some of y* finest 
Coatches in y® world, finery & Splendour being y* whole Delight of 
this King & Court & indeed of y* whole Town, where a man is 
amaz'd to see in a poor barren country as this is y* riches of y® 
Indies in appearance. In one of y* King’s Coatches my Lord had 
got England Scotland France & Ireland as he himself said. There 
being an Irish Lord, Lord Peisley, His Governor a French man, a 
Scotch Gentleman, & an English one. Last of all came my L* 
himself y* Master of y® Ceremonies & a privy Couneellor. They 
past thus through most of y* cheif Streets of y* Town to y® House 
y‘ is appropriated for y* reception of Ambassadors. where He has 
been treated ever since w™ all y® magnificence imaginable, attended 
by y® Kings Pages & Footmen & a Gaurd of his Switzers, who 
like our Beef-eaters in England are kept for y" Largeness. These 
Switzers put me in mind of w' I had before forgot, of 2 Switzers of 
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my L* y* walk’d on each side his Body Coatch w® y* Halberts & 
broad Bills after y® manner of y* Kings Guards. He had y* Kings 
Violins Kettle Drums & Trumpets at his Dinner & Supper. y° 
Trumpets sounding & Drums beating Every health they drank w™ 
according to y* manner of y* Germans were not a few, & spar’d y® 
other Musitians a great deal of pains they seldom finding an 
interval to Play. Ishou’d be tiresom to tell you how handsomly 
my L* & his Servants were treated & w' efforts y*° Court made by 
going this week out of Mourning to appear in all its splendour & 
show how welcom an English Ambassadour (especially my L* Raby) 
was to it. When y® King saw my L‘* coming in to day in such 
State to him & gravity, he cou’d scarse keep his Countenance to one 
w” whom he has been so frequently familiar. His Speech was so 
low I cou’d not hear it & y® King’s answer I cou’d not understand. 
they both stood w” y* Hats on. My L* had one y* y® King pre- 
sented him w™ when he took his Leave last summer as Envoy w™ 
a very rich Diamond Button. The King had another Diamond for 
a Button to his, y‘ we are told cost 25 thousand Pound. He has 
another Stone in his Crown, w I saw y* other day, y* they told us 
cost very near as much, w™ if it did & y*® rest of y* Diamonds were 
proportionable I am shure his Kingdom wou’d not buy his Crown 
so thick is it set w™ y™. It must have been a long Descent of 
Ancestors y‘ cou’d have amass’d together such a Treasure w™ we 
there find turn’d into Stones. I was astonish’d more at y* recital 
of y® Price y" at y® Dazling of y* Stones, & make w‘ seeming I cou’d 
to please y® showers I cou’d not admire y® Crown so much as y* 
Vanity of Buyers who for things so worthless in appearance wou'd 
expend such an infinite treasure,.only because they are scarse. But 
I forget who I am a writing to, & therefore heartily beg Pardon for 
this long hasty scrowl & as a sincere Gratitude & desire of pleasing 
was y® cause of it so I beg it may be its excuse... . 

‘I y® other Day saw M* Grabe’s Brother who very kindly 
offer’d me any Service he cou’d do me here telling me his Brother 
had engag’d him so to do, to w* Gentleman I must humbly return 
my thanks & to your self as y* Author of yt Favour. I shou’d be 
doubly oblig’d if Mt Grabe wou’d do me y* same good office to MT 
Jablonski. 

‘I desire You wou’d please to give my humble Service to Dr 
Hudson & [tell] him y‘I have imploy’d a Friend’ to see after his 
Books but do not find they are to be got. If I meet with y™ I shall 
be glad of doing him y* Service to send y™ into England. 

‘I am afraid M* Denison is either dead or gon from College, 
since I scarse believe y' all my Letters have miscarried & I am 
shure he bears me too much kindness not to answer y™ had he been 
at Oxford. 


‘I have writ some time since 2 to Your self about y* Conveyance 
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of my Letters by M* Delafait at y* Secretaries office, 1 know not 
whether You rect y™. At Present I am fore’d to convey y™ by my 
L** Steward M" Ellison at y* Whitehall Coffee house in Bucking- 
ham Court near Chearing Cross, whether if You at any time do me 


y® favour of a Letter I desire You wou’d direct, till I can find a more 
convenient way.’ 


13. The Same to the Same. 


‘Berlin, Dect y* 22*, 706. 

‘Reverend S'—I beg pardon for having intermitted so long my 
Duty of writing to You, but ’tis really for want of any thing extra- 
ordinary worth Your hearing. happening at this place, & to trouble 
You too frequently w™ more protestations of Honour & Respect I 
imagin’d might be to want it to a person of so great a Character & 
Business; however least I shou’d offend in y® other extreme I 
resolv’d to take y® opportunity of y® great marriage y* has here 
lately been celebrated to let You hear from me. I waited till y° 
whole Rejoycings of 21 Days were over y‘ I might give You y° better 
account of it, but most of y* things have fallen so short of expecta- 
tion y' I shant presume to trouble You w™ a very particular 
Relation. On Saturday y® 27" of Nov. y* Entry was made w™ was 
very long & very magnificent. On Sunday y* 28" y* Ceremony of 
y® Marriage was perform’d in y® Chappel by y* B®. The Form was 
ouly a sort of Speech of y® B®’ to y™ & y® demanding whether they 
agreed to w' had been done at Hannover by y™ selves & Ambassadour. 
At Night there was a Kingly supper & after supper y° Hymen-Dance 
w Torches. On Monday y® 29. they receiv’d y® Congratulations. 
Teusday. y* 30™ Little else but Feasting & Dancing. Wednesday 
y® 1% of Dec™ y* Thanksgiving Day. Thursday ye 2* The Great 
Masquerade of y® 4 p* of y® world w™ they say was very Rich. 
Friday y® 8 The Opera prepared upon y* occasion at y* K’* charge. 
Saturd. y® 4" A Tour alamode in Coatch & six & so to Charlottene 
bourg a Country Palace of y® Kings so call’d in honour of y® 
Late Queen, about a Dutch mile out of Town. Sunday y* 5” y° 
cheif thing was y* Dedication of a Magnificent Chappel. There was 
no form as I can understand of Consecration but only y® B? first 
preach’d a Sermon & y" pronounced y®* place sacred. Mond. a 
Comeedy at Charlottenbourg. Tuesday. a Masquerade of all sorts 
of Masques. Wednesday y® Fireworks were to have been plaid, 
but it being bad weather ’twas put off till Thursday when y* wind 
bringing y® smoke in our Eyes, hinder’d y® sight of y* cheif p* of 
w' they say cost y® K. near 20 thousand Dollars & seem’d indeed 
to promise much before twas lighted. Friday y* 10" y* Opera was 
repeated. Saturday. a great concert of Musique at Court. Monday 
was y® Fighting of y* wild Beasts at y* Amphitheatre w™ did by no 
means answer Expectation. Teusday a remarquable Feast given 
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by y® King in a Hall dress’d up to represent y* Spring w* was very 
magnificent. Wednesday were y® great Illuminations to be but 
were put off to Friday to conclude y* Ceremony & was indeed one 
of y® best p* of it, 1 think y® way of y™ is wholly unknown in 
England, at y® cheif places in y* Town were very large Peintures 
w" Devises & motto’s suitable to y* occasion behind w™ some 
hundreds of Lamps being plac’d made a very glorious representa- 
tion. The Operas & Masquerades & other such Diversions were 
almost Every Night, & I suppose will continue for y* most p‘ of y* 
Winter. y* K. they say is mightily pleas’d w™ his Daughter & 
invents all imaginable Diversions to please her & shew his Joy. 

‘You'll pardon S" y® imperfect account I give You of y® Appear- 
ance & state y* this Marriage has occasion’d, but ’tis because I dare 
not trouble you w™ one more particular, for tho’ y*® things were 
some of y™ well enough to see yet I am sensible they are very 
Insipid in a Relation especially from such a Pen as mine. 

‘$* W™ Windam returning from his travails is now in this Place. 
He tells me he had y® Honour to know You at y*® University & gives 
his service, He has bore p‘ in most of y* Diversions during y* time 
of this solemnity & does shortly design to go hence toward England. 

‘The business of y° Common Prayer has gon on here this half 
year very Coldly y* pretence is y* Courts having been taken up w™ 
y° Preparations for this Marriage but I fear there’s something else 
in it. Dr. Jablonski labours hard for it but I understand y® rest of 
y® Chaplains are not so forward, y* 2 Parties of y*® Lutherans & 
Reform’d seem obstinate, & y® Princess to set an example Receives 
not w™ y* K. but at a Lutheran church. I gave Dr. Jablonski B? 
Beveredges sermon on y* Com: Prayer w™ he has translated into 
Dutch to be publish’d by way of Appendix to y* 2¢ Edition of our 
common Prayer in y‘ Language. He has lately translated too y* 
Faith & Practise of a Church of Eng. man w™ is to be presented 
on New Years Day to all y* People as a New years Gift. He has 
now in y® Press too a T[rjanslation of y* Account of y* Society for 
Propagation of y® Gospel together w® all y° Sermons y* have been 
hitherto preach’d before y‘ Society. In a word y*® D* spares no 
pains to bring y® People to y® same veneration he him self has for 
y® English Church, & if ever something like it be brought about 
here "twill be owing wholly to his stirring in it. 

‘My humble Respects to y® society particularly D™ Hudson & 
M* Dennison. I fear I shant have y* Happiness of seeing Oxford 
tilla Peace. My L* was a going hence to Vienna about 2 months 
ago, after his Return from y* Campaign he made in Flanders, but 
M’ Spanheim’s Commission being renew’d my L*’ is too for this 
place where no doubt he will remain yet some time. . . . 

‘I beg my Respects to my Unkle if You happen to see him.’ 


{Fo be continued.) 





Reviews of Books 


The Theory of Law and Civil Society. By Avaustus Puuszxy, Pro- 
fessor of Law at the University of Budapest. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Proressor Puuszky’s book is a treatise most comprehensive in its aims, 
containing the results of a very full study on the subject, and showing 
throughout a well-sustained vigour of independent thought. It was 
originally published in Hungarian, and has been translated into English 
mainly, I understand, by the author himself—partly from a ‘ conviction 
of the inaccessibility of the Hungarian language to any wide circle of 
readers,’ partly as an ‘ acknowledgment of a debt of gratitude’ to English 
thinkers, especially Maine and Herbert Spencer. It deserves the atten- 
tion of serious students of the philosophy of law and civil society; but 
it is hardly to be recommended as an elementary treatise for English 
readers—partly because the translator, though not often showing a 
distinct deviation from English idiom, is liable to employ English words 
and phrases in a somewhat unfamiliar way and thereby to impair the 
lucidity of his exposition. 

The treatise is divided into two books, of which the first is intro- 
ductory. This begins with a chapter on ‘ Science and its classification,’ 
which ranks the philosophy of law and civil society as one of four 
branches of sociology, or the social science, the other three being ethics, 
political economy, and politics. Then follows a discussion on the method 
of science, particularly social science, in which special value is attached 
to the application of the ‘ genetic method,’ with the aid of psychological 
analysis, to form a theory of human aims and ideals: since the ‘ ideals of a 
certain age which are, at the same time, the final form of its thinking . . . 
serve the purpose of supplying existing blanks and afford a key to history. 
... We may infer the circumstances of a generation, whose other memo- 
rials are lost, from its ideals,’ and thus be ‘ enabled to read the laws of the 
different periods by means of the system of ideals.’ Ina third chapter the 
philosophy of law and civil society is distinguished from other branches 
of sociology as dealing ‘with the conditions and forms of social co- 
existence . . . the laws of the relations springing up between society 
and its members with reference to the sphere of their action and to their 
form of proceeding.’ Its task (chap. iv.) is, like that of every other science, 
to ‘ account for that which is, and infer from it that which is to be ;’ but 
since, in social phenomena, ‘ that which is to be comes up partly in the 
form of that which ought to be,’ it also belongs to the philosophy of law 
and civil society to define ‘ the ideal of law and state’ or the ‘ conditions 
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of perfect sociality;’ while bearing in mind that all such ideals are 
‘ essentially relative and of a subjective character’ and ‘ undergo a con- 
tinual transformation in the course of history.’ Finally (chap. v.), the 
subject is divided into its different heads, and the ‘ scientific sequence ’ in 
the discussion of its topics is determined. ‘The most concrete funda- 
mental notion is that of society embracing all the universal phenomena 
of human consciousness. From this may be deduced the notion of the 
state as that of the ruling form of the society. . . Objective law fore- 
casts itself next as the will of the state, whilst subjective rights, as 
corresponding spheres of freedom, appear as its consequences.’ This is 
the order observed in the discussions that occupy the rest of the treatise. 
The original part of these discussions is, according to the author’s own 
prefatory statement, chiefly to be found in the ‘inquiry into the idea 
and characteristics of society’ which occupies the first three chapters of 
Book II. (chaps. vi. vii. and viii.); and accordingly, feeling the difficulty 
of discussing—or even summarising—adequately so comprehensive a 
treatise, I shall confine my attention to these chapters. The subject so 
limited will be found, I think, sufficiently extensive. 

The first of these chapters (vi.) gives the author’s general view of 
social development. As man’s natural sociality continually develops, it 
‘constantly exceeds the sphere of absolute necessity,’ so that we can 
‘always distinguish two groups in the social relations of man—one in 
which social co-existence answers some absolute need,’ and another ‘ em- 
bracing such points of intercourse as do not correspond with any definite 
interest, but are responsive to an indefinite mass of inclinations.’ The 
sphere of the latter may be called ‘society in a general sense;’ while 
‘that mass of relations which refers to definite aims and to absolute 
necessity may be distinguished as belonging to some organic society. An 
organic society always arises from the indefinite spheres of society in 
general, and constantly encroaches on its ground. Society in general 
forms thus in a manner the original matter from which definite societies 
develop, but which no social formations can ever exhaust; for, in pro- 
portion as one department of social relations comes to be embraced in a 
definite society, human relations simultaneously expand into new fields, 
and their mass, remaining thus undiminished, continues to supply nou- 
rishment and a foundation for further definite societies to be called into 
life at a stage of higher culture.’ In this way, as mutual interdependence 
nereases with this development of ‘organic societies,’ the primitive 
selfishness of man is gradually transformed into public sentiment. 

It will occur to the reader that a human interest may be ‘ definite’ 
without having the characteristic of absolute necessity; and in a later 
passage the author admits this, and proposes to confine the term society 
—for the purpose of his inquiry—to ‘ associations of men bound together 
by the tie of some permanent recognised and vital interest.’ The origin 
of such a society depends ‘upon the recognition of the vital interest 
forming its foundation. Whenever some human want which has become 
of main importance at a certain period of culture cannot be fully satis- 
fied,’ there arises first a vague feeling of some want and almost instinctive 
efforts after change ; then a more or less definite ideal in the minds of a 
few ; then some one of ‘the great pioneers of civilisation’ discovers the 
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internal and external conditions for effecting the realisation of the ideal ; 
and thus—under favourable circumstances—‘ a permanent sphere of 
society will open out for such as recognise that particular interest as the 
substratum of their lives.’ The new society thus formed—if it thrives— 
has to absorb masses of individuals whose recognition of the vital interest 
in question is more indefinite than that of the founders; and it has to 
‘struggle against all those conceptions, habits, and inclinations which 
have sprung from selfish interests hitherto gratified within the established 
spheres of the hitherto dominant society ;’ but in fulness of time, the 
importance of its principle being generally admitted, ‘the new society 
assumes its ruling garb and presents itself as the state,’ and ‘ realises and 
maintains the conditions of its existence and development as compulsory 
law.’ But its course is not yet ended: gradually the consciousness of the 
benefits derived from the society, aided by tradition and custom, remove 
the necessity for coercion, and the society ‘reaches the highest point of 
public utility’ when its organisation is ‘no longer founded on the com- 
pulsion of law but on universal public conviction ;’ though ‘ henceforth 
its part as an independent society is done,’ and ‘some other society of a 
wider sphere and higher order has meanwhile become dominant,’ within 
which it takes its place as a subordinate organisation. 

Thus (chap. vii) the ‘dominant society of the state’—in the later 
stages of social development—contains within its sphere subordinate 
societies of two kinds: (1) those representing vital interests of a lower 
order, which have once been dominant, but have now dropped into a 
subordinate position, as secondary social agencies under the protection of 
the state ; and (2) those of a higher order, which are in a stage of prelimi- 
nary development, struggling to become dominant. The conflict hence re- 
sulting is complicated by struggles of a different kind among the members 
of each society, ‘ with regard to their participation in the advantages re- 
sulting from its vital interest,’ caused by the unequal division of social 
consciousness and social power among the members; whence arise aris- 
tocracies and privileged classes, which, however, tend to cease when the 
rule of a society is established beyond doubt. The government of every 
society is at first monarchical, from the importance of individual initiative 
in its formation ; it tends to be aristocratic during the struggles of its 
development, as such struggles demand energetic leadership, which is 
naturally supplied by the individuals most imbued with a consciousness 
of its principle, and best fitted to adapt themselves to its requirements ; 
but, becoming dominant, it becomes again monarchical, from the need 
of unitary leadership to reduce old and new elements into harmonious 
order ; then after being a long time dominant it tends to become in peace 
democratic, but to degenerate into despotism if attacked by a new society. 
It is to be observed, moreover,. that though the aristocracy of a develop- 
ing society is normally composed of a class of persons different from that 
of the dominant society preceding it, still, when the new society becomes 
dominant in its turn, the vantage-ground occupied by the old aristocrats 
gives them a good chance of perpetuating their influence by conforming 
to the new conditions; hence the ‘continuity of aristocracies, which is 
one of the most striking phenomena in history.’ Further, it is to be ob- 
served that the regular cycle of sequences of forms of government is 
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seriously interfered with by the struggles of dominant societies not only 
with subordinate societies within their own sphere, but also with other 
ruling societies existing contemporaneously outside, sometimes based 
on the same, sometimes on a different, vital interest; in the last case 
the external struggle tends to be internecine. 

In chap. viii. this general theory of social development is employed 
as a key to universal history. It is first explained that as ‘the great 
mass of human wants and wishes . . . has in one or another form been 
immanent in man since the first dawn of history,’ the ‘vital interests’ 
that form the bonds of human community must be understood to be 
‘in reality connected clusters of interests, differing less in their number 
and variety than in the mutual proportion of’ their elements. So con- 
ceived, ‘the series of vital interests and spheres of society afford the 
spectacle of a sequence, in which the conceptions, the conduct and co- 
operation of mankind are being adapted to the requirement of those 
ideals of humanity which . . . correspond with its wants of a progres- 
sively higher order.’ But to trace this sequence clearly in actual facts, 
we require ‘the whole length and breadth of universal history,’ since in 
the history of any one people the sequence is liable to be obscured and 
modified by the influence of subordinate societies within the society of the 
state and of neighbouring dominant societies ; and also to be interrupted 
by ‘ conquests, the exhaustion of nations, the contact between cultures of 
various degrees and tendencies.’ Taking, then, the widest possible area 
of observation, we cannot doubt that the most primitive organic society 
is the ‘ consanguineous society’ based on the ‘ vital interest of kinship ;’ 
the development of which—following McLennan! cautiously—we can 
dimly trace from its matriarchal phase, through ‘exogamy’ and ‘endo- 
gamy,’ polyandry and polygyny, into its most perfect patriarchal form. 
While this process is going on, chieftainship grows and becomes stable ; 
the mode of subsistence becomes more regular, as the little group of 
kinsmen learns pastoral life and primitive agriculture; the group is 
enlarged and its fundamental conception modified by the introduction of 
slavery; religion strengthens the habit of obedience. This habit is also 
strengthened by the constant wars with neighbouring societies. But a 
more important effect of these wars is to change the bonds of commu- 
nities ; since several groups, with no ties of kinship between them—or 
only a vague tradition of kinship—are led to make common cause against 
a@ common enemy; and so we get the ‘tribal society’ founded not on 
kinship, but on the ‘interest of local contiguity,’ within which the old 
consanguineous groups continue to exist as subordinate societies. It is 
true that the fiction of common kinship is sure to arise in the tribe, 
however alien the elementary groups out of which it is compounded ; 
still its real bond of cohesion is neighbourhood and*the united, action 
of neighbours. Then, when these ‘societies of local contiguity, in the 
course of their progressive development, add foreign intercourse and 
commerce to agriculture,’ they ‘assume forms of a much higher order ;’ 
the tribe passes into the ‘city-community’ or ‘communal society ;’ 

! I gather, however, that Prof. Pulszky thinks he is following Mr. Spencer, and 


that he is hardly aware how secondary Mr. Spencer’s work is, in this department, 
as compared with McLennan’s. 
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within this communal society the old ties inherited from the consan- 
guineous society gradually evanesce: first goes the monarchy, resting on 
patriarchal tradition ; then the nobles, representing subordinate spheres 
of kinship, lose their privileges; until at length the predominance of 
democracy exhibits ‘the final victory of the interest of local contiguity.’ 
It is in this communal state that civilisation is first able to ‘ advance 
towards aims self-consciously marked out ;’ the dominant aim being to 
‘render the communal state absolutely independent and self-sufficient.’ 
Hence, however, arises a fatal inclination to expansion and conquest ; 
the society becomes predatory and imperial, and the leading aim of the 
leading citizens comes to be the ‘interest of amassing wealth for con- 
sumption.’ The resulting type of society is exemplified by the Athenian, 
Carthaginian, and Roman empires; but it is to be observed that the 
tribal as well as the communal society may become conquering and 
imperial—as is shown by the Egyptian, Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, 
and Macedonian empires. In any case the ‘society founded on the 
interest of amassing wealth for consumption’ tends naturally to exten- 
sion of slavery and to an empire governed by a despot with a bureau- 
cracy ; in which—though civilisation gains through the development of 
law and civil equality and increased facilities of communication—there 
is an inevitable tendency to social decay and discontent, through the ac- 
cumulation of wealth by the few and the impoverishment and oppression 
of the masses. 

Then, amid the resulting widespread sense of the vanity of worldly 
life, ‘men’s minds revert to their inward aspirations ;’ and, within the 
sphere of the empire founded by conquest, a new society formsitself, of which 
religious faith is the uniting bond. This religious society, growing in 
numbers and organisation, becomes formidable to the dominant society of 
the empire, which vainly tries to crush it; then, a rapprochement takes 
place between the church and the world, and ‘the conquering state adds re- 
ligious aims to its own aims ;’ then, as ‘ the weight of the ehurch is con- 
stantly decreasing while that of the state is dwindling,’ the state comes 
to ‘lose its supremacy’ and even ‘ its independence ;’ in time we find 
that ‘the state has completely changed its texture and its central prin- 
ciple ; its common tie and its society have become strictly ecclesiastical.’ 
The phase of domination, however, is less marked in the case of the 
ecclesiastical society than in other cases—largely because the ecclesiastical 
society does not manage its secular affairs immediately, but through other 
societies that serve as its organs. This, together with the absorption of 
the best capacities of the society in ecclesiastical work, is unfavourable to 
secular interests; and ‘ this may account for the phenomenon, attending 
every period of ecclesiastical rule, that the subjected secular society is 
broken up into spheres of a much lower order . . . andinstitutions spring 
up which ’—like feudalism—have a marked resemblance to more primitive 
organisms. We find, too, that these inferior secular societies under eccle- 
siastical domination tend to go through the phases of development above 
characterised ; we have new communal states, though imperfectly inde- 
pendent, and new attempts at conquering societies. The church, struggling 
to keep its supremacy over these new formations, is led to maintain a 
balance of power among them and insure their co-existence; and then 
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gradually ‘this motley mixture of the groups of interest and the incessant 
frictions and collisions between these spheres of various orders, grades, 
and kinds, and their mutual absorption of each other within the periphery 
of a common civilisation,’ lay ‘ the foundation of the rise of another new 
vital interest ’—nationality—‘ and of a society embracing the same.’ 

It may seem that the sphere of national interest is narrower than that 
of religion; but ‘a rigorous analysis will render it at once evident that 
the national society—taking as it does the idea of liberty from the com- 
munal society, that of equality from the conquering society, and that 
of brotherhood from the ecclesiastical society ’—is founded on a group of 
vital interests wider and more comprehensive than that of any preceding 
society. Thus, as in other cases, ‘it is not within the church,’ when 
dominant, ‘that the religious interest asserts itself most completely, but 
during those later phases of the religious society, when the latter presents 
itself as a subordinate component of the subsequent national society.’ 
The national society is, of course, the dominant type of our present 
period, but it is not the goal of social development. Beyond it lies, as 
the ideal of the future, the federation of mankind; which can only be 
realised—so far as it is ever destined to be realised—by ‘some vital 
interest constituting a common and universal tie’ being ‘raised as a 
leading one above the interest of nationality.’ The only interest of this 
kind presented in our days is ‘that of universal intercourse, trade and 
commerce, and of extensive economical considerations ;’ and there are 
many signs that a vast organic society is even now being formed on this 
basis, in which the divisions of existing nations will gradually come to 
occupy a subordinate place. We have, however, no means of forecasting 
in detail the process by which this economical society of the future will 
attain dominance, or its degree of perfection ; but ‘of one thing we may 
be sure, that the totality of human aims will not be thereby exhausted,’ 
and that still higher vital interests—e.g. the promotion of science and 
art—will in the far-off future become the cherished objects of dominant 
social organisations. 

In this brief summary of about a hundred closely written pages much 
has necessarily been omitted which in the writer’s view is very important, 
and without which it would hardly be fair to criticise his theory closely. I 
cannot think that he has solved the vast and difficult problem that he has 
attacked ; his general conception of the process of social change seems to 
me to combine characteristics that severally belong only to special kinds 
of change, and not to be really applicable without violence to the historical 
series of transitions which he gives as exemplifying it, even according 
to his own conception of these transitions ; while at the same time he is 
led, in applying his general scheme, to take a paradoxically one-sided 
view of some of these changes. For instance, it is sutely too paradoxical 
to treat the barbarian invasions as a phenomenon of secondary importance 
in the transition from the Roman empire to the ecclesiastical society of 
the middle ages. And throughout he seems to mix up awkwardly what 
are really generalisations based on a comparative study of history with 
descriptions of the particular processes of old Greco-Italian and modern 
west-European development. Still I think that what is novel in his view 
includes much that is suggestive and interesting. 
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The remainder of the treatise—in which the independent work of the 
writer occupies a proportionally smaller space—contains a full discussion 
of the origin, aims, and sphere of the state, of the notions and fundamental 
principles of law and right, the psychological development of the notion 
of right, and the sources and forms of law ; with a comprehensive view of 
the chief theories relating to these topics. Henry SiDGwIcK. 


Selections from Polybius. Edited by James Leran Stracnan-Davipson, 


M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press. 1888.) 


Wits the gradual extension of the hitherto somewhat limited field of 
literature upon which the classical student at our public schools or 
universities is permitted to browse, it was natural that Polybius, in spite 
of the unclassical quality of his style, should be brought within the 
charmed circle. But it is somewhat curious that, after so long a period of 
neglect in this country, two books on the subject should have appeared 
almost simultaneously—Mr. Capes’s ‘ History of the Achwan League’ and 
Mr. Strachan-Davidson’s ‘ Selections from Polybius’—while a third, namely 
a translation of the whole extant portion of the work by Mr. Shuckburgh, is 
in process of publication. 

Mr. Strachan-Davidson’s ‘ Selections’ consists of about a third of the 
extant portion of the work, annotated and accompanied by eighty pages of 
Prolegomena and forty of Appendices. These latter, being the most im- 
portant and interesting part of Mr. Strachan-Davidson’s work, may be 
noticed first. The Prolegomena consists of eight essays, entitled respectively 
‘ Peculiar Uses of Words,’ ‘ Astronomical Notes of Time,’ ‘Roman Army 
List,’ ‘ Battle of Canne,’ ‘ Achwan League,’ ‘ Carthaginian Constitution,’ 
‘ Carthaginian Treaties,’ and ‘Jovem lapidem jurare.’ The Appendix 
comprises the ‘Site of Spanish Carthage,’ the ‘ Life and Writings of 
Polybius,’ and an ‘ Additional Note on Carthage. 

The first essay deals with certain words and phrases which frequently 
occur in Polybius with very varying shades of meaning, and forms a use- 
ful introduction to the reading of the author. We learn from it very clearly 
one of the chief causes of Polybius’s defective style, a hopeless lack of 
precision in the use of words. In fact his style suggests the thought whether 
that noble but difficult instrument the Greek language, which when 
played on by a skilful performer can give forth the most exquisite and 
subtle harmony, may not in the hands of a bungler produce sounds of dis- 
cord and flatness hardly surpassed by those which modern Germans evoke 
from a language possessing many of the capabilities of ancient Greek. 
Polybius’s style, however, though totally destitute of charm and distinc- 
tion, is by no means at the bottom of the scale, and Mr. Strachan-David- 
son in his essay in ‘ Hellenica’ (as he would probably now himself admit) 
hits him unduly hard. 

The second essay would appear to establish satisfactorily the following 
points with regard to Polybius’s astronomical signs of time : that the Ris- 
ing of the Pleiades corresponds to about 12 May, and the Setting to about 


9 Nov.; the Rising of Orion to about 4 July and that of Sirius to about 
28 July. 
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The third essay is a discussion on the Roman Army List given by 
Polybius for the year B.c. 225 (ii. 24), a subject which Mommsen has 
dealt with in an article reprinted in his ‘ Rémische Forschungen’ (ii. 382 ff.). 
Mr. Strachan-Davidson is probably right in holding, against Mommsen, that 
Polybius’s second list includes the armies in the field, and that consequently 
the number of Roman citizens on the army list at this time was 273,000 and 
not, as according to Mommsen’s computation, 325,000. But the attempt to 
reconcile these numbers with those of the census as given by Livy is by 
no means so convincing. Mr. Strachan-Davidson’s conclusion is that the 
difference between Livy’s numbers for the year B.c. 234 (namely, 270,718) 
after being first reduced by the subtraction of the males over 46 to 200,000 
(Mr. Strachan-Davidson is here no doubt right and Mommsen wrong), and 
then increased by the addition of those on foreign service to 223,000, and 
the numbers given by Polybius represent the effective military force of the 
cives sine suffragio. But there would seem to be two unwarrantable as- 
sumptions underlying this argument. One is the assumption that be- 
tween B.c. 284 and 225 there was no increase in the number of Roman 
citizens in spite of the Agrarian Law of C. Flaminius passed in B.c. 282 
and of any natural increase that may have taken place—an assumption 
difficult indeed to disprove absolutely, but the evidence against which 
certainly preponderates. Secondly, can it be proved that the cives sine 
suffragio were not on the census-roll? Mommsen thinks probably they 
were not (‘ Staatsrecht,’ ii. 350) but though the Campani were apparently 
rated separately (Liv. xxxviii. 28. 4), it does not follow that the other cives 
sine suffragio were, and still less does it follow that because they were 
rated separately their numbers were not added to that of the general 
census-roll, and that their names did not appear on it. 

The fourth essay is a very valuable discussion on the battle of Canna, 
as to the exact spot where it was fought. It is an instance of the enor- 
mous pains which Mr. Strachan-Davidson has taken in the preparations 
of his book. An ignoramus on military matters can only add that to an 
ignoramus the writer’s view that the battle was fought on the left and 
not on the right bank of the Aufidus seems thoroughly sound and tenable. 
It has at any rate this strong prima facie argument in its favour, that on 
such a simple question it is extremely unlikely that a man of Polybius’s 
extreme accuracy and carefulness, whatever may have been his defects as 
a geographical observer, should be wrong. His account is perfectly consis- 
tent and perfectly intelligible, and had it not been for the supposed un- 
suitability of the ground for the operations of cavalry no one would have 
thought of questioning it. 

The fifth essay—on the Achwan League—shows very plausibly that 
after the war with Perseus the assemblies of the league were held in 
February and August, and the elections (followed immediately by entry 
on office) at the August meeting. A useful summary of the institutions of 
the league follows. The next essay—on the Carthaginian Constitution— 
contains nothing novel or important and was hardly worth inserting. It 
is, however, very short. 

Then follows an important essay on the much-vexed question of the 
treaties between Rome and Carthage before the First Punic War. Again 
Mr. Strachan-Davidson successfully shows that there is no reason for 
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doubting Polybius’s express statement, and that the first treaty should be 
assigned to B.c. 509. The date of the second treaty is much more doubt- 
ful. Does the condition of the Latins as disclosed by the treaty suit 
p.c.848? Mr. Strachan-Davidson contends that it does not, and, though 
he does not give sufficient weight to the consideration that the league was 
reconstituted in B.c. 358, greatly to the disadvantage of the Latins, the 
evidence is on the whole in his favour. On the other hand, as he admits, 
if we assign the treaty to B.c. 306 there is a great difficulty in the men- 
tion of Antium and Tarracina as subject Latin towns at that date. Per- 
haps the true explanation lies in Mr. Strachan-Davidson’s suggestion that 
treaties, ‘if they merely renewed the oaths and confirmed existing arrange- 
ments, may well have been accepted as tralaticia without much regard to 
the circumstances of the moment.’ On the whole the earlier date seems 
to present the least difficulties. 

The discussion on the site of the Spanish Carthage is equally 
thorough and lucid with that on the battle of Canne. It is an excellent 
instance of the spirit with which Mr. Strachan-Davidson has approached 
his author, the spirit of interpretation rather than of contradiction. He 
evidently holds most firmly to the idea that Polybius is much more likely 
to be right than wrong, and that the proper way of dealing with appar- 
ently difficult and doubtful statements is, not to meet them with a bare 
contradiction, but to examine them carefully, even at the cost of a long 
and laborious research. 

The other essay which is placed in the appendix, on the life and writ- 
ings of Polybius, is a little diasappointing, partly because there is not more 
of it, and partly because what there is of it is too much taken up with 
controversy. Mr. Strachan-Davidson begins by giving a short outline of 
Polybius’s life ; he then determines the dates of the publication of the history, 
concluding that Books I. and II. were published before and the rest after the 
Achean war ; and finally he defends his political views on the subject of 
the league and the relations generally of Greece to Rome. The reader 
misses an estimate of Polybius’s merits as an historian. It is a pity that 
Mr. Strachan-Davidson’s modesty should have deterred him from any 
reference to his former essay on Polybius, contributed to ‘ Hellenica,’ or that 
he should not have introduced into this essay, with such modifications and 
improvements as would naturally have suggested themselves, the portion 
of the former essay which dealt with this important subject. 

For Polybius, it may almost be said, beyond any ancient writer is 
the most fitting historian to put into the hands of a young student, as an 
example of the historical mind. With no charm of style, without those 
high moral qualities of Thucydides or Tacitus which make them so pro- 
foundly impressive, without the splendid narrative power of the one, or 
the equally splendid dramatic power of the other, Polybius has some 
advantages over each of the two greater men. His history is not like 
that of Thucydides, a monograph: it is the history of a great empire, and 
however much his indifferentism in morals put him below Thucydides as 
a moral exponent, his political insight is probably sounder and is certainly 
more impartial. Between him and Tacitus in this respect there can be no 
comparison, for Tacitus had no political science, and he was as impartial 
as Lord Macaulay. 


VOL. III.—NO. XII. 3D 
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- It remains to speak of the body of Mr. Strachan-Davidson’s work, the 
selections themselves. It seems an ungrateful thing to say after all his 
labours, but the first question that naturally arises is whether the book 
as a whole is likely to serve a useful purpose. Speaking from the point 
of view of Cambridge, I am afraid this is very doubtful. The ordinary 
classical student will never read Polybius, and for the special student of 
ancient history selections will not suffice. If Polybius is one of his 
authorities he must read that portion of his work which concerns him 
continuously and not in extracts. For such students an edition of some 
complete portion of the extant work—say, for instance, of all that deals 
with the period from the end of the second Punic war, the period for 
which Polybius is really most instructive-—-would have been far more 
useful. Still an Oxford editor and the Clarendon Press must know the 
wants of Oxford men better than an outsider, and it would be idle to 
criticise further a plan which has produced so much excellent work. 

Granted the principle, the selections appear to be made with sound 
judgment. I have compared the latter part—all after the second Punic 
war—with the original, and, on the whole, there are few criticisms to 
make as to insertions or omissions. A few chapters might have been left 
out, viz. 284, 242, 297, 300, 330, 381 ; and section xxxiv., though import- 
ant as showing the changed attitude of Rome towards the east after the 
battle of Pydna, might have been shortened with advantage. On the 
other hand, a place might have been found for the Gallo-Galatian war, 
and the account of Demetrius, the son of Philip (Pol. xxiv. 1-8). 

The general principle—and it is a sound one—is to give several con- 
tinuous extracts, so that each episode may be complete in itself, but some- 
times Mr. Strachan-Davidson unnecessarily stops short before the end of 
the episode; as, for instance, at p. 441 he omits Pol. xviii. 21, 22, which gives 
the conclusion of Flamininus’s arrangements in Greece after Cynoscephale. 
It would have been better, too, if Polybius’s order had been sacrificed, as it 
has been in some places, in order to present a continuous treatment of 
the third Punic and the Achwan wars. These, however, are mere dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

Further, it may be suggested that it would have been useful to have 
put in the place of omitted portions a note stating exactly what had been 
omitted ; or, better still, to have given a short analysis of it. The his- 
torical introductions at the beginning of each episode are perhaps hardly 
full enough. On the other hand, there is an admirable running analysis 
in the margin. The notes must have been a difficult matter, for the 
space available for them is too limited to admit of as much explanatory 
matter, historical and linguistic, being introduced as the text might seem 
to require. But, on the whole, Mr. Strachan-Davidson seems to have 
done this part of his work judiciously. He has giver enough to stimulate, 
and not enough to supersede, further research on the part of the student. 
Finally, it may be noted that the text of Hultsch has been taken as a 
basis, but that the editor has occasionally exercised an independent judg- 
ment in the choice of readings, though he has not himself worked at any 
MSS. or made any emendations. ArTHuR TILLEY. 
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1. nrww—Hebrew Deeds of English Jews before 1290. Edited by M. 
Davis. (Office of the Jewish Chronicle. 1888.) 

2. Papers read at the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, 1887. 
Office.) 

8. Das Judenschreinbuch der Laurenzpfarre zu Kéln. Unter Mitwirkung 


von Moritz Stern herausgegeben von Ropert Hornicer. (Berlin: 
L. Simson. 1888.) 


(Same 


BEGINNING with the English works, we have two volumes forming Nos. 1 
and 2 of the publications made under the auspices of the Anglo-Jewish 
Historical Exhibition. Two others, viz. the catalogue of the objects 
exhibited, and the guide to Anglo-Jewish history, are more of a biblio- 
graphical than of an historical character, so that in noticing them here 
we should be abusing the hospitality of this Review. The more important 
of the two contains the deeds written in Hebrew. The number of them 
is about 210, collected by Mr. Davis from Westminster Abbey, the Record 
Office, the British Museum, and from various books and periodicals. 
Amongst the 210 deeds, Norwich is concerned with 94, next comes Not- 
tingham with 51, Lincoln with 24, Canterbury with 14, London with 11, 
York with 6, Colchester with 1, Oxford with 2 (some are here omitted), 
Winchester with 1, and finally two without indication of localities. Mr. 
Davis has classified the deeds according to localities, as mentioned above; 
from the historical point of view it would have been more advantageous to 
have had the documents in chronological order. The classification of locali- 
ties might have been added in the index. The editor omits even to give a 
table of the chronological order of the deeds, by which alone they could 
be made serviceable for the historian, if they can be so at all. Indeed, 
their historical value is doubtful. The deeds contain uniformly accounts 
of transactions in houses and land, and in a few of them of transfer 
of debts, as well as marriage contracts. We believe that when once 
the fact is established that the Jews were allowed to possess houses and 
land, it is of slight importance whether Abraham the son of Jacob or 
Jacob the son of Abraham is the party concerned. The names of the 
christians mentioned in the deeds, whether as magistrates, or sellers and 
buyers and witnesses, may be useful for genealogical purposes ; but this 
is not the case for the present Jewish families, who are mostly of 
Hispano-Dutch descent on the one side, or Polaco-German on the other. 
Scarcely any literary name can be traced in the deeds. But in order to 
make the deeds useful for the genealogies of christian families, all their 
names should have been enumerated in the brief English summary which 
Mr. Davis gives for each document, and they ought to have had their 
place in the index. The same is the case with the topographical 
details of the streets where the houses were situated, and the names of 
the localities with which the transactions in land were concerned. The 
transcriptions of names are arbitrary, indeed they cannot be correctly 
given without the Latin documents on the subject, which are for the 
greater part in existence. For instance, the name Stephen Le Jouvene 
(deed 88) is certainly Juvenis; Hev’ham (50) is no doubt Heverham ; 
Draheswerd (56) is probably Drawsword ; Burni (67) is a misreading for 
Burui —at least we should have expected a mark of interrogation, in order 
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not to mislead the antiquary who knows no Hebrew; whilst Shipdam 
(70), which is right, has a query, and the same is the case with Dover 
(182), of which the reading is not doubtful. Why is Nicholas Buck, clear 
in the Hebrew, transliterated into N. de Bunk? Beaufou (189) must be 
read, according to the Hebrew, Beaufey. Lumbard is rather Lombard. 
The Hebrew texts, although in general correct, in some passages require 
correction. In the numerous instances where the boundaries of houses 
or land are mentioned, the word 1¥ must be always read 1¥0, ‘ boundary.’ 
The word 81D) (15 and elsewhere) is evidently X3D3, ‘a piece.’ The name 
*y71) (107) must be ‘11. What is the meaning of the sic after 12" on 
p. 257, 1. 4 from the bottom, when the word is quite correct ? The unin- 
telligible words y2dn pwnsa seem to be y5n mw, ‘Moses hal-Laban ’ (not 
‘le Blund;’ Laban is a well-known family name). Many words left in 
blank could be filled up from the documents themselves or by comparison 
with other passages. The English summary of the Hebrew deeds, 
besides the omission of names in many instances, is incorrect and difficult 
to be understood. ‘To pay a retaining fee ’ (8) ought to be ‘ a quit-rent.’ 
‘What is the meaning of ‘ derelict’ (19 and elsewhere, in the sentence, 
‘should any or each of the brothers prove derelict in carrying out his pro- 
mise’)? Is it‘ deficient,’ or ‘ failing to carry out’? William the knifesmith 
(83) would have been better ‘the cutler.’ Nails of cloves (35 and else- 
where) instead of ‘cloves.’ In consideration of his forfeiting ‘ten marks’ 
for ‘paying’ ten marks. Why is not ‘ gersuma’ (51 and elsewhere) 
explained to mean earnest paid beforehand? Is ‘langable’ (64 and 
elsewhere) land gavel or land tax? The word ‘tenure’ (82) appears 
to be used for ‘reserved rent.’ ‘ Receptacle’ (m2°n) ought to be ‘ ark.’ 
Pascha Floria (102) stands for Floridum. ‘ Notaries’ would be more 
intelligible than ‘ chirographers.’ But, above all, the index is made 
without any method and is incomplete, and names are repeated with- 
out any object. Abraham fil’ Josce (123, 124) is the same as Josce 
Crespin, and Josce in the document is written Joseph. Jocepin in 156 
is not to be found; Judah son of Meir is given here as Judah fil’ Milo? 
Berachiah is given as Benedict, while Baruch remains in Hebrew. 
Jehozadak (180, written Jehoizadak and therefore misplaced in the 
index) is made a rabbi and preacher ; the words which Mr. Davis con- 


siders as titles are provided with points above (75 j"7 not yd), which 
indicates an abridged formula for the blessing of the dead father, whose 
name was also Jehozadak. Such instances are numerous, and conse- 
quently the index is really misleading. It would have been better to 
give the Hebrew documents alone without any translation and to append 
a Hebrew index, leaving it to a specialist to make use of them in con- 
nexion with the Latin documents. . 

The volume of papers is of a miscellaneous character. Of historical 
contents there are Mr. Joseph Jacob’s article, ‘ The London Jewry, 1290,’ 
which is done with remarkable clearness and is based on manuscript 
documents. The author has appended to it a sketch of annals of the 
Jews in England before the expulsion. He begins with the year 1070, 
when the Jews came from Rouen at the invitation of the Conqueror. 
Why not mention the existence of Jews in England before that time 
from ‘ Theodori Archiep. Cant. Liber Poenitentialis,’ § 42, and the Laws 
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of Edward the Confessor, § 29 or 48? Mr. Lucien Wolf proves to 
demonstration in a following paper the existence of Jews in England 
between 1290 and 1656, when Menasseh ben Israel prevailed upon Crom- 
well to repeal the edict of expulsion. Mr. Walter Rye gives a complete | 
summary of the persecutions of the Jews in England, and Dr. Charles 
Gross has an admirable and exhaustive essay on the exchequer of the 
Jews of England in the middle ages, from which many points in the 
Hebrew deeds may receive elucidation. Dr. Graetz’s paper on ‘ Historic 
Parallels in Jewish History ’ is pleasant reading, but does not contain new 
facts. We may mention also Dr. H. Adler’s history of the chief rabbis 
of England, which will be useful, when more complete and less conjectural, 
for the literary history of the Franco-German Jews in England. 

The Cologne Hebrew documents, for which we are indebted to Herr 
Stern, are of a later date than the English ones. They begin about 1255 a.p., 
and reach the year 1847. They are about 100 in number, and nearly all 
were given in part by Dr. C. Brisch as an appendix to the second part of 
his Geschichte der Juden in Céln und Umgebung, and from this book the 
existence of these documents became known. But as Herr Stern (the 
editor of the Hebrew part, the rest being the work of Dr. Robert 
Hoeniger) rightly observes, Dr. Brisch, by not paying attention to the 
chronological order of the documents, and by publishing them in an 
arbitrarily abridged form, injured their historical value. The present 
edition is very scholarly, the Latin text is close to the Hebrew documents, 
and the German translation is given in full. The introductions by both 
the editors give all necessary information concerning the documents, and 
a history of the rights of the Jews at Cologne to the middle of the four- 
teenth century. There is a table of concordance between the documents 
as published in Dr. Brisch’s book and in the present volume. The indexes, 
which are very full and admirably done, contain, first, names of persons 
(Jews and Christians) and localities; secondly, those of the Jewish town- 
councillors in Cologne ; thirdly, words used in the documents, with a 
separate glossary for unusual Hebrew words. Besides, the euphemistic 
formule have a distinct table with explanations, as far as the editor was 
able to give them, for some of them are still enigmatical. To conclude, 
the German book is edited by trained historical scholars who took their 
time over it, whilst the English one, in spite of its good intentions is a 
somewhat amateur and hurried performance. A. NEUBAUER. 


A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. By Henry CHARLES 
Lea. Three vols. (London: Sampson Low & Co. 1888.) 


A Goop many years ago, when Bishop Wilberforce was at Winchester, 
and the earl of Beaconsfield was a character in fiction, the bishop was 
interested in the proposal to bring over the Utrecht Psalter. Mr. Dis- 
raeli thought the scheme absurd. ‘ Of course,’ he said, ‘ you won’t get it.’ 
He was told that nevertheless such things are, that public manuscripts 
had even been sent across the Atlantic in order that Mr. Lea might write 
a history of the Inquisition. ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘but they never came 
back again.’ The work which has been awaited so long has come over 
at last, and will assuredly be accepted as the most important contribu- 
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tion of the new world to the religious history of the old. Other books 
have shown the author as a thoughtful inquirer in the remunerative but 
perilous region where religion and politics conflict, where ideas and in- 
stitutions are as much considered as persons and events, and history is 
charged with all the elementsof fixity, development, and change. It is little 
to say, now, that he equals Buckle in the extent, and surpasses him in 
the intelligent choice and regulation, of his reading. He is armed at all 
points. His information is comprehensive, minute, exact, and everywhere 
sufficient, if not everywhere complete. In this astonishing press of 
digested facts there is barely space to discuss the ideas which they exhibit 
and the law which they obey. M. Molinier lately wrote that a work with 
this scope and title ‘ serait, d notre sens, wne entreprise ad peu prés chi- 
mérique.’ It will be interesting to learn whether the opinion of so good 
a judge has been altered or confirmed. 

The book begins with a survey of all that led to the growth of heresy, 
and to the creation, in the thirteenth century, of exceptional tribunals for 
its suppression. There can be no doubt that this is the least satisfactory 
portion of the whole. It is followed by a singularly careful account of 
the steps, legislative and administrative, by which church and state com- 
bined to organise the intermediate institution, and of the manner in 
which its methods were formed by practice. Nothing in European liter- 
ature can compete with this, the centre and substance of Mr. Lea’s great 
history. In the remaining volumes he summons his witnesses, calls on 
the nations to declare their experience, and tells how the new force acted 
upon society to the end of the middle ages. History of this undefined 
and international cast, which shows the same wave breaking upon many 
shores, is always difficult, from the want of visible unity and progression, 
and has seldom succeeded so well as in this rich but unequal and dis- 
jointed narrative. On the most significant of all the trials, those of 
the Templars and of Hus, the author spends his best research ; and the 
strife between Avignon and the Franciscans, thanks to the propitious aid 
of Father Ehrle, is better still. Joan of Arc prospers less than the dis- 
ciples of Perfect Poverty ; and after Joan of Arc many pages are allotted, 
rather profusely, to her companion in arms, who survives in the disguise 
of Bluebeard. The series of dissolving scenes ends, in order of time, at 
Savonarola ; and with that limit the work is complete. The later In- 
quisition, starting with the Spanish and developing into the Roman, is 
not so much a prolongation or a revival as a new creation. The medi- 
eval Inquisition strove to control states, and was an engine of government. 
The modern strove to coerce the protestants, and was an engine of war. 
One was subordinate, local, having a kind of headquarters in the house of 
Saint Dominic at Toulouse. The other was sovereign, universal, centred 
in the pope, and exercising its domination, not against obscure men 
without a literature, but against bishop and archbishop, nuncio and 
legate, primate and professor; against the general of the Capuchins and 
the imperial preacher; against the first candidate in the conclave, and 
the president of the ecumenical council. Under altered conditions, the 
rules varied and even principles were modified. Mr. Lea is slow to take 
counsel of the voluminous moderns, fearing the confusion of dates. 
When he says that the laws he is describing are technically still in force, 
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he makes too little of a fundamental distinction. In the eye of the po- 
lemic, the modern Inquisition eclipses its predecessor, and stops the way. 

The origin of the Inquisition is the topic of a lasting controversy. 
According to common report, Innocent III founded it, and made Saint 
Dominic the first inquisitor; and this belief has been maintained by 
the Dominicans against the Cistercians, and by the Jesuits against the 
Dominicans themselves. They affirm that the saint, having done his 
work in Languedoc, pursued it in Lombardy: Per civitates et castella 
Lomberdie circuibat, predicans et evangelizans regnum Dei, atque contra 
hereticos inquirens, quos ex odore et aspectw dignoscens, condignis 
suppliciis puniebat (Fontana, ‘Monumenta Dominicana,’ 16). He trans- 
ferred his powers to Fra Moneta, the brother in whose bed he died, and who 
is notable as having studied more seriously than any other divine the 
system which he assailed: Vicariwm swum in munere inquisitionis delegerat 
dilectissimum sibi B. Monetam, qui spiritu illius loricatus, tanquam leo 
rugiens contra hereticos surrexit. . . . Iniquos cwm hereticos ex corde 
insectaretur, illisque nullo modo parceret, sed igne ac ferro consumeret. 
Moneta is succeeded by Guala, who brings us down to historic times, 
when the Inquisition flourished undisputed. Facta promotione Gualle 
constitutus est in eius locum generalis inquisitor P. F. Gwidottus de Sexto, 
a Gregorio Papa IX, qui innumeros propemodum hereticos igne consum- 
psit (Fontana, ‘Sacrum Theatrum Dominicanum,’ 595). Sicilian in- 
quisitors produce an imperial privilege of December 1224, which shows 
the tribunal in full action under Honorius III: Sub nostre indig- 
nationis fulmine presenti edicto districtius precipiendo mandamus, 
quatenus inquisitoribus heretice pravitatis, ut swum libere officitum 
prosequi et exercere valeant, prout decet, omne quod potestis impendatis 
auxiliwm (Franchina, ‘ Inquisizione di Sicilia,’ 1744, 8). This document 
may be a forgery of the fifteenth century ; but the whole of the Dominican 
version is dismissed by Mr. Lea with contempt. He has heard that their 
founder once rescued a heretic from the flames; ‘ but Dominic’s project 
only looked to their peaceful conversion, and to performing the duties of 
instruction and exhortation.’ Nothing is better authenticated in the life 
of the saint than the fact that he condemned heretics and exercised the 
right of deciding which of them should suffer and which should be spared. 
Contigit quosdam hereticos captos et per eum convictos, cum redire 
nollent ad fidem catholicam, tradi judicio seculari. Cumque essent 
incendio deputati, aspiciens inter alios quemdam Raymundum de Grossi 
nomine, ac si aliquem eo divine predestinationis radium fuisset intuitus, 
istwm, inquit officialibus curia, reservate, nec aliquo modo cum ceteris 
comburatur (Constantinus, ‘ Vita 8. Dominici,’ Echard, ‘ Scriptores O. P.’ 
1. 88). The transaction is memorable m Dominican annals as the one 
link distinctly connecting Saint Dominic with the system of executions, 
and the only security possessed by the order that the most conspicuous 
of its actions is sanctioned by the spirit and example of the founder. The 
original authorities record it, and it is commemorated by Bzovius and 
Malvenda, by Fontana and Percin, by Echard and Mamachi, as well as 
in the ‘ Acta Sanctorum.’ Those are exactly the authors to whom in the 
first instance a man betakes himself who desires to understand the incep- 
tion and early growth of the Inquisition. - I cannot remember that any 
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one of them appears in Mr. Lea’s notes. He says indeed that Saint 
Dominic’s inquisitorial activity ‘is affirmed by all the historians of the 
order,’ and he is a workman who knows his tools so well that we may 
hesitate to impute this grave omission to inacquaintance with necessary 
literature. It is one of his characteristics to be suspicious of the Histoire 
Intime as the seat of fable and proper domain of those problems in 
psychology against which the certitude of history is always going to 
pieces. Where motives are obscure, he prefers to contemplate causes in 
their effects, and to look abroad over his vast horizon of unquestioned 
reality. The difference between outward and interior history will be felt 
by any one who compares the story of Dolcino here given with the account 
in Neander. Mr. Lea knows more about him and has better materials 
than the ponderous professor of pectoral theology. But he has not all 
Neander’s patience and power to read significance and sense in the musings 
of a recklessly erratic mind. 

He believes that Pope Gregory IX is the intellectual originator, 
as well as the legislative imponent, of the terrific system which ripened 
gradually and experimentally in his pontificate. It does not appear 
whether he has read, or knows through Havet, the investigations which 
conducted Ficker to a different hypothesis. The transition of 1231 from 
the saving of life to the taking of life by fire was nearly the sharpest that 
men can conceive, and in pursuance of it the subsequent legal forms are 
mere detail. The spirit and practice of centuries were renounced for the 
opposite extreme; and between the mercy of 1230 and the severity of 
1281 there was no intervening stage of graduated rigour. Therefore it 
is probable that the new idea of duty, foreign to Italian and specifically to 
Roman ways, was conveyed by a new man, that a new influence just then 
got possession of the pope. Professor Ficker signals Guala as the real 
contriver of the régime of terror, and the man who acquired the influence 
imported the idea and directed the policy. Guala was a Dominican prior 
whom the pope trusted in emergencies. In the year 1230 he negotiated 
the treaty of San Germano between Frederic II and the church, 
and was made bishop of Brescia. In that year Brescia, first among 
Italian cities, inserted in its statutes the emperor’s Lombard law of 1224, 
which sent the heretic to the stake. The inference is that the Dominican 
prelate caused its insertion, and that nobody is so likely to have expounded 
its available purport to the pontiff as the man who had so lately caused it 
to be adopted in his own see, and who stood high just then in merit and 
in favour. That Guala was bishop-elect on 28 August, half a year before 
the first burnings at Rome, we know; that he caused the adoption of 
Frederic’s law at Brescia or at Rome is not in evidence. Of that abrupt 
and unexplained enactment little is told us, but this we are told, that it 
was inspired by Honorius: Leges quoque imperiales per quondam Frederi- 
cum olim Romanorum imperatorem, tunc in devotione Romane sedis 
persistentem, procurante eadem sede, fuerunt edite et Padue promulgate 
(Bern. Guidonis, ‘ Practica Inquisitionis,’ 173). At any rate, Gregory, 
who had seen most things since the elevation of Innocent, knew how 
Montfort dealt with Albigensian prisoners at Minerve and Lavaur, what 
penalties were in store at Toulouse, and on what principles Master 
Conrad administered in Germany the powers received from Rome. The 
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papacy which inspired the coronation laws of 1220, in which there is no 
mention of capital punishment, could not have been unobservant of the 
way in which its own provisions were transformed ; and Gregory, whom 
Honorius had already called magnum et speciale ecclesie Romane membrum, 
who had required the university of Bologna to adopt and to expound the 
new legislation, and who knew the archbishop of Magdeburg, had little to 
learn from Guala about the formidable weapon supplied to that prelate 
for the government of Lombardy. There is room for further conjecture. 

In those days it was discovered that Arragon was infested with 
heresy ; and the king’s confessor proposed that the holy see be applied to 
for means of active suppression. With that object, in 1230 he was sent 
to Rome. The envoy’s name was Raymond, and his home was on the 
coast of Catalonia in the town of Pennaforte. He was a Bolognese jurist, 
a Dominican, and the author of the most celebrated treatise on morals 
made public in the generation preceding the scholastic theology. The 
five years of his abode in Rome changed the face of the church. He won 
the confidence of Gregory, became penitentiary, and was employed to 
codify the acts of the popes militant since the publication of Gratian. 
Very soon after Saint Raymond appeared at the papal court the use of 
the stake became law, the inquisitorial machinery had been devised, and 
its management given to the priors of the order. When he departed he 
left behind him instructions for the treatment of heresy, which the pope 
adopted and sent out where they were wanted. He refused a mitre, rose 
to be general, it is said, in opposition to Albertus Magnus, and retired 
early, to become, in his own country, the oracle of councils on the watch 
for heterodoxy. Until he came, in spite of much violence and many laws, 
the popes had imagined no permanent security against religious error, and 
were not formally committed to death by burning. Gregory himself, 
excelling all the priesthood in vigour and experience, had for four years 
laboured, vaguely and in vain, with the transmitted implements. Of a 
sudden, in three successive measures, he finds his way, and builds up the 
institution which is to last for centuries. That this mighty change in the 
conditions of religious thought and life and in the functions of the order 
was suggested by Dominicans is probable. And itis reasonable to suppose 
that it was the work of the foremost Dominican then living, who at that 
very moment had risen to power and predominance at Rome. 

No sane observer will allow himself to overdraw the influence of 
national character on events. Yet there was that in the energetic race 
that dwell with the Pyrenees above them and the Ebro below that suited 
a leading part in the business of organised persecution. They are among 
the nations that have been inventors in politics, and both the constitution 
of Arragon and that of the society of Jesus prove their constructive science. 
While people in other lands were feeling their way, doubtful and debonair, 
Arragon went straight to the end. Before the first persecuting pope was 
elected, before the Child of Apulia, who was to be the first persecuting 
emperor, was born, Alfonso proscribed the heretics. King and clergy were 
in such accord that three years later the council of Girona decreed that 
they might be beaten while they remained, and should be burnt if they 
came back. It was under this government, amid these surroundings, 
that Saint Dominic. grew up, whom Sixtus V, speaking on authority 
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which we do not possess, entitled the First Inquisitor. Saint Raymond, 
who had more to do with it than Saint Dominic, was his countryman. 
Eymerici, whose ‘ Directorium ’ was the best authority until the ‘ Practica’ 
of Guidonis appeared, presided during forty years over the Arragonese 
tribunal; and his commentator Pegna, the Coke upon Littleton of inquisi- 
torial jurisprudence, came from the same stern region. 

The ‘Histoire Générale de Languedoc’ in its new shape has supplied 
Mr. Lea with so good a basis that his obligations to the present editors 
bring him into something like dependence on French scholarship. He 
designates monarchs by the names they bear in France—Louis le 
Germanique, Charles le Sage, Philippe le Bon, and even Philippe; and 
this habit, with Foulques and Berenger of Tours, with Aretino for Arezzo, 
Oldenburg for Altenburg, Torgau for Zurich, imparts an exotic flavour 
which would be harmless but for a surviving preference for French books. 
Compared with Bouquet and Vaisséte, he is unfamiliar with Béhmer and 
Pertz. For Matthew Paris he gets little or no help from Coxe, or Madden, 
or Luard, or Liebermann, or Huillard. In France few things of import- 
ance have escaped him. His account of Marguerite Porrette differs from 
that given by Hauréau in the ‘ Histoire Littéraire,’ and the difference is 
left unexplained. No man can write about Joan of Are without suspicion 
who discards the publications of Quicherat, and even of Wallon, Beaucourt, 
and Luce. Etienne de Bourbon was an inquisitor of long experience, who 
knew the original comrade and assistant of Waldus. “Fragments of him 
scattered up and down in the works of learned men have caught the 
author’s eye ; but it is uncertain how much he knows of the fifty pages from 
Stephanus printed in Echard’s book on Saint Thomas, or of the volume 
in which Lecoy de la Marche has collected all, and more than all, that 
deserves to live of his writings. The ‘ Historia Pontificalis,’ attributed to 
John of Salisbury, in the twentieth volume of the ‘ Monumenta,’ should 
affect the account of Arnold of Brescia. The analogy with the Waldenses, 
amongst whom his party seems to have merged, might be more strongly 
marked. Hominum sectam fecit que adhue dicitur heresis Lumbar- 
dorum. . . . Episcopis non parcebat ob avariciam et turpem questum, 
et plerumque propter maculam vite, et quia ecclesiam Dei in sanguinibus 
edificare nituntur. He was excommunicated and declared a heretic. He 
was reconciled and forgiven. Therefore, when he resumed his agitation 
his portion was with the obstinate and relapsed. Hi populus Romanus 
vicissim auxilium et consiliwm contra omnes homines et nominatim contra 
domnum papam repromisit, ewm namque excommunicaverat ecclesia 
Romana. . . . Post mortem domni Innocentii reversus est in Italiam, et 
promissa satisfactione et obediencia Romane ecclesie,a domno Eugenio 
receptus est apud Viterbum. And it is more likely that the fear of relics 
caused them to reduce his body to ashes than merely to throw the ashes 
into the Tiber. 

The energy with which Mr. Lea beats up information is extraordinary 
even when imperfectly economised. He justly makes ample use of the 
‘ Vite Paparum Avenionensium,’ which he takes apparently from the papal 
volume of Muratori. These biographies were edited by Baluze, with notes 
and documents of such value that Avignon without him is like Atheneus 
without Casaubon, or the Theodosian Code without Godefroy. But if he 
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neglects him in print, he constantly quotes a certain Paris manuscript in 
which I think I recognise the very one which Baluze employed. Together 
with Guidonis and Eymerici, the leading authority of the fourteenth cen- 
tury is Zanchini, who became an inquisitor at Rimini in 1300, and died 
in 1840. His book was published with a commentary by Campeggio, one 
of the Tridentine fathers; and Campeggio was further annotated by 
Simancas, who exposes the disparity between Italian and Spanish usage. 
It was reprinted, with other treatises of the same kind, in the eleventh 
volume of the Tractatus. Some of these treatises, and the notes of Cam- 
peggio and Simancas, are passed over by Mr. Lea without notice. But 
he appreciates Zanchini so well that he has had him copied from a manu- 
script in France. Very much against his habit, he prints one entire sen- 
tence, from which it appears that his copy does not agree to the letter 
with the published text. It is not clear in every case whether he is using 
print or manuscript. One of the most interesting directions for inquisi- 
tors, and one of the earliest, was written by cardinal Fulcodius, better 
known as Clement IV. Mr. Lea cites him a dozen times, always accu- 
rately, always telling us scrupulously which of the fifteen chapters to con- 
sult. The treatise of Fulcodius occupies a few pages in Carena, ‘ De 
Officio 8.8. Inquisitionis,’ in which, besides other valuable matter, there 
are notes by Carena himself, and a tract by Pegna, the perpetual com- 
mentator of the Inquisition. This is one of the first eight or ten books 
which occur to any one whose duty it is to lay in an inquisitor’s library. 
Not only we are never told where to find Fulcodius, but when Carena is 
mentioned it is so done as to defy verification. Inartistic references are 
not, in this instance, a token of inadequate study. But a book designed 
only for readers who know at a glance where to lay their finger on ‘8. 
Francis. Collat. Monastice, Collat. 20,’ or ‘ Post constt. [V. XIX. Cod. I. v.’ 
will be slow in recovering outlay. 

Not his acquaintance with rare books only, which might be the curi- 
osity of an epicurean, but with the right and appropriate book, amazes 
the reader. Like most things attributed to Abbot Joachim, the ‘ Vaticinia 
Pontificum’ is a volume not in common use, and decent people may be 
found who never saw a copy. Mr. Lea says: ‘I have met with editions 
of Venice issued in 1589, 1600, 1605, and 1646, of Ferrara in 1591, of 
Frankfort in 1608, of Padua in 1625, and of Naples in 1660, and there 
are doubtless numerous others.’ This is the general] level throughout; 
the rare failures disappear in the imposing supererogation of knowledge. 
It could not be exceeded by the pupils of the Géttingen seminary or the 
Ecole des Chartes. They have sometimes a vicious practice of over- 
topping sufficient proof with irrelevant testimony: but they transcribe 
all deciding words in full, and for the rest, quicken and abridge our toil 
by sending us, not to chapter and verse, but to volume and page, of the 
physical and concrete book. We would gladly give Bluebeard and his 
wife—he had but one after all—in exchange for the best quotations from 
sources hard of access which Mr. Lea must have hoarded in the course 
of labours such as no man ever achieved before him, or will ever attempt 
hereafter. It would increase the usefulness of his volumes, and double 
their authority. There are indeed fifty pages of documentary matter not 
entirely new or very closely connected with the text. Portions of this, 
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besides, are derived from manuscripts explored in France and Italy, but 
not it seems in Rome, and in this way much curious and valuable material 
underlies the pages; but it is buried without opportunity of display or 
scrutiny. Line upon line of references to the Neapolitan archives only 
bewilder and exasperate. Mr. Lea, who dealt more generously with the 
readers of ‘ Sacerdotal Celibacy,’ has refused himself in these overcrowded 
volumes that protection against over-statement. The want of verifiable 
indication of authorities is annoying, especially at first; and it may be 
possible to find one or two references to Saint Bonaventure or to 
Wattenbach which are incorrect. But he is exceedingly careful in 
rendering the sense of his informants, and neither strains the tether nor 
outsteps his guide. The original words in very many cases would add 
definiteness and a touch of surprise to his narrative. 

If there is anywhere the least infidelity in the statement of an 
author’s meaning, it is in the denial that Marsilius, the imperial theorist, 
and the creator with Ockam of the Ghibelline philosophy that has ruled the 
world, was a friend of religious liberty. Marsilius assuredly was not a 
whig. Quite as much as any Guelph, he desired to concentrate power, 
not to limit or divide it. Of the sacred immunities of conscience he had 
no clearer vision than Dante. But he opposed persecution in the shape 
in which he knew it, and the patriarchs of European emancipation have 
not done more. He never says that there is no case in which a religion 
may be proscribed; but he speaks of none in which a religion may be 
imposed. He discusses, not intolerance, but the divine authority to 
persecute, and pleads for a secular law. It does not appear how he 
would deal with a Thug. Nemo quantumcumque peccans contra disci- 
plinas speculatwas aut operativas quascumque punitur vel arcetur in hoc 
seculo precise in quantum huiusmodi, sed in quantum peccat contra 
praceptum humane legis. . . .Si humana lege prolibitum fuerit hereticum 
aut aliter infidelem in regione manere, qui talis in ipsa repertus fuerit, 
tanquam legis humane transgressor, pena vel supplicio huic transgres- 
sioni eadem lege statutis, in hoc seculo debet arceri. The difference is 
slight between the two readings. One asserts that Marsilius was tolerant 
in effect ; the other denies that he was tolerant in principle. 

Mr. Lea does not love to recognise the existence of much traditional 
toleration. Few lights are allowed to deepen his shadows. If a stream 
of tolerant thought descended from the early ages to the time when the 
companion of Vespucci brought his improbable tale from Utopia, then 
the views of Bacon, of Dante, of Gerson cannot be accounted for by the 
ascendency of a unanimous persuasion. It is because all men were born 
to the same inheritance of enforced conformity that we glide so easily 
towards the studied increase of pain. If some men were able to perceive 
what lay in the other scale, if they made a free choice, after deliberation, 
between well-defined and well-argued opinions, then what happened is 
not assignable to invincible causes, and history must turn from general 
and easy explanation to track the sinuosities of a tangled thread. In 
Mr. Lea’s acceptation of ecclesiastical history intolerance was handed 
down as a rule of life from the days of St. Cyprian, and the few who 
shrank half-hearted from the gallows and the flames were exceptions, 
were men navigating craft of their own away from the track of St. Peter. 
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Even in his own age he is not careful to show that the Waldenses opposed 
persecution, not in self-defence, but in the necessary sequence of thought. 
And when he describes Eutychius as an obscure man, who made a point 
at the fifth general council, for which he was rewarded with the patri- 
archate of Constantinople—Eutychius, who was already patriarch when 
the council assembled ; and when he twice tears Formosus from his grave 
to parade him in his vestments about Rome,—we may suspect that the 
perfect grasp of documentary history from the twelfth century does not 
reach backwards in a like degree. 

If Mr. Lea stands aloft, in his own domain, as an accumulator, his 
credit as a judge of testimony is nearly as high. The deciding test of his 
critical sagacity is the masterly treatment of the case against the Templars. 
They were condemned without mercy, by church and state, by priest and 
jurist, and down to the present day cautious examiners of evidence, like 
Prutz and Lavocat, give a faltering verdict. In the face of many credulous 
forerunners and of much concurrent testimony Mr. Lea pronounces 
positively that the monster trial was a conspiracy to murder, and every 
adverse proof a lie. His immediate predecessor, Schottmiiller, the first 
writer who ever knew the facts, has made this conclusion easy. But the 
American does not move in the retinue of the Prussian scholar. He 
searches and judges for himself; and in his estimate of the chief actor in 
the tragedy, Clement V, he judges differently. He rejects, as forgeries, 
a whole batch of unpublished confessions, and he points out that a 
bull disliked by inquisitors is not reproduced entire in the ‘ Bullarium 
Dominicanum.’ But he fails to give the collation, and is generally 
jealous about admitting readers to his confidence, taking them into con- 
sultation and producing the scales. In the case of Delicieux, which 
nearly closes the drama of Languedoc, he consults his own sources, in- 
dependently of Hauréau, and in the end adopts the marginal statement 
in Limborch, that the pope aggravated the punishment. In other 
places, he puts his trust in the ‘ Historia Tribulationum,’ and he shows 
no reason for dismissing the different account there given of the death 
of Delicieux: Ipsum fratrem Bernardum sibi dari a suwmmo pontifice 
petierunt. Et videns swummus pontifexr quod secundum accusationes 
quas de eo fecerant fratres minores justitiam postularent, tradidit eis 
eum. Qui, quum suscepissent ewm im sua potestate, sicut canes, cum 
vehementer furiunt, lacerant quam capiunt bestiam, ita ipsi diversis 
afflictionibus et cruciatibus laniaverunt ewm. Et videntes quod neque 
inquisitionibus nec tormentis poterant pompam de eo facere in populo, 
quam querebant, in arctissimo carcere ewm reduxerunt, ibidem eum taliter 
tractantes, quod infra paucos menses, quasi per ignem et aquam transiens, 
de carcere corporis et minorum et predicatorum liberatus gloriose triwm- 
phans de mundi principe, migravit ad celos. 

We obtain only a general assurance that the fate of Cecco d’Ascoli is 
related on the strength of unpublished documents at Florence. It is not 
stated what they are. There is no mention of the epitaph pronounced 
by the pope who had made him his physician: Cucullati Minores recen- 
tiorum Peripateticorum principem perdiderunt. We do not learn that 
Cecco reproached Dante with the same fatalistic leaning for which he 
himself was to die: Non é fortuna cui ragion non vinca. Or how they 
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disputed: An ars natura fortior ac potentior existeret, and argument 
was supplanted by experiment: Aligherius, qui opinionem oppositam 
mordicus tuebatur, felem domesticam Stabili objiciebat, quam ea arte insti- 
tuerat, ut ungulis candelabrum teneret, dwm is noctu legeret, vel cenaret. 
Cicchius igitur, ut in sententiam suam Aligherium pertraheret, scutula 
assumpta, wbi duo musculi asservabantur inclusi, illos in conspectum felis 
dimisit ; que nature ingenio inemendabili obsequens, muribus via in- 
spectis, illico in terram candelabrum abjecit, et ultro citroque cursare ac 
vestigiis predam persequi instituit. Either Appiani’s defence of Cecco 
d’Ascoli has escaped Mr. Lea, who nowhere mentions Bernino’s ‘ Historia 
di tutte 1’ Heresie’ where it is printed; or he may distrust Bernino for 
calling Dante a schismatic; or it may be that he rejects all this as 
legend, beneath the certainty of history. But he does not disdain the 
legendary narrative of the execution: ‘ Tradition relates that he had 
learned by his art that he should die between Africa and Campo Fiore, and 
so sure was he of this that on the way to the stake he mocked and ridi- 
culed his guards; but when the pile was about to be lighted he asked 
whether there was any place named Africa in the vicinage, and was told 
that that was the name of a neighbouring brook flowing from Fiesole to 
the Arno. Then he recognised that Florence was the Field of Flowers, 
and that he had been miserably deceived.’ The Florentine document 
before me, whether the same or another I know not, says nothing about 
untimely mockery or miserable deception: Aveva inteso dal demonio 
dover lui morire di morte accidentale infra l’Affrica e campo di fiori ; 
per lo che cercando di conservare la reputazione sua, ordinéd di non andar 
mai nelle parti d’Affrica ; e credendo tal fallacia e di potere sbeffare la 
gente, pubblicamente in Italia esecutava l’arte della negromanzia,’ et 
essendo per questo preso in Firenze e per la sua confessione essendo gid 
giudicato al fuoco e legato al palo, né vedendo alewn segno della sua 
liberazione, avendo prima fatto % soliti scongiwri, domandé alle persone 
che erano all’ intorno, se quivi vicino era alcun luogo che si chiamasse 
Affrica, et essendogli risposto di st, cioé un fiumicello che correva ivi presso, 
il quale discende da Fiesole ed é chiamato Affrica, considerando che il 
demonio per lo campo de’ fiort aveva inteso Fiorenza, e per l’Affrica quel 
fiumicello, ostinato nella sua perfidia, disse al manigoldo che quanto prima 
attaccasse tl fuoco. 

Mr. Lea thinks that the untenable conditions offered to the count of 
Toulouse by the council of Arles in 1211 are spurious. M. Paul Meyer has 
assigned reasons on the other side in his notes to the translation of the 
‘ Chanson de la Croisade,’ pp. 75-77 ; and the editors of Vaisséte (vi. 847) 
are of the same opinion as M. Paul Meyer. It happens that Mr. Lea reads 
the Chanson in the editio princeps of Fauriel; and in this particular 
place he cites the ‘ Histoire du Languedoc’ in the old and superseded 
edition. From a letter lately brought to light in the ‘Archiv fir 
Geschichte des Mittelalters,’ he infers that the decree of Clement V affecting 
the privilege of inquisitors was tampered with before publication. A Fran- 
ciscan writes from Avignon when the new canons were ready : Inquisitores 
etiam heretice pravitatis restinguuntur et supponuntur episcopis—which 
he thinks would argue something much more decisive than the regulations 
as they finally appeared. Ehrle, who publishes the letter, remarks that 
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the writer exaggerated the import of the intended change ; but he says it 
not of this sentence, but of the next preceding. Mr. Lea has acknowledged 
elsewhere the gravity of this Clementine reform. As it stands, it was 
considered injurious by inquisitors, and elicited repeated protests from 
Bernardus Guidonis: Ez predicta autem ordinatione sew restrictione 
nonnulla inconvenientia consecuntur que liberum et expeditum cursum 
offictt inquisitoris tam in manibus dyocesanorum quam etiam inquisitorum 
diminuunt seu retardant... . . Que apostolice sedis circumspecta provisione 
ac provida circumspectione indigent, ut remedientur, aut moderentur in 
melius, seu pocius totaliter suspendantur propter nonnulla inconvenientia 
que consecuntur ex ipsis circa liberum et expeditum cursum officii inquisi- 
toris. 

The feudal custom which supplied Beaumarchais with the argument of 
his play recruits a stout believer in the historian of the Inquisition, who 
assures us that the authorities may be found on a certain page of his 
‘ Sacerdotal Celibacy.’ There, however, they may be sought in vain. Some 
dubious instances are mentioned, and the dissatisfied inquirer is passed 
on to the Fors de Béarn, and to Lagréze, and is informed that M. Louis 
Veuillot raised an unprofitable dust upon the subject. I remember that 
M. Veuillot, in his boastful scorn for book learning, made no secret that 
he took up the cause because the church was attacked, but got his facts 
from somebody else. Graver men than Veuillot have shared his conclu- 
sion. Sir Henry Maine, having looked into the matter in his quick, 
decisive way, declared that an instance of the droit du seigneur was as 
rare as the Wandering Jew. In resting his case on the Pyrenees, Mr. 
Lea shows his usual judgment. But his very confident note is a too easy 
and contemptuous way of settling a controversy which is still wearily 
extant from Spain to Silesia, in which some new fact comes to light 
every year, and drops into obscurity, riddled with the shafts of critics. 

An instance of too facile use of authorities occurs at the siege of 
Béziers. ‘A fervent Cistercian contemporary informs us that when 
Arnaud was asked whether the catholics should be spared, he feared the 
heretics would escape by feigning orthodoxy, and fiercely replied, *‘ Kill them 
all, for God knows his own.’’’ Cesarius, to whom we owe the locus classi- 
cus, was a Cistercian and a contemporary, but he was not so fervent as 
that, for he tells it as a report, not as a fact, with a caution which ought 
not to have evaporated. Fertur dixisse: Cadite eos. Novit enim 
Dominus qui sunt eius! The catholic defenders had been summoned to 
separate from the Cathari, and had replied that they were determined to 
share their fate. It was then resolved to make an example, which we are 
assured bore fruit afterwards. The hasty zeal of Citeaux adopted the 
speech of the abbot and gave it currency. But its rejection by the French 
scholars, Tamizey de Larroque and Auguste Molinier, was a warning 
against presenting it with a smooth surface, as a thing tested and ascer- 
tained. Mr. Lea, in other passages, has shown his disbelief in Cesarius 
of Heisterbach, and knows that history written in reliance upon him would 
be history fit for the moon. Words as ferocious are recorded of another 
legate at a different siege (Langlois, ‘ Régne de Philippe le Hardi,’ 156). 
Their tragic significance for history is not in the mouth of an angry 
crusader at the storming of a fortress, but in the pen of an inoffensive 
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monk, watching and praying under the peaceful summit of the Seven 
Mountains. 

Mr. Lea undertakes to dispute no doctrine and to propose no moral. 
He starts with an avowed desire not to say what may be construed in- 
juriously to the character or feelings of men. He writes pure history, and 
is methodically oblivious of applied history. The broad and sufficient 
realm of fact is divided by a scientific frontier from the outer world of 
interested argument. Beyond the frontier he has no cognisance, and 
neither aspires to inflame passions nor to compose the great eirenikon. 
Those who approach with love or hatred are to go empty away ; if indeed 
he does not try by turns to fill them both. He seeks his object not by 
standing aloof, as if the name that perplexed Polyphemus was the proper 
name for historians, but by running successively on opposing lines. He 
conceives that civilised Europe owes its preservation to the radiant centre 
of religious power at Rome, and is grateful to Innocent III for the vigour 
with which he recognised that force was the only cure for the pestiferous 
opinions of misguided zealots. One of his authorities is the inquisitor 
Bernardus Guidonis, and there is no writer whom, in various shapes, he 
quotes so often. But when Guidonis says that Dolcino and Margarita 
suffered per juditiwm ecclesie, Mr. Lea is careful to vindicate the clergy 
from the blame of their sufferings. 

From a distinction which he draws between despotism and its abuse, 
and from a phrase, disparaging to elections, about rivers that cannot rise 
above the level of their source, it would appear that Mr. Lea is not under 
compulsion to that rigid liberalism which, by repressing the time-test and 
applying the main rules of morality all round, converts history into a 
frightful monument of sin. Yet, in the wake of passages which push "the 
praises of authority to the verge of irony, dire denunciations follow. When 
the author looks back upon his labours, he discerns ‘a scene of almost 
unrelieved blackness.’ He avers that ‘the deliberate burning alive of a 
human being simply for difference of belief is an atrocity,’ and speaks of 
a ‘fiendish legislation,’ ‘an infernal curiosity,’ a ‘seemingly causeless 
ferocity which appears to persecute for the mere pleasure of persecuting.’ 
The Inquisition is ‘ energetic only in evil;’ it is ‘a standing mockery of 
justice, perhaps the most iniquitous that the arbitrary cruelty of man has 
ever devised.’ 

This is not the protest of wounded humanity. The righteous resolve 
to beware of doctrine has not been strictly kept. In the private judgment 
of the writer, the thinking of the middle ages was sophistry and their 
belief supersfition. For the erring and suffering mass of mankind he has 
an enlightened sympathy ; for the intricacies of speculation he has none, 
He cherishes a disbelief, theological or inductive it matters not, in sinners 
rescued by repentance and in blessings obtained by prayer. Between 
remitted guilt and remitted punishment he draws a vanishing line that 
makes it doubtful whether Luther started from the limits of purgatory or 
the limits of hell. He finds that it was a universal precept to break faith 
with heretics, that it was no arbitrary or artificial innovation to destroy 
them, but the faithful outcome of the traditional spirit of thechurch. He 
hints that the horror of sensuality may be easily carried too far, and that 
Saint Francis of -Assisi was in truth not very much removed from a 
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worshipper of the devil. Prescott, I think, conceived a resemblance between 
the god of Montezuma and the god of Torquemada ; but he saw and sus- 
pected less than his more learned countryman. If any life was left in the 
Strappado and the Samarra, no book would deserve better than this de- 
scription of their vicissitudes to go the way of its author, and to fare with 
the flagrant volume, snatched from the burning at Champel, which is still 
exhibited to unitarian pilgrims in the Rue de Richelieu. 

In other characteristic places we are taught to observe the agency of 
human passion, ambition, avarice, and pride; and wade through oceans 
of unvaried evil with that sense of dejection which comes from Digby's 
‘Mores Catholici’ or the ‘Origines de la France Contemporaine,’ books which 
affect the mind by the pressure of repeated instances. The Inquisition is 
not merely ‘the monstrous offspring of mistaken zeal,’ but it is ‘ utilised 
by selfish greed and lust of power.’ No piling of secondary motives will 
confront us with the true cause. Some of those who fleshed their swords 
with preliminary bloodshed on their way to the holy war may have owed 
their victims money; some who in 1348 shared the worst crime that 
christian nations have committed perhaps believed that Jews spread the 
plague. But the problem is not there. Neither credulity nor cupidity 
is equal to the burden. It needs no weighty scholar, pressed down and 
running over with the produce of immense research, to demonstrate how 
common men in a barbarous age were tempted and demoralised by the 
tremendous power over pain, and death, and hell. We have to learn by 
what reasoning process, by what ethical motive, men trained to charity 
and mercy came to forsake the ancient ways and made themselves cheer- 
fully familiar with the mysteries of the torture-chamber, the perpetual 
prison, and the stake. And this cleared away, when it has been ex- 
plained why the gentlest of women chose that the keeper of her conscience 
should be Conrad of Marburg, and, inversely, how that relentless slaughterer 
directed so pure a penitent as Saint Elizabeth, a larger problem follows. 
After the first generation, we find that the strongest, the most original, 
the most independent minds in Europe—men born for opposition, who 
were neither awed nor dazzled by canon law and scholastic theology, by 
the master of sentences, the philosopher and the gloss—fully agreed with 
Guala and Raymond. And we ask how it came about that, as the rigour 
of official zeal relaxed, and there was no compulsion, the fallen cause was 
taken up by the council of Constance, the university of Paris, the states- 
general, the house of commons, and the first reformers; that Ximenes 
outdid the early Dominicans, while Vives was teaching toleration; that 
Fisher, with his friend’s handy book of revolutionary liberalism in his 
pocket, declared that violence is the best argument with protestants ; that 
Luther, excommunicated for condemning persecution, becamea persecutor ? 
Force of habit will not help us, nor love and fear of authority, nor the 
unperceived absorption of circumambient fumes. 

Somewhere Mr. Lea, perhaps remembering Maryland, Rhode Island, 
and Pennsylvania, speaks of ‘ what was universal public opinion from the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth century.’ The obstacle to this theory, 
as of a ship labouring on the Bank, or an orb in the tail of a comet, is 
that the opinion is associated with no area of time, and remains unshaken. 
The Dominican: democrat wheo-took his seat with-the: Mountain.in 1848 
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never swerved from the principles of his order. More often, and, I 
think, more deliberately, Mr. Lea.urges that intolerance is implied in the 
definition of the medieval church, that it sprang from the root and grew 
with ‘the very law of its being.’ It is no desperate expedient of anthor- 
ity at. bay, for ‘the people were as eager as their pastors to send the 
heretic to the stake.’ Therefore he does not blame the perpetrator, but 
his inherited creed. ‘ No firm believer in the doctrine of exclusive salva- 
tion could doubt that the truest mercy lay in sweeping away the emis- 
saries of Satan with fire and sword.’ What we have here is the logic of 
history, constraining every system to utter its last word, to empty its 
wallets, and work its consequences out to the end. But this radical doc- 
trine misguides its author to the anachronism that as early as the first 
Leo ‘ the final step had been taken, and the church was definitely pledged 
to the suppression of heresy at whatever cost.’ 

We do not demand that historians shall compose our opinions or re- 
lieve us from the purifying pains of thought. It is well if they discard 
dogmatising, if they defer judgment, or judge, with the philosopher, by 
precepts capable of being a guide for all. We may be content that they 
should deny themselves, and repress their sentiments and wishes. When 
these are contradictory, or such as evidently to tinge the medium, an 
unholy curiosity is engendered to learn distinctly not only what the 
writer knows, but what he thinks. Mr. Lea has a malicious pleasure in 
baffling inquiry into the principle of his judgments. Having found, in 
the catechism of Saint Sulpice, that devout catholics are much on a par 
with the fanatics whose sympathy with Satan made the holy office a 
requisite of civilisation, and having, by his exuberant censure, prepared 
us to hear that this requisite of civilisation ‘ might well seem the inven- 
tion of demons,’ he arrives at the inharmonious conclusion that it was 
wrought and worked, with benefit to their souls, by sincere and godly 
men. The condemnation of Hus is the proper test, because it was the 
extreme case of all. The council was master of the situation, and was 
crowded with men accustomed to disparage the authority of the holy see 
and to denounce its acts. Practically, there was no pope either of Rome 
or Avignon. The Inquisition languished. There was the plausible plea 
of deference to the emperor and his passport; there was the imperative 
consideration for the religious future of Bohemia. The reforming divines 
were free to pursue their own scheme of justice, of mercy, and of policy. 
The scheme they pursued has found an assiduous apologist in their new 
historian. ‘To accuse the good fathers of Constance of conscious bad 
faith’ is impossible. To observe the safe-conduct would have seemed 
absurd ‘ to the most conscientious jurists of the council.’ In a nutshell, 
‘if the result was inevitable, it was the fault of the system and not of the 
judges, and their conscience might well feel satisfied.* 

There may be more in this than the oratorical precaution of a scholar 
wanting nothing, who chooses to be discreet rather than explicit, or the 
wavering utterance of a mind not always strung to the same pitch. It is 
not the craving to rescue a favourite or to clear a record, but a fusion of 
unsettled doctrines of retrospective contempt. There is a demonstration 
of progress in looking back without looking up, in finding that the old 
world was wrong in the grain, that the kosmos which is inexorable to 
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folly is indifferent to sin. Man is not an abstraction, but a manufac- © 
tured product of the society with which he stands or falls, which is 

answerable for crimes that are the shadow and the echo of its own nobler 

vices, and has no right to hang the rogue it rears. Before you lash the 

detected class, mulct the undetected. Crime without a culprit, the un- 

avenged victim who perishes by no man’s fault, law without responsibility, 

the virtuous agent of a vicious cause—all these are the signs and pen- 

nons of a philosophy not recent, but rather inarticulate still and 

inchoate, which awaits analysis by Professor Flint. 

No propositions are simpler or more comprehensive than the two, 
that an incorrigible misbeliever ought to burn, or that the man who burns 
him ought to hang. The world as expanded on the liberal and on the 
hegemonic projection is patent to all men, and the alternatives, that 
Lacordaire was bad and Conrad good, are clear in all their bearings. 
They are too gross and palpable for Mr. Lea. He steers a subtler 
course. He does not sentence the heretic, but he will not protect him 
from his doom. He does not care for the inquisitor, but he will not 
resist him in the discharge of his duty. To establish a tenable footing on 
that narrow but needful platform is the epilogue these painful volumes 
want, that we may not be found with the traveller who discovered a preci- 
pice to the right of him, another to the left, and nothing between. Their 
profound and admirable erudition leads up, like Hellwald’s Culturgeschichte, 
to a great note of interrogation. When we find the Carolina and the 
savage justice of Tudor judges brought to bear on the exquisitely complex 
psychological revolution that proceeded, after the year 1200, about the 
Gulf of Lions and the Tyrrhene Sea, we miss the historic question. When 
we learn that Priscillian was murdered (i. 214), but that Lechler has no 
business to call the sentence on John Hus ‘ein warer Justizmord ' (ii. 494), 
and then again that the burning of a heretic is a judicial murder after all 
(i. 552), we feel bereft of the philosophic answer. 

Although Mr. Lea gives little heed to Pani and Hefele, Gams and Du 
Boys, and the others who write for the Inquisition without pleading 
ignorance, he emphasises a Belgian who lately wrote that the church 
never employed direct constraint against heretics. People who never 
heard of the Belgian will wonder that so much is made of this conventional 
figleaf. Nearly the same assertion may be found, with varieties of caution 
and of confidence, in a catena of divines, from Bergier to Newman. To 
appear unfamiliar with the defence exposes the writer to the thrust 
that you cannot know the strength or the weakness of a case until you have 
heard its advocates. The liberality of Leo XIII which has yielded a 
splendid and impartial harvest to Ehrle, and Schottmiiller, and the Ecole 
Francaise, raises the question whether the Abbé Duchesne or Father 
Denifle supplied with all the resources of the archives which are no 
longer secret would produce a very different or more complete account. 
As a philosophy of religious persecution the book is inadequate. The 
derivation of sects, though resting always upon good supports, stands out 
from an indistinct background of dogmatic history. The intruding 
maxims, darkened by shadows of earth, fail to ensure at all times the 
objective and delicate handling of medieval theory. But the vital parts 
are protected by a panoply of mail. From the A!bigensian crusade to the 
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fall of the Templars and to that Franciscan movement wherein the key to 
Dante lies, the design and organisation, the activity and decline of the 
Inquisition constitute a sound and solid structure that will survive the 
censure of all critics. Apart from surprises still in store at Rome, and 
the manifest abundance of Philadelphia, the knowledge which is common 
property, within reach of men who seriously invoke history as the final 
remedy for untruth and the sovereign arbiter of opinion, can add little 
to the searching labours of the American. Acton. 


Select Pleas of the Crown. Vol. I. A.D. 1200-1225. Edited for the Selden 
Society by F. W. Mairnanp. (London: Quaritch. 1888.) 


Tus is the first publication of the youthful and flourishing Society 
which owes its existence to the Domesday Commemoration of 1886, and 
which has already established branches in the most distant quarters of 
the world. In the learned editor of ‘ Bracton’s Note Book ’ the society 
has been fortunate in securing the very man for its work, and has effected 
in the volume before us a brilliant start. 

The main point made by Mr. Maitland in his introduction to these 
Pleas is that, contrary to the belief hitherto generally accepted, at least in 
the time of John, if not even earlier, the Curia Regis comprised two co- 
existent courts, the one composed of the judges who followed the king, 
the other consisting of the judges who were left at Westminster, and over 
whom the justiciar presided : the former heard the pleas which are recorded 
as ‘coram rege ;’ the other was known as as ‘the Bench.’ Thus there 
were, virtually, already two sets of Rolls, those ‘ coram rege,’ and those 
‘de banco.’ This tendency to cleavage in the Curia Regis became, perhaps, 
less marked towards the end of the reign, possibly from political causes, 
and was rudely checked in the early years of his successor’s reign by the 
fact that Henry was an infant, incapable of hearing pleas coram rege. 
Thus the cwria, during his youth, came to be represented only by ‘the 
Bench’ sitting at Westminster, which heard common pleas under the well- 
known clause in the Great Charter, and pleas of the Crown in the absence 
of any other court, while the king’s council exercised an undefined super- 
visory power. In 1224 pleas of the crown began to be again heard coram 
rege, on Henry assuming power, and some ten years later we find the dis- 
tinction between the plea rolls coram rege and de banco well esta- 
blished. Under Edward I the judges who followed the king began to be 
known as ‘ the King’s Bench,’ but the ‘ Bench’ from first to last was that 
which sat at Westminster and heard common pleas. Such, briefly stated, 
are Mr. Maitland’s conclusions. In dealing with the eyres (itimera) he 
insists on the development and variation in their character down to the 
reign of Henry III. Fiscal, judicial, statistical busizfess, all could be and 
was accomplished by the eyre system. Widened at one time, narrowed 
at another, the general tendency, we cannot doubt, was to extend the 
sphere of the commissions and to issue them with greater regularity. 
It is not, however, till the reign of Henry III that the eyre rolls can be 
properly classified. The original official view that the eyre was merely 
the ‘ curia regis in itinere ’ makes distinction difficult, and further compli- 
cation is caused by eyres held by-the king in person. - There’is reason to 
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believe that such a court was held by Henry II on the occasion of the 
great council of Northampton, at which he promulgated ‘the Assize of 
Northampton,’ in January 1176. If so, it is not impossible that ‘the 
Assize of Clarendon’ (1166) was marked by the holding of a similar court 
held before the king himself, under its own provisions. 

Mr. Maitland, tracing the development of the ‘ eyre,’ writes :—‘ The 
commissions of assize and gaol-delivery seem to have steadily grown in 
favour, while the general eyres which required the presence of all the free- 
holders of the county and the representation of every hundred and town- 
ship became very burdensome and hateful.’ This view is based, it will be 
seen, on that orthodox theory as to freeholders’ attendance which the 
writer has since been led to question (see above, p. 417). 

Besides their value as material for the legal history of the period, the 
pleas selected by Mr. Maitland will be welcomed for the glimpses they 
afford us of the social life of the time. To such a writer as J. R. Green 
these stories would have been quite invaluable. The allusions to the 
ordeal by iron and by water are specially interesting, occurring as they 
do in the last days of that institution. In her recently published ‘ Henry 
IL’ Mrs. Green speaks of ‘ the almost certain condemnation of the ordeal 
by water’ (p. 117), and asserts that if the accused ‘ were condemned to 
the ordeal by water, his death seems to have been certain’ (p. 54). Mr. 
Maitland, on the contrary, holds that ‘ success at the ordeal seems to have 
been far commoner than failure; indeed, only one single case of failure 
has been found.’ Here is a notable conflict of opinion on a really inter- 
esting point. I think that the long lists in the Pipe Roll of 1166, of those 
who ‘ failed’ under the Assize of Clarendon, are at variance with Mr. Mait- 
land’s view, and that the only cases on which we can pronounce positively 
are those in which the accused is recorded to have actually failed (‘ periit ’) 
or the reverse (‘ purgavit se’); a mere ‘ vadiavit legem’ is ambiguous. 

As we might expect in this period, some curious surnames are found. 
On p. 115 we meet with ‘ Monoculus’ and ‘ Atetonesande,’ which latter the 
editor has repeated literally, though it is an early form of ‘ Townsend’ 
(At the town’s end). ‘Hugh Hoppeoverhumbr’’ is a misleading name. 
Just as the Thomas ‘ de Ultrausa’ of Rot. Pip. 22 Hen. IT is a Latinisation 
of ‘ d’owtre Ouse’ (like the modern French ‘ d’owtre Loire’), so I think we 
have in Hugh a man who came from ‘Up over Humber’ (i.e. a North- 
umbrian). 

It only remains to add that the whole apparatus of the book adds 
greatly to its value and is, it may unhesitatingly be said, a credit to English 
scholarship. J. H. Rounp. 


Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden. Edited by the Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumpy, D.D. Vol. [X, containing a continuation of the Polychronicon 
by Johannes Malverre. (London: Published under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls. 1886.) 


MALVERN’s continuation of Higden makes no important addition to our 
knowledge of the history of Richard Il. The independent part of it now 
printed by Professor Lumby runs from 1381 to 1394; and the editor in 
his introduction makes a comparison between it and Walsingham’s 
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history, with the view of forming an estimate of its value. But it is plain 
that, in order to arrive at a fair conclusion, the comparison should have 
been extended at least to the ‘ Vita Ricardi’ of the monk of Evesham 
and to Knyghton’s chronicle; and when Dr. Lumby speaks of Walsing- 
ham's history as ‘the only one yet included in this [the Rolls} series 
which relates to the times of Richard II’ (intr. p. ix), he seems unaware 
of the existence of the ‘Chronicon Anglie#’ which gives the earliest and 
most original account of what may be called the St. Albans view of public 
affairs as far as 1888, and which was actually published in the Rolls series 
by the present principal librarian of the British Museum in 1874. Had 
Dr. Lumby thus enlarged his field of comparison, the number of notices 
left peculiar to Malvern’s record would have been considerably reduced. 

Among the points of interest presented by it we may notice the 
passage on p. 37, which has been partially erased, and offers positive 
evidence of the process of ‘correction’ to which the chronicles of this 
time were subjected to please the Lancastrian party. On p. 42 there is a 
curious story of a dispute between the archbishop of Canterbury and the 
bishop of Exeter, when the latter, on being cited by the primate, made 
his messenger eat his summons. The ‘ counteraction of the archbishop’s 
supporters,’ as Dr. Lumby gently puts it, was not less vigorous: ‘in 
quasdam nundinas ingressi quendam scutiferorum prefati episcopi 
tbidem inventum summitates sive aculeos sotularium suorum masticare et 
deglutare coegerunt. At p. 259 we find a miracle play performed by the 
London clerks ‘ apud Skynnereswell,’ which lasted four days. Generally 
speaking, the chronicle, although the work of a monk at Worcester, is 
particularly well informed of London events. But the amount of new data 
of positive value contained in Malvern’s compilation is really inconsider- 
able. Still, if it was to be published, we have a right to demand that 
some pains should have been bestowed on the edition. But Dr. Lumby 
does not seem to have thought this worth while. For instance, marginal 
headings are surely intended to give the reader a clue to the contents of 
the text; to repeat its obscurities or peculiar spellings in such notes is 
to take away half their usefulness. But here we have a ‘ Council held 
at Radyng (pp. 10, 60); ‘Edryk forest’ (p. 64); and yet, on the same 
page, ‘Newbottle’ for the ‘ Newbotel’ of the text, ‘ the earl of Ostrenantz’ 
(p. 241), and ‘count Darmenak’ (p. 259) ; to give only a few specimens 
of what may be illustrated from almost every page. In some cases Dr. 
Lumby has added new mistakes of. his own, of which ‘ Barnabo king of 
Milan’ (p. 59) is a very bad example. The omission of a running date at 
the head of each page is also very inconvenient ; the account-of the year 
1388 occupies, for instance, twenty-three pages (pp. 172-205), and for all 
this interval there is no indication of the year. 

Nor is the text less carelessly produced than thé side-notes. The 
punctuation is frequently faulty, and the number of scriptural blunders 
is so great as to suggest a doubt whether Dr. Lumby read his proof- 
sheets at all; e.g. p. 3, at foot, indicio for judicio; p. 7,1. 6 from foot, 
hujuscemode ; p. 9, 1. 10, voto for vota; 1. 8 from foot, pertacti for pre- 
tacti (also elsewhere, as p. 15, 1. 14 from foot); p. 10, 1. 14, awlicum (°) ; 
p. 14, l. 8, terramotus; p. 16, 1. 16, Wyndeshoram for Wyndeshore; 
p. 20, lL. 1, se# for sic; p. 21, 1.18 from foot, Fuerat for Fucrant; p. 238, 
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1. 8, duas menses; p. 36, 1.17, quid (?); p. 39, 1. 9, putrefactione for 
putrefactionem; p. 175, 1. 17, fidem jussores; p. 182, 1. 17, guaderet for 
gauderet. No doubt some of these mistakes may occur in the manuscript, 
but they are such as an editor ought to set right in his text and mention 
only in his foot-notes. The index which Dr. Lumby has added combines 
the faults of his text and margin. Some names appear in duplicate, e.g. 
‘ Berwick,’ and ‘ Berwick-upon-Tweed,’ ‘ London, tower of,’ and ‘ Tower 
of London,’ ‘ Paul's, St.,’ and ‘ St. Paul’s Cathedral ’—each with different 
sets of references: Bruges has two successive entries. ‘ Darmenak’ is 
given, but not ‘Armagnac.’ ‘Pounce, dominus de,’ is left unexplained. 
‘ Burdegalia ’—we can scarcely credit our eyes—is translated ‘ Portugal.’ 
Other headings are almost as surprising: ‘English, a victory of the,’ 
‘King and parliament, differences between,’ ‘ Lord mayor, wise conduct 
of,’ ‘ Rebels, unwonted restraint among,’ ‘ Sanctuary taken,’ ‘ Sanctuary, 
many flee into,’ ‘ Verolamia, a seat of rebellion ’—in none of these cases 
is there any indication of the date or place to which the notices refer. 
‘Friar Minor, a, is a surgeon,’ is a gem in its way. Finally, Richard IL 
has just four references under his name, though the entire chronicle 
relates to his reign. The perfunctory manner, to use the mildest word, 
in which the whole book has been edited is the more to be regretted, 
since the same editor has announced the preparation of a new edition of 
Knyghton in the Rolls series; and it will be a matter of serious concern 
to students if a record of substantive importance like Knyghton’s is treated 
to no more scholarly handling than the work before us. 


The History of Selkirkshire, or Chronicles of Ettrick Forest. By T. 
Craic-Brown. Two vols. (Edinburgh: Douglas. 1886.) 


Mr. Craic-Brown in his preface says that his book ‘claims to be a 
more or less careful compilation by a man of business rather than a literary 
effort by a man of letters.’ His modesty has certainly misled him; for 
the literary qualities of his handsome volumes are at once their merit and 
their defect. It is a good deal to say of a county history that it can be 
read through with pleasure; yet this can certainly be said of Mr. Craig- 
Brown's pages, which are never deficient in interest. On the other hand, 
we miss the footnotes and the plenitude of charters and documents that 
lend a value to county histories which are entirely lacking in literary pre- 
tensions. Mr. Craig-Brown gives his documents in extracts in the text, and 
prefers translations to the original Latin. He picks out the plums, and 
rejoices in condensed abstracts. Moreover, he has a system of giving refer- 
ences in the margin to whole paragraphs and not to particular statements, 
and he gives his references by means of alphabetical abbreviations, which are 
only intelligible by constantly consulting his preface. In fact, his literary 
slull is somewhat an impediment to his reader's appreciation of his eru- 
dition. This does not imply that the erudition is not there, but it is not 
the erudition of an antiquary or an archeologist. In fact, Mr. Craig-Brown 
is neither of these, but is rather a social historian. It is the life, the 
manners and customs— above all, the literature and the character—of the 
dwellers in Ettrick forest which attract him. About the problems of 
early history, of land tenure and municipal organisation, he has not much 
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to say. He is rather a disciple of Professor Veitch than of Mr. Skene, to 
whose researches about Celtic Scotland he has not paid much attention. 
Still his careful study of the locality gives considerable weight to his sug- 
gestion concerning the Catrail, that it ‘simply marks the best strategic 
road between the greater forts constructed by the Romanised Britons to 
check the wave of Saxon invasion rolling in upon them from the east.’ 
Such a suggestion is one which would not occur to the professed anti- 
quary, but would present itself to the eye of a sensible man who surveyed 
the ground without any prepossession. 

There are several points on which Mr. Craig-Brown has not sufficiently 
informed himself of the results of modern investigation. Thus, in dealing 
with the municipal history of Selkirk, he does not seem to be aware of 
the difference between merchant guilds and craft guilds, or of the develop- 
ment of the municipal council out of the merchant guild. Nor does he 
seem to know anything of the history of ‘ pele towers’ outside the district 
of which he treats, nor has he allowed his constructive imagination 
to play round the subject. In fact, the antiquaries of the border have 
not yet turned their attention sufficiently to the discovery of a connected 
system of border defence. It is much to be wished that the archeological 
societies of the border would search out the remains of ‘ peles’ which 
can be discovered, and mark their places on a map. The act of the 
Scottish Parliament of 1535, enacting that every man having a hundred 
pounds in land ‘ sall big ane sufficient barmkyn upon his heritage and landis, 
and all uther landed men of smaller rent big pelis for saifing of their 
selvis,’ might have given him a hint for a more complete picture of 
border life than he has drawn. The ‘barmkyn,’ or enclosure made of 
earth or palisade, sufficed for a shelter of cattle against a plundering raid. 
If the attack were more serious, and the barmkyn were forced, the fugitives 
could take refuge in the pele, which was probably entered on the first 
story by a ladder which could be drawn up when necessary. The ground 
floor, with its vaulted roof of stone, was not, as Mr. Craig-Brown calls it, a 
dungeon, but was a cellar, accessible by a trap-door from the room above. 
It had a stone roof, because the only means of siege was by fire, and 
though the walls were strong enough to resist the violence of flames, yet 
the penetrating power of smoke was more perilous, and the chief risk of 
the garrison was that of being smoked out. It was rarely in the power 
of marauders to lay a determined siege to a pele, and was never worth 
their while; so that the purpose of the tower was served if it could afford 
shelter for a few hours and offered no opportunity for a surprise. 

We do not, however, wish to find fault with Mr. Craig-Brown for his 
omissions when he has given us so much. His skill grows with the 
copiousness of his material, and he is at home in the records of border 
life in the sixteenth century, and in the changes which shave passed over 
it since then. The exploits of the Scots of Buccleuch, the settlement of 
the land when war ceased after the accession of James VI to the English 
throne, the stern discipline of presbyterianism to which Scotland owes 
so much, above all the literary development which has set Ettrick and 
Yarrow among the classical places of the earth—in all these things 
Mr. Craig-Brown is at home. He has a thorough sympathy with this 
part of his subject, and his pages abound with good stories and interesting 
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bits of detail. His family histories, his selections from municipal records 
and from the sessions books, his lives of ministers and of natives of 
renown, are excellent. He tells in prose much that Scott and Hogg have 
told in rhyme, and weaves into a consecutive narrative the materials 
which they used as their fancy prompted. On one point only is Mr. 
Craig-Brown somewhat too modern in sentiment to do justice to the 
past: he is revolted by the stern aspect of Calvinism, and denounces the 
discipline of the kirk session as little better than that of the inquisition. 
Yet that discipline, repugnant as it is to modern ways of thinking, did 
much towards forming the strong character of the Scottish people. 
Without it the wild border folk would never have been changed into the 
sterling, upright people with whom we are familiar. If the idea of 
righteousness which was enforced by presbyterianism was narrow and 
not altogether lively, it still upheld a high idea of rectitude, and the kirk 
did a civilising work which there was no other agency to undertake. 
There can be no doubt that its discipline retained all the strength of 
character which had been generated in the unquiet times of border war- 
fare; there can be little doubt that only a stern and vigorous system 
could have given a moral direction to that strength. The records of the 
kirk sessions tell us more of the process of the purification of national 
character than they do of religious fanaticism. 

If Selkirkshire has had to wait some time for an historian, it has cer- 
tainly found in Mr. Craig-Brown one who has spared no pains to make 
its history intelligible and claim for it an adequate recognition. 

M. CREIGHTON. 


The Tragedy of Gowrie House, a Historical Study. By Louis A. Barss. 
( Paisley and London: Alex. Gardner.) 


Tuts book is not what it assumes to be or what it author evidently hopes 
it is. ‘ We approached our task without any preconceived theory,’ Mr. 
Barbé says in summing up. That may have been, but the result is never- 
theless a piece of special pleading on behalf of the Ruthvens. Consequently 
we seek in vain for any candid treatment of king James or his version of 
the tragedy. Indeed, Mr. Barbé not only shows himself wanting in judicial 
impartiality, but displays the far more serious fault, from the historical 
point of view, of failing to form a just estimate of his authorities. Calder- 
wood, the historian of the kirk, the English ambassadors and agents, and the 
French State Papers are all quoted with a simple trust that is not a little 
astounding. The assumption seems to be that all of them were contem- 
porary and therefore certain to be veracious. It is at least sure thatthey all 
tell against James, and that suits the special pleading on which Mr. Barbé 
is engaged. These fundamental errors vitiate the whole work. He attri- 
butes to the garrulous, tedious, pedantic James, the capacity of acting 
with the bloodthirsty subtlety of a Louis XI. The whole drift of the 
‘Study’ is to fasten on the king a charge of deliberately plotting the 
death of the Ruthvens and fabricating a story to make it appear that they 
were slain in self-defence. An impartial examination of the character 
and actions of James will not bear out such acontention. If one thing is 
plain in the whole case it is that the king honestly believed himself to 
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have been the object of a plot. Finding it impossible to directly disprove 
the royal statement, Mr. Barbé does his utmost by much minute criticism 
to throw doubt upon the truth of that statement. His theory blinds him 
to the fact that no amount of adverse circumstantial evidence can do 
away with the statement, and hence that statement has been accepted 
by all historians, even by so cautious a one as the late Dr. Burton, 
whose legal training gave him peculiar advantages in dealing with such 
mysteries. Nor is the work justified by any new light it casts on the 
subject. One or two new facts are adduced which only serve to make 
the darkness more visible, and the mystery is not one whit less of a 
mystery for all Mr. Barbé’s arguments. 

Here is one example out of many that might be given of the want of 
common fairness displayed by Mr. Barbé towards the royal statement. 
‘ We have shown,’ he says in his concluding paragraphs, ‘that abroad, 
where neither partiality nor prejudice can be supposed to have exercised 
undue influence over men’s minds, his official declaration was openly 
ridiculed’—the italics are our own. No one but a special pleader could 
have penned that sentence. By ‘abroad’ is simply meant the two courts 
of England and France, at the former of which Queen Elizabeth detested 
James as her heir, and at the latter of which James was still more heartily 
detested as a protestant. 

But Mr. Barbé is unable to effectually dispose of two cardinal points 
in the evidence against Gowrie and his brother ; indeed, in the latter he 
conspicuously avoids all remark. 

The manner in which Gowrie acted at the crisis was exceedingly wild, 
to say the least of it. He was in the garden picking cherries with Lennox, 
Mar, and others when his servant Cranston came to him with a report that 
the king had ridden to the South Inch. Instantly Gowrie turned to leave 
the garden and raised a cry for his horses, though he must have known 
very well that they were at his usual residence, Scone. When Cranston 
reminded him of the fact he pretended not to hear him and continued his 
clamour. Lennox then asked the porter if James had ridden forth, who 
answered that he had not ; upon which Gowrie broke violently in with, ‘ Thou 
liest! He is forth at the back-gate and through the Inch.’ The porter’s 
reply was that it could not be, as he himself held the keys of all the gates 
in the place. Still declaring the king had ridden forth, Gowrie pretended 
to go and make sure, only to return almost immediately and assure them 
that he undoubtedly had gone. Upon this Gowrie and the nobles went 
to the main gate, and hardly had they arrived when the king’s cries were 
heard. Sir Thomas Erskine and his brother at once turned on Gowrie 
and struck him to the ground, crying, ‘ Traitor, this is thy work!’ And 
the earl, who had just been asseverating in the face of everybody and 
everything that James had ridden forth to the Inch, now éxclaimed, ‘ What 
is the matter? I ken nathing.’ 

What is Mr. Barbé’s explanation of all this lying and contradiction 7 
Gowrie, he says, ‘ was harassed with doubts and fears as to the real motive 
which had brought the king to Gowrie House,’ and was anxious to scatter the 
royal party. In short, he feared arrest or assassination. The theory is 
one of the many extracted by Mr. Barbé himself from the few words of 
some authority. But even if it was a certified fact it did not necessitate 
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Gowrie calling for horses that were at Scone and insisting in the teeth of 
the porter’s denial that the king had ridden forth. It was bold lying on 
the earl’s part, and such actions generally have some urgent cause. It is 
no doubt logically correct to say, as Mr. Barbé does, that the admission of 
such a charge does not carry with it acknowledgment of a plot on the part 
of the earl. But the surrounding circumstances must guide our judgment, 
and in this case those circumstances are suspicious. 

In the second case Mr. Barbé is lamer still. When Alexander 
Ruthven was slain he is reported with his latest breath to have cried, ‘ Alas, 
I had na wyte of it.’ Mr. Barbé does not deny the statement, yet curi- 
ously enough he passes by without one word of comment an exclamation 
which, on the face of it, seems to the candid reader highly incriminatory. 
He gives the meaning of ‘ wyte’ as ‘ knowledge,’ though it is probably 
more commonly taken to mean ‘blame.’ But, either way, the question 
confronts us, No wyte of what? And the special pleader does not even 
attempt a reply to so natural an inquiry. What, then, is the reader to 
think ? T. W. CamEROn. 


Er Frederik II's Datter Anna, Dronning af Storbritannien, gaaet over 
til Katholicismen ? (Was Frederick II’s daughter Anne, Queen of 
Great Britain, a convert to Catholicism?) By W. PLENKERs. 
(Copenhagen: 1888.) 


Tuts reprint of an elaborate and interesting article contributed by Father 
Plenkers to the Danish ‘ Historisk Tidsskrift ’ furnishes me with a welcome 
opportunity of confessing that in my notice of Anne of Denmark in vol. i. 
of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ I was guilty 
of an excess of caution as to the question of the queen’s relations to 
Rome. On the appearance of that volume, Father Plenkers directed my 
attention to the evidence, formerly known only to Danish readers, but 
recently rendered more widely accessible by Father Stevenson in the 
‘ Month and Catholic Review ’ (February 1879), and by Dr. Bellesheim in 
his ‘Geschichte der katholischen Kirche in Schottland’ (vol. ii. 1883). 
At home in Denmark, Nyerup had as early as 1795 made public 
‘Father Robert Arnberben’s’ account of the queen’s conversion; and 
Minter in his ‘ History of the Danish Reformed Church ’ (1802) had again 
drawn attention to it. The genuineness of this narrative is borne out 
by a letter enclosing a copy of it (ap. Bellesheim) dated 1612, and written 
by the well-known German Jesuit Gretser from Ingolstadt to John Stuart, 
prior of the Benedictines at Ratisbon, which refers to an account by the 
‘Scottish Father Robert,’ recently received from Poland, de hodierna 
regina Scotie et Anglia. This letter and its enclosure were discovered 
by Rostgaard in tle Colbert (now part of the National) Library at Paris. 
The name of the writer of the narrative is here varied as ‘ Arnternberry ; ’ 
his real name was Father Robert Abercromby. 

Nobody has ever doubted the strong inclination of Anne of Denmark 
towards the church of Rome, or the general nature of the influences by 
which this feeling on her part was, if not originally inspired, at all events 
sustained and intensified. The Jesuits, active at so many European courts 
during the period of Queen Anune’s residence in Scotland, were not least 
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strenuous in their efforts at the Scottish court itself, on which the re- 
ligious future of more than one kingdom might depend. And the queen, 
as the title of Mr. Plenkers’s tractate reminds us, was the daughter of the 
Danish king Frederick II, who, unlike another Frederick I, issued an edict 
that in his dominions nobody should go to heaven unless in the way 
according with the king’s pattern ; so that an abhorrence of Calvinism ran 
in her very blood. But, instead of dwelling on these familiar facts, or on 
the insufficiency of the basis supplied by them for the conclusion which, 
in common with writers of higher authority, I was not prepared to face, 
I will briefly state the substance of Abercromby’s narrative as reproduced 
by Fathers Stevenson and Plenkers, and more or less corroborated by 
collateral evidence. 

Father Robert Abercromby, who fourteen years earlier had been sent 
by Laynez to Braunsberg in Poland, to take part in the working of the 
college established there by Cardinal Hosius, reached Scotland in 1588. 
But it was not till 1600 that Queen Anne began to think of renouncing 
the Lutheran faith and becoming a Roman catholic. The conversion to 
presbyterianism of her Lutheran chaplain, Sering, had first shaken her 
faith, for she hated Calvinism; and she had already (as is well known) 
made herself unpopular in Scotland by testifying to this aversion, especially 
in the matter of the education of her children. She also called to mind 
that when in her early childhood she was herself being educated at the 
house of a catholic princess of high rank, she had daily heard a priest 
say mass. This recollection, taken in connexion with her affection for 
the princess, who (says the father), if I am not mistaken, was a grand- 
child of Charles V, led her to the idea of herself embracing the catholic 
religion.' The Jesuits being not unfrequently admitted to eourt, and even 
invited to dispute on religious subjects with protestant divines, the queen 
began to be disturbed by religious doubts, and consulted some of her catholic 
friends, and more especially a certain earl (greve)? as to the course of conduet 
which she should adopt. It was this nobleman who recommended to 
her Father Abercromby, then over seventy years of age, as her spiritual ad- 
viser. ‘Some time after this, I was summoned to her, and conducted to the 
palace, where I was concealed during the day in a private closet. Every 
morning she paid me a visit for the purpose of instruction, her ladies 
meanwhile remaining in the antechamber. She made a show of repair- 
ing to this room as if to write letters; and in order to deceive the ladies, 
returned with the papers in her hand. Not until she had, on the third 
day, heard mass and received the holy communion, did I abandon my 
hiding place.’ 

Father Abercromby states that he remained in Scotland not more than 
two years after the queen’s conversion, though he appears to have been 


' This passage has given Mr. Plenkers much trouble, which I fear was not light- 
ened by my suggesting to him that the grandchild in question might be Elizabeth, 
consort of King Charles IX of France, and daughter of Mary, wife of the emperor 
Maximilian II, who retired to Austria after the death of her husband in 1574. 
When tke meeting with Elizabeth (if she it was) took place, it is difficult to guess. 

2 Here again a conjecture would probably be more or less idle. According to Con 
it was the countess of Huntly and other noble catholic ladies who exercised a deter- 
mining influence upon the queen. 
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still in the country when she crossed the border in June 1603 with her 
eldest son Prince Henry, who is said to have borne so striking a resem- 
blance to her. He states that during the interval between her conversion 
and her departure for England, ‘unless he be mistaken, she on nine 
occasions partook of the sacrament of the altar according to the catholic 
ritual. She regularly chose for this purpose the early morning hours. 

. After communicating, she passed the time in religious conversa- 
tion, often expressing a wish that her consort might likewise become a 
catholic, and also that her son might be brought up under the eye of 
the pope at Rome. She frequently extolled the monastic life, and uttered 
a hope that she might be enabled to end her days in a convent. . . .’ The 
account proceeds to state that the king, perceiving the manifest change 
for the better in his consort, began to suspect the truth. ‘She herself 
told me, that he addressed her one night in the following words: “I 
see a great change in thee. Thou art become more serious, modest, 
and devout, and I shrewdly suspect that thou hast dealings with some 
catholic priest.” When she had admitted the charge, and named Father 
Abercromby to the king, he simply entreated her, if the relation had 
become a necessity to her, to keep it as secret as possible.’ This is con- 
firmed by G. Con, ‘De Duplici Statu Religionis apud Scotos,’ cited by 
both Stevenson and Plenkers. From Rostowsky’s records of the Jesuits 
in Lithuania, it appears that by way of precaution the aged Father 
Abercromby was hereupon appointed falconer to the queen (according to 
Father Stevenson, ‘keeper of his Majesty’s hawks’), without, however, 
being able very successfully to hoodwink the courtiers. 

Shortly after the accession of James and Anne to the English throne, 
the queen’s confessor seems to have followed her to England and to court, 
where, though carefully concealed, he did not remain unobserved. Soon 
the times grew terribly perilous in England for the members of his order, 
and, according to Rostowsky, a large sum was set upon his head in espe- 
cial. He remained in concealment for some time, and finally withdrew 
from England to Braunsberg. It is not known how long he survived the 
composition of his narrative, which was written in September 1608 ; pro- 
bably he died before it was sent to Ingolstadt in 1612 or a little earlier. 

The question as to Queen Anne’s conversion to the catholic faith can, 
in Father Plenkers’s judgment, hardly be discussed without reference to the 
further question, whether she died a catholic. On this head the most 
direct evidence is that with which I was able to supply Mr. Plenkers in the 
curious manuscript in the collection of Sir James Balfour, entitled, ‘ Madam 
the Queen’s Death and Maner thairof,’ and printed in the ‘ Abbotsford 
Miscellany.’ As Mr. Plenkers says, the sole point of importance from the 
present point of view in this narrative, which purports to be that of an 
eyewitness, is the statement that Queen Anne returned a distinct 
affirmative to Abbot’s inquiry whether she put confidence in her own 
merits or in those of the saints, or in the merits and blood of the 
Saviour only, adding: ‘I renounce the mediatioun of all Santes, and my 
awen mereits, and [ ]only rely upone my Saviour Chryst, who has re- 
deamed my saull with his bloode.’ 

The fact of this answer, and of the satisfaction conveyed by it to the 
prelates present, seemed to me to have a significant bearing upon thé 
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question at issue. I gather, however, from Father Plenkers’s cautious 
treatment of the point (Father Stevenson does not refer to it), that the 
queen’s implied denial of the advantage of invoking the saints would in 
his eyes not involve a renunciation of her profession (granting it to have 
been made) of membership of the church of Rome. On this subtle issue 
I shall certainly risk. no opinion, more especially as I hold that Father 


Plenkers and his English predecessor have satisfactorily proved their 
main contention. A. W. Warp. 


A History of England, 1837-1880. By the Rev. J. Franck Brieut, D.D., 
Master of University College, Oxford. (London: Rivingtons. 1888.) 


GENERAL GARFIELD wrote in his diary: ‘No country has made nobler 
progress against greater obstacles than this heroic England in the last 
hundred years.’ At the same time, Gratry described the admirable spec- 
tacle of a nation turning from its sordid carnal ways to make reparation 
for centuries of profitable wrong. Just then, too, Prévost Paradol, with 
the same scene before him, said that we all know at what stage of existence 
people begin to feel remorse, settle their affairs, and try to atone for their 
misdeeds. Dr. Bright has seen these things, and has found in them the 
keynote of the reign of the queen. He crowns the history of England 
with the age of conversion and compassion, of increased susceptibility in 
the national conscience, of a deepened sense of right and wrong, of much 
that, in the eye of rivalry, is sentiment, emotion, idealism, and imbecility. 
He has shown how the nation, the constitution, the empire were formed ; 
but his heart is not in the striving, stumbling past, in the siege of Ascalon 
and the coronation at Paris, with Drake and Clive, but with those who 
administer the inheritance of power and responsibility, the treasured ex- 
perience, and the imperial arts, to the needs and claims of three hundred 
millions of men. He is the historian of living forces and present cares. 
His intense consciousness of duty and difficulty in the discharge of such 
a trust makes this book vivid and impressive beyond his former volumes, 
although it lacks the dramatic element. We do not keep the weary watch 
on the rampart of Jellalabad for the army that is no more; and when 
O’Connell is saved by a flaw we do not learn how the error which had 
escaped the law officers and the judges, the Irish bar, and the cunning 
prisoner himself, was detected by a young lawyer in London who had 
nothing to do with the case, and whose fortune it made to this day. 
Gneist pleasantly describes us as floundering in a transit of socialism. 
What he calls Uebergang in das Jahrhundert der Socialreformen und der 
Sosialbills, Dr. Bright designates us the democratic age. To call it the 
liberal age would be to court a party triumph ; and we should have to 
define liberty, which resembles the camel, and enjoys ~more definitions 
than any other object in nature. Democracy, if not the most scientific 
notation, is the one that divides us least. The two ideas are not always 
kept apart, and a veil hangs over the question how they come out in 
respect of class government, equality, imperialism, education, toleration, 
slavery, nationality, federalism, conquest, the right of minorities, the 
reign of the higher law. Zeller has thought it worth his while to open 
the ‘ Archiv. fiir Geschichte der Philosophie’ with the admonition that 
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history should explain as well as narrate. The advice is not addressed to 
the master of University, who knows the unpolitical cause of much poli- 
tical effect, and always looks beneath the surface of vacant debates for the 
derivation, if not for the original root of things. But he never sails under 
the bare poles of theory, and pronounces as little as he can upon party 
dogmatism. He shows himself a partisan like Keble when he asked 
whether Disestablishment was not just ; or Quesnay when he said, ‘ Quand 
on parle pour la raison et la justice, on a bien plus d’amis qu’on ne croit.’ 
He deserves the high praise that he will not satisfy inferior minds of his 
own or any other way of thinking. For the sincere liberal he is full of 
weighty lessons, meaning by sincere one who knows his cargo and his 
course, who both thinks and acts with a mind applied to consequences, 
who can appraise the saying of the philosopher, that liberalism will lose 
India, and the Prussian minister’s speech to our countryman: ‘ You 
will cease to be a nation before you have time to put your hand into your 
breeches-pocket.’ He avoids glaring contrasts and exact definitions, and 
abstains with excessive abnegation from the statement of private opinion. 
The Oxford movement was a wave of conservatism, and a liberal is by the 
hypothesis an enemy of the church, a man who wants to set the bishops’ 
house in order, a follower of Colenso. Men like cardinal Newman and 
the dean of St. Paul’s still interpret the term in that sense, and German 
Lutherans, for their own constitutional reasons, do the same. Dr. Bright 
accepts the Tractarian nomenclature without remonstrance, regardless of 
men who would thereby surrender the ground beneath their feet, and who, 
believing that the doctrines of Laud are to those of Bradlaugh as heaven 
to hell, yet glorify the Providence that sent the primate to the Tower 
and the atheist to the house of commons. With the same extreme 
reserve, he likes to speak conditionally of foreign countries. ‘ Whatever 
may be thought of the political aspect of the coup d’état’ is the form of 
his judgment upon it. The want of sharp outlines reminds one of the 
Prague poet who went to see Béranger in 1847, and had to answer a few 
questions. Was Prague in Hungary or in Poland? In neither one nor 
the other. Was Bohemia in Austria or in Germany? In both. Was 
the Prussian monarchy absolute or constitutional? Partly one, partly 
the other. At last Béranger lost patience. ‘ Frenchmen,’ he cried, ‘ like 
things to be clear. What is not clear is not French.’ The scruples and 
qualifications and optatives of this history would not be admitted in a 
French compendium. 

All this caution is dismissed at the approach of transactions which 
betray the faults of the national character, and are subject to considera- 
tions by which we all are bound, not those for which man is not account- 
able toman. ‘Such was the natural result of the position occupied by 
the English in India. The rightfulness of the position may well be 
questioned. . . . At no time, it must be confessed, did they show in more 
cruel fashion their fixed belief in themselves and in the rightfulness of 
their cause, and their incapacity for understanding the rights or feelings 
of those opposed to them. . . . The contest seemed to lie between two savage 
races capable of no thought but that, regardless of all justice or mercy, 
their enemies should be exterminated.’ The right to applaud, and even 
to exult at times, is justified by the generous integrity of such judgments 
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as this. History of a higher tone has never been written; at the death 
of Cavour, Doudan writes: Ceux qui l’appellent un scélérat ne savent 
guére de quel bois se sont chauffés la plupart des libérateurs des nations. 
Dr. Bright knows it well, and it nowhere mitigates the gravity of his 
avenging sentences. If there is an exception, it is a tendency to be com- 
placent in the Crimea, and to share some of our discredit with the French. 
He follows Kinglake even on the boulevards, and in his account of the 
plan of Paskiewitch, which led to the disaster at Silistria, omitting his 
really historic advice to march upon Constantinople through Vienna. 
But when Kinglake assigns to the allies at least 24,000 men more than 
the enemy at the Alma, he scarcely allows an excess of more than 5,000. 
At Inkerman a somewhat unsteady regiment of the French line is aided 
by the invincible courage of the English. If the fact is so, the tone is 
not that of the sergeant’s speech in giving the health of the French. 
‘Don’t you remember when we saw them coming over the hill ?’ 

The duke of Wellington, who is buried and eulogised in 1852, is the 
conventional hero with powers mellowed by age, loyal, trustworthy, too 
good for party; and the opportunity is lost of strengthening the shadow- 
less Elizabethan portrait with the colours of prose. We have to estimate 
his fitness as a statesman by his encouragement of Ferdinand VII, his 
refusal to allow the elevation of the house of Orleans, his fancy for 
Charles X and Polignac, his objection to constitutional government. in 
Poland on the ground that it would imperil the tranquillity of Europe at 
a time, September 1814, when there was too much liberalism about. While 
Canning was straining all his resources to stay the invasion of Spain, the 
duke showed his fidelity as a colleague by exhorting the French govern- 
ment to push on boldlyand defy him ; and when the first faltering steps were 
taken towards popular education, Wellington gives the measure of his 
superiority to the narrowness of party feeling by the dictwm ‘that money 
ought not to be levied upon the subject, or granted by parliament, for 
the purpose of educating the people in popery, in the tenets of the uni- 
tarians, in those of the anabaptists, in those of any sect not in com- 
munion with the church of England; or at all, excepting in the tenets 
of the church of England.’ In Peel’s great administration—great because 
it included ten men of the rank and substance of premier—he ceased to 
be listened to, and came to be treated as an august bore. 

Masters of expediency and compromise, like Peel and Palmerston, are 
convenient to the political historian who writes for all readers. Lord 
Palmerston especially, as a sort of medium Englishman, fares well at his 
hands. He deems that he was prejudiced in his judgments and material 
in his aims, and in a characteristic paragraph on the war for the sale of 
‘a noxious and poisonous drug,’ austere morality wrestles uneasily with 
an acquiescent patriotism. The garbled Portuguese «nd Afghan de- 
spatches he does not touch. It is only from 1835 onwards that he makes 
Lord Palmerston prominent as the manager of our foreign policy. ‘In 
the period between November 1830 and the autumn of 1834 it was much 
governed by the then prime minister, Lord Grey.’ When Kinglake wrote 
those words there were men living who could bear witness that they were 
not only true, but considerably within the mark. Too. much is made of 
the British triumph in the fall. and submission of ‘Mehemet:.Ali, ::‘To: be 
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in perfect keeping it should be said that, having been deposed by the sultan, 
he was formally reinstated, and was even made hereditary pasha of 
Egypt. So far, therefore, France under Guizot recovered her influence. 
The marriage of Queen Isabella would hardly have provoked so loud an 
outcry against the offending French, or so serious a rupture, but for the 
previous enmity between Louis Philippe and Lord Palmerston. Dr. 
Bright traces it back as far as the quadruple treaty, and the date is con- 
firmed by what King Leopold writes, in 1840, on the authority of 
Melbourne: Seit er vor vier Jahren in der spanischen Frage einen ihm 
empfindlichen Widerspruch von Seiten des Kénigs Lowis Philippe erfuhr, 
-ast er noch nicht verséhnt, und aus Rachsucht geneigt, Frankreich 
schonungslos zu behandeln. The ill-feeling began when they were 
younger men; and the outrageous memorandum in which Palmerston 
justified his attitude towards the coup d’état expressed sentiments of 
long standing. 
It belongs to the friendly treatment of Lord Palmerston to be severe 
on the Spanish marriages; but to say that so scandalous a breach of 
morality has seldom occurred, and that the queen was doomed to an un- 
fruitful union, is excessive. The choice lay, at last, between two brothers, 
of whom the elder, for no good reason, was the candidate of France, and 
the younger, who was a progresista, was preferred by England. The 
French carried their point. They also wished the queen’s sister to 
marry the duke de Montpensier, and England assented ; but it was agreed 
that the second marriage should be postponed. The French contrived 
that they should be simultaneous. That is the extent of the breach of 
faith which broke up the western alliance. Having conceded to England 
that the husband of the queen of Spain should not be a French prince, 
France stipulated at least for a Bourbon, and informed the English 
cabinet that they would hold themselves absolved from their engagements 
if any candidate was brought forward who did not descend from Philip V. 
The warning had scarcely been conveyed to Lord Aberdeen when 
negotiations were opened for a match with Leopold of Coburg. It was 
rejected by the government; Lord Aberdeen threatened to recall our 
minister at Madrid, and Lord Palmerston was committed to the Spanish 
liberals and to their candidate Don Enrique. Having kept faith abso- 
lutely, they had a right to hold France to her bargain. But the French 
were able to reply that Sir Henry Bulwer was responsible for Prince 
Leopold ; that the court, if not the ministry, were interested in his success ; 
that he was encouraged by the kings of Portugal and Belgium. After 
three months of hesitation, Palmerston induced Prince Albert to decline 
the proposal of Queen Christine ; but the French employed their plausible 
materials so well that two generations have believed that the scheme 
which he in fact demolished was his own; and as late as last June, 
M. de Mazade wrote that Lord Palmerston’s first eare on taking office in 
1846 was to revive the candidature of Leopold. Duke Ernest, on the 
contrary, testifies that he was incapable of harbouring a design favourable 
to the house of Coburg. The rejection, not by France but by England, 
of a prince connected with the royal family, who was the fittest candidate, 
who was preferred by the queen of Spain, opened that conflict between 
English and German notions of the function of monarchy in free states 
VOL. III.—NO. XII. SF 
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which the dynastic literature has exposed. Accepting without challenge 
Prince Albert’s action in this country, Dr. Bright passes by the revealing 
allusions of the duke of Coburg to what he feels as failure in his brother’s 
career: Ob Prinz Albert in seinem Verkehr mit dieser Nation gleich 
von vornherein den richtigen Ton zu treffen wusste, will ich nicht 
entscheiden. Ich habe iiber diesen Punkt oft in aller Liebe mit meinem 
Bruder gehadert wnd immer die. Empfindung gehabt, dass ihn ein 
schweres Loos getroffen, sich dem grossen Inselvolke verstdéndnissvoll 
einfiigen zu miissen . . . Man hdtte streben miissen ihn freundlicher zu 
stummen . . . Diegrisste Warme und opferfihigste Neigung vermochten 
sich zwweilen in schmerzliche Kdlte zu verwandeln, und oftmals sah man 
thn an jener Grenze, die fiir Mdchtige und Hochgestellte so verfiihrerisch 
sein mag, in Urtheilen und Anschawungen sich gefallen, die einem gewissen 
Hange zur Menschenverachtung entspringen ... Es war eine ewige 
Gedankengihrung in ihm, darauf gerichtet, die Menschen zu begliicken, 
und er konnte gegen den Menschen sich so hart wie méglich zeigen .. . 
Man steigerte sich in abfilliger Beurtheilung der vornehmen, sowie der 
niedern politischen Halbwelt, welche sich vermass zu praktiziren und in 
das Leben einzugreifen. This last sentence is from the panegyric of 
Stockmar. 

Mr. Ruskin came from Hawarden rejoicing that he had solved the 
great Gladstonian mystery. Dr. Bright is less confident, and might 
perhaps suspect a momentary illusion. His own key is assimilation ; 
and he thinks that Mr. Gladstone absorbs in the shape of popular vapour 
what he gives back in scientific showers. Consequently he has some 
difficulty and indecision in dealing with a letter, I presume to Dr. Hannah, 
which was cited as evidence of a too rapid conversion to disestablishment. 
The change was neither sudden nor subject to external cause. My own 
testimony is needless, because Lord Selborne’s knowledge reaches farther. 
The Oxford supporters had due warning in 1868, and there were whigs 
who, as early as April 1864, knew what was coming, and were enabled, 
without help from prophecy, to forecast the fortunes of the party through 
many later years. I even question the guarded doubt whether the govern- 
ment in 1873 were conscious of diminished power. After the church and 
the land, one of the ministers most interested in the upas tree said, 
‘ Now comes education, and that will soon turn us out.’ According to 
Dr. Bright, the tories did wrong to refuse office after their victory. It 
may be a question whether opposition is to be considered before adminis- 
tration, whether it is the higher function to govern or to prevent mis- 
government, to exercise power or to control it. If he is a little strict 
with Mr. Disraeli at this point, he speaks of him with respect after the 
time of his attacks on Peel. Having spoken of Lord George Bentinck, 
he adds :. ‘ The fire, the venom, and the acute parliamentary tactics were 
supplied by his less distinguished henchman.’ Hard words towards a 
statesman who, if he left few friends on one side of politics, was honoured 
with a public monument on the other, and who had a higher right than 
the duke of Abrantes to say that it is better to be an ancestor than a 
descendant. Apparently there is a reminiscence of the story that Peel 
wanted to challenge Disraeli, whose violence was caused by the incon- 
ceivable neglect of his fitness for office, and whose wife answered the 
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consoling Milnes, ‘ The worm will turn.’ In truth he repels the considerate 
and sympathetic treatment which Dr. Bright extends all round, for he 
liked to accentuate antagonism and to make it very real. He resisted the 
polite habit of saying ‘ my right honourable friend,’ when the friend was 
an enemy, and objected emphatically to the incongruous friendships of 
Northcote. Too much amenity he feared would teach the audience that 
what does not affect fellowship does not affect character, and that parlia- 
mentary contention is exaggerated and insincere. The pleasant concilia- 
tion of the History of England would not have been to his liking. 

The actual mistakes are few and trivial; and in several doubtful 
places the author indicates opinions which, without being argued or 
final, are worthy of attention. Earl Fortescue did not become lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland in 1841, but the lord lieutenant became Earl Fortescue; 
Mr. Bayne is Sir Edward Baines; the duke d’Aumale was the fourth 
son, not the eldest; there are no archdukes in Russia; the duke de 
Gramont was not war minister, unless figuratively ; the elector of Hesse, 
in 1850, did not take flight before an insurgent chamber; ‘ Paulo’s younger 
son ’ should be ‘ Francisco de Paula’s younger son ;’ the treaty of 1866 
was signed at Berlin on 8 April, not on 27 March. It is confusing to 
read that in 1871 ‘Grévy was elected president, and Thiers put at, the 
head of the ministry.’ One was president of the assembly, the other 
head of the government. The imprecations of Sir John Hay do not fitly 
represent a large section of opinion towards Lord Palmerston; for the 
indignant orator had personal motives of a kind that compelled respect. 
That the reform debate of 1859 was memorable for the speeches of 
Bulwer and Cairns is well said, by virtue of the prerogative, to mark the 
force of arguments that are none the worse because they did not persuade, 
and the rights of a cause that has failed; but it is out of proportion. 
Bulwer far surpassed himself on 26 April in the following year, when he 
so impressed opponents that Ayrton turned in astonishment to Bernal 
Osborne, saying that it was the finest speech on the representation of 
the people he had ever heard. Sir Hugh Cairns never acquired in the 
commons anything like the reputation and authority which his splendid 
gift of intellectual speech brought him in the other house, where some 
say that the great tradition which comes down from Mansfield and 
Chatham ended at his death and, by the law of demand and supply, is 
likely not to revive. 

One of the disputed passages which Dr. Bright settles by implication 
concerns the marriage of the queen. He praises Lord Melbourne for 
bringing about an event which involved his own abdication, and evi- 
dently does not assign to him any part in the arrangement by which the 
marriage was to have been put off for three years. He says that Prussia, 
by the treaty of Prague, obtained all that it desired; thereby rejecting 
the story that the king desired more, by several millions of souls, and 
was restrained by the moderation of his son. It was supposed that Lord 
Russell, to screen the convention of Plombiéres, obtained false assurances 
from Turin, and conveyed them to parliament. Clearly, Dr. Bright does 
not believe it. Nor does he admit that Lord Russell, when asserting our 
neutrality and resisting the confederate proclivity of Napoleon III, spoke 
without conviction, as the mouthpiece of an overruling cabinet led, while 
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he lived, by Lewis. He does not even hold England guilty of avoidable 
delay in the affair of the Alabama. Thus, he drops more than one figure 
in the American calculations. For those Englishmen whose sympathies 
were southern he has scant respect. He says of the wealthier classes : 
‘ With their usual misapprehension of the true meaning of the word, they 
supposed that the southerners came nearer to satisfy the ordinary defini- 
tion of gentlemen than their northern brethren.’ Dives perhaps might 
reply that he was only adopting a saying of Burke, which Pinckney, 
I think, quoted in congress; and he would find solace in a northern 
criticism of Arnold’s latest utterance, to the effect that distinction is a 
correlative of snobbishness, and incompatible with genuine equality. The 
thing cannot be explained by the suspected thoughts of men too unintel- 
ligent to know a gentleman when they see him. Macaulay, at least, was 
not an aristocrat. He had done more than any writer in the literature 
of the world for the propagation of the liberal faith, and he was not 
only the greatest, but the most representative Englishman then living. 
Yet Macaulay, in 1856, spoxe this remarkable prophecy, that the union 
would not last ten years; that it would be dissolved by slavery, and 
would settle down into several distinct despotisms. 

In the three wars which between 1860 and 1870 determined the isolation 
of England, and generated Jingo, Dr. Bright does all that a few solid sen- 
tenees can do to make the issues impartially intelligible ; although each 
contending party might add a rectifying word. He dislikes slavery, but 
is not far from agreeing with Mr. Oliphant, that a dog with a master is 
as good as a dog without one. He thinks the abolitionists fanatical, and 
shares that phase of federal opinion which was expressed by President 
Buchanan : ‘ The original and conspiring causes of all our future troubles 
are to be found in the long, active, and persistent hostility of the northern 
abolitio.ists, both in and out of congress, against southern slavery, until 
the final iriumph of their cause in the election of President Lincoln,’ 
Whilst he barely admits the strength of the pledges which Lincoln gave 
against abolition, the disinclination to assign grave practical consequences 
to impalpable dogma leaves a haze on the other side. That the theory 
which gave to the people of the States the same right of last resort against 
Washington as against Westminster possessed a certain independent force 
ef its own, that northern statesmen of great authority maintained it, that 
its treatment in successive stages by Calhoun and Stephens forms as 
essential a constituent in the progress of democratic thinking as Rousseau 
or Jefferson, we are not told. The confederates are presented as men who 
adopted a certain political theery beeause it suited their interests and 
their passions. But beyond this, the immediate cause of secession, the 
duration of the war, its balanced fortune, its historic grandeur, were very 
much due to four or five men, most of whom took arms~under compulsion 
of an imperative law, in cbedience to duty in ite least attractive form. To 
the cogency of the unwritten law, to the stern power of the disinterested 
idea for which men died with a passion of saered joy in the land of the 
almighty dollar and the cotton-king, justice is not done. That which made 
the conflict terribie, and involved Europe in its complications, was not the 
work of premeditating slave-owners, but of men to whom state rights, not 
slavery, were supreme, who would have given freedom to the slaves in 
order, by emancipation, to secure independence. Many good officers, 
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before resigning their commission, before, in Douglas’s phrase, they 
checked their baggage and took a through ticket, hesitated like Lee and 
like A. 8. Johnston, who wrote, ‘I suppose the difficulties now will only 
be adjusted by the sword. In my humble judgment, that was not the 
remedy.’ From the Seven-days’ Battle to Appomattox, during three years, 
the defence of the confederate capital rested upon Lee; and although 
McClellan believed that he knew him by heart, and that the south had better 
men, without him the end would have come in 1862 or 18638, as surely as 
it would have come to the revolutionary war in 1796 or 1799 but for Bona- 
parte and Massena. General Lee delivered the following opinion: ‘In 
addition to the great political advantages that would result to our cause 
from the adoption of a system of emancipation, it would exercise a salu- 
tary influence upon our whole negro population.’ The history of Eng- 
land has not to estimate the political effects which would have ensued if 
the corrections of the federal constitution adopted at Richmond had been 
completed in timely pursuance of this advice; but it ought to note that 
there was more at work than fanaticism and ambition on one side and 
provincial pride and private cupidity on the other. 

That Austria took the final step towards war in 1866, by refusing to 
consider territorial changes at the congress, is technically correct. But 
the terms of the refusal were not so peremptory.. Count Mensdorff made 
it a condition qu’on exclura des délibérations toute combinaison qui ten- 
drait a donner a un des états invités aujourd’hui a4 la réunion un agran- 
dissement territorial ou wn accroissement de puissance. Sans cette garantie 
préalable qui écarte les prétentions ambitieuses et ne laisse plus de place 
qu’d des arrangements équitables pour tous au méme degré, il nous parat- 
trait impossible de compter sur une hewreuse issue des délibérations pro- 
posées. This cautious language does not prohibit exchanges; for Austria 
had attempted, too late, to neutralise Italy by the offer of Venetia, with a 
view to compensation in Silesia. Dr. Bright doubts whether Bismarck 
was unscrupulous enough to use the duchies throughout as the means of a 
quarrel with Austria. That statesman explained his purpose to General 
Govone with the same laudable candour with which he spoke of ceding 
the Rhine-frontier down to Coblenz. The duchies were too weak a basis 
to justify a great war in the eyes of Europe, but they served to irritate 
King William and to detach him from legitimacy : Chiamare l’ Austria a 
parte della guerra danese e vedere di cementare cosi l’alleanza austro-prus- 
siana. Questa esperienza essere completamente fallita, o diret piuttosto 
completamente riuscita,...el'esperienza avere guarito il ré e molte persone 
sull’ alleanza austriaca. Govone’s despatches were published by Lamar- 
mora, and suggested to that distant countryman of Machiavelli the perti- 
nent gloss: In politica come in tutte le faccende della vita, il migliore 
modo di essere furbo é di non ricorrere mai alle cosi dette furberie. 

The theory of the war of 1870 is not so sound as that of 1866. The 
agitation in France is described as a phase of that vulgar patriotism which 
protects the feeble neighbour and detests the strong, as Thiers objected to 
the consolidation of Italy, and every French politician, excepting Ollivier, 
deprecated the consolidation of Germany. The candidature of the prince 
of Hohenzollern becomes a mere pretext, inasmuch as he was the grandson 
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of a Murat, the grandson of a Beauharnais, and nearer to the French court 
than the Prussian. Germany resents the arrogant demands, and the 
French ambassador meets with a somewhat rough reception. With all 
their faults, the proceedings of the two powers were more politic and more 
reasonable. The candidate for the crown of Spain wasa Prussian officer. He 
had been recognised as a prince of the Prussian house. His father had been 
quite lately prime minister to the king of Prussia, and had contributed, as 
a trusted adviser, to the elevation of Bismarck. The French argued that 
with such a man on the Spanish frontier they would have to guard the 
Pyrenees in the event of war on the Rhine. They required that he should 
withdraw, and expressed a hope that he would, by his own act, prevent a 
conflict. When the French government had declared that a voluntary 
withdrawal was all they demanded, the prince, by the advice of Prussia, 
refused the proffered crown. Emile Ollivier at once proclaimed that all 
ground of quarrel was removed. The constitutional empire had won a 
great diplomatic triumph, after the absolute empire for ten years had 
endured the humiliation of failure. The success of the liberal and pacific 
statesman was a check to the imperial tradition and to the men who de- 
sired that the power of Napoleon should be transmitted to his son undi- 
minished by conditions of popular debate. Without his knowledge the 
question was reopened. Whilst Ollivier declared himself satisfied, 
Gramont asked for more. The Hohenzollern candidature, known to be 
offensive to France, had been off and on for a year and a quarter, and had 
been matured in secret. They asked to be assured that the prince, whose 
mind had wavered so long, and had changed so suddenly, would waver and 
change no more. They had carried Europe with them in protesting 
against his election, even when, knowing what they knew of German 
opinion and preparation, for their agents served them well, the words of 
Molé to Baron Werther were repeated, forty years later, to his son, La 
querre est aw bout de mes paroles. But until that despatch was written 
to Benedetti France had not resolved to go to war. 

Prussia had taken no irrevocably hostile part. While the confidential 
reports of French officers found their way to the Wilhelmstrasse in the 
original, the government could not be ignorant that France was discuss- 
ing with Austria the place where their armies were to unite. At the 
same time an old man of rare political experience and sagacity, out of 
office, but deeply initiated, was missing frem the tea parties of Berlin, on 
a tovr in the peninsula. But the Spanish crown was surrendered with 
a good grace, and even the arrogant demands were not at once resented. 
The correct Prussian showing the door to the gilded envoy, who may 
still be seen in picture-books for the use of the philistine, was never seen 
but there. But the seething waters were lashed by the ambiguous com- 
muniqué, which was instantly hailed as a studied insult to France. The 
leading organ of cultured Prussia said of it, Die fortgesezte Insolenz 
hatte endlich die allerderbste Zuriickweisung erfahren. Die bisher 
erlittenen Beleidigungen waren reichlich wettgemacht. Self-command 
was not wanting at Ems or at Berlin, nor the faculty of entirely dis- 
passionate calculation, which debate impairs, but which no statesman 
even of the second rank ever permits to fail him in office hours. To give 
way, without sulking, before the direct action of hostile force is a lesson 
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in elementary politics which no civilised government finds it difficult to 
learn. Prussia might have accepted her diplomatic repulse as England 
bore the dismissal of Crampton, America the surrender of the prisoners, 
France the disavowal of Drouyn de Lhuys, Northern Germany itself 
the dismantling of Luxemburg. There remained in reserve the means of 
satisfying national feeling by demanding explanations of the haughty 
language of Gramont. But they could not lose the advantage of being 
attacked. The assured neutrality of Europe, the union of all the German 
armies, were at that price. The telegram indicating the rebuff of 
Benedetti secured them against the risk of a pacific reaction at Paris. 
Dr. Bright, who has related what came to Palmerston when he received 
in silence the complaint of Walewski, backed by the chorus of colonels, 
could tell what fate would have attended Ollivier if, while Germany rang 
with the tidings of insult, he had protested that there was no offence 
either meant or taken. 

He thinks that we lost ground by our conduct during the war in 
France, and lost it unjustly. If we were censured for having failed to 
prevent or to abridge hostility, and for having made no friends by our 
neutrality, this judgment would be correct. But it is not enough to 
obtain defence against wild hitting. Even in the age of experimental 
science, the area which reason commands is not extensive, and history, 
by further contracting it, sacrifices itself. We go to historians for the 
sake of what is reasonable: passion, and folly, and sin, we find better in 
the poets. The cool reception of Thiers, or the sale of arms to the 
French, is the declamation, not the real complaint. But we had not 
taken note of the double train of gunpowder laid after the plébiscite, 
and our agents did not ascertain what the mysterious travellers, Lebrun, 
Bernhardi, and Salazar, carried about them. Therefore, when the crisis 
came, we had forfeited somewhat of our weight and competence in 
advice, and were like watchers of a game whose eyes have strayed 
from the board. The decisive moment was when the emperor de- 
manded security against the reappearance of Hohenzollern. Four days 
earlier Gramont assured us that France would be content with the volun- 
tary renunciation which he asked our aid in obtaining; and when it was 
obtained he pronounced it worthless, and gave an opening for effective 
remonstrance. Lord Lyons only informed him that, although we might 
be disappointed, deceived, and even slighted, it would make no differ- 
ence, so that he might strike for the Rhine without risking the loss of 
our friendship. Again, after Ferriéres, when a good deal depended on 
coolness, and temper, and accuracy, and the government of defence was 
in need of a judicious bottle-holder, our ambassador was away. 

A dozen lines, from first to last, in the 570 pages would meet every 
grievance. The question would remain whether it is best, with effacing 
fingers, to make history with individual character, class interests, and the 
fortuitous changes of opinion, or with the ceaseless conflict of defined 
forms of thought. We begin to see daylight in the Cromwellian era when 
we know what a calvinist meant and an arminian, a presbyterian and an 
independent, a baptist and a socinian. It would be a luminous moment 
if, for the perpetual round of violence and weakness, folly and crime, some- 
body would display the operation of the original materials that supplied 
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the French revolution, the distinct systems that divided the three assem- 
blies and governed the several constitutions: the eighteenth century 
law of nature, the American rights of man, English parliamentary insti- 
tutions, the abstract constitutionalism of Montesquieu, Voltaire’s humani- 
tarian code, protestant toleration, Jansenist theories of church and state, 
the perfectibility of the encyclopedists, the whiggism of Holbach, the 
Helvetian doctrine of equality, Rousseau’s democracy, the socialism of 
Mably, Turgot’s political econemy, the unguarded sentence in the ‘ Wealth 
of Nations’ which gave to the Provencal priest the fulcrum to overturn 
the monarchy of Lewis XIV, the conditional contract which Marat trans- 
muted into a theory of massacre, the policy of the four Genevese who 
worked Mirabeau ; and our times might be clearer if, instead of our own 
devices, the historian explained what it is really all about, wherein a 
conservative differs from whig and tory, where a liberal draws the line 
against whig and radical, how you distinguish a philosophic from an 
economic radical, or Manchester from Birmingham, at what point demo- 
eracy begins, how it combines with socialism, and why some socialists 
are liberal and some democrats tory. Impartiality would remain intact, 
for the strength of a doctrine, that which has to be accounted for, is its 
truth or semblance of truth; its errors make themselves known by its 
consequences and variations. The difficulty is that political symbolism 
implies symbols, and a party seldom produces or obeys its charter. No 
manifesto -or election programme has the defining authority of a Shorter 
Catechism ;.and political teachers are not representative in the same sense 
as Hammond or Chillingworth, Baxter or Barclay. Theology differentiates 
towards exclusiveness, while politics develop in the direction of compre- 
hension and affinity. Men who move along plain lines, like Seward and 
Castelar, are not often the most efficacious; and the alchemy that could 
eondense Thiers or Bismarck or Frére Orban into a formula, as Bulwer’s 
French cook put the Prize Durham into a pomatum-pot, is a lost art, 
History does not work with bottled essences, but with active combinations ; 
compromise is the soul, if not the whole of politics. Occasional con- 
formity is the nearest practical approach to orthodoxy, and progress is 
along diagonals. Most of the maxims that have made the times since 
1776 different frem what went before are international. Criminal and 
philanthropic and agrarian legislation is simultaneous in many countries ; 
the Reform Bill was carried in the streets of Paris, and purchase fell 
between Metz and Sedan. Pure dialectics and bilateral dogmas have less 
control than custom and interest and prejudice. The German loves 
abstractions and the Frenchman definitions, and they are averse from 
whatever is inconsistent and illogical. But the earliest history which is 
still read in Germany begins, ‘ There was once a count;’ and Ranke is 
always concrete, seldom puzzling over predestination or the balance of 
trade. Almost the only man who in France has succeeded with deductive 
history is the Milanese Ferrari; even the best historian of the revolution, 
Sorel, has not carried out the dogmatic method, and Renan would be likely 
to lose readers if he required them to understand the gnostics. 
Nevertheless, the avoidance of a keen political edge is a risk even to 
the most dispassionate and conscientious of writers. He does not see 
that in 1874 it would have been better not to dissolve before the budget ; 
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he looks on the ballot as a medicine for corruption, not for the graver 
evil of pressure which makes men vote against their conviction, and 
always involves a lie; and he does not clearly separate expenditure on 
insurance and defence from expenditure on the means of aggression. 
The danger to the student is that moral indifference in political think- 
ing which Leroy Beaulieu homeopathically declares to be a very good 
thing as well as a very bad one: Cette sorte de scepticisme, d’athéisme 
politique, est le grand péril, la grande difficulté de tows nos gowvernements, 
et en méme temps c’en est le principal point d’apoui : c’est a la fois le mal 
et le reméde du mal. Acton. 


History of the Boers in South Africa. By Groraz McCaut THEAL. 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1888.) 


Mr. THEAL’s work is an able and honest contribution to the history of the 
South African states, and is valuable alike for the impartial and temper- 
ate style of the writer and for the detailed list of authorities which he 
appends to each chapter. The chief fault to be found is that he has not 
sufficiently confined his attentions to the Boers. The first chapter, which 
gives a skeleton account of the various tribes of South Africa, contains 
much matter which seems irrelevant. We have, however, no heart to 
quarrel with the author, for this matter is (unfortunately for the purpose 
of the book) precisely that which will interest English readers most. It 
is no summary by a tourist littératewr, but a careful piece of work deserv- 
ing of the attention both of the general reader and even of the student of 
early English history. For instance, Mr. Theal’s account of the systems 
of common law and land tenure, of ‘ commendation ’ and ‘ vassalage,’ pre- 
vailing among the Bantu race might almost, mutatis mutandis, serve for a 
rough sketch of Anglo-Saxon institutions. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of Mr. Theal’s book is his account of 
the abolition of slavery in South Africa, and of the political action of 
missionaries. He has here used to good purpose the letters of the Boers 
as well as the reports of the missionaries. 

It has been so loudly and so persistently stated that the Boers ‘ trekked ’ 
owing to the abolition of slavery that we have come to regard. it as matter 
of history. But Mr. Theal brings forward some very strong facts on the 
other side, maintaining that, in the majority of cases, it was not the 
abolition of slavery, but the injustice and jobbery accompanying the 
abolition, which sent so many law-abiding and, in some cases, com- 
paratively wealthy men into voluntary exile. ‘At whose expense’ (I 
am quoting Mr. Theal) ‘ was this generous act (the emancipation) carried 
out? Agents of the imperial government had appraised the slaves, gene- 
rally at less than their market value. Two-fifths of this appraisement, 
being the share apportioned to the Cape, . . . had been offered to the 
proprietors as compensation, if they chose to go to London for it, other- 
wise they could only dispose of their claims at a heavy discount. Thus 
in point of fact only one-third of the appraised amount had been received. 
To all slave-holders this meant a great reduction of wealth, while to many 
of those who were in debt it was ‘ the utter deprivation of all property.’ ! 


' F. Lion Cachet in the De Worstelstrijd der Transvalers says that the discount 
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Equally irritating was the feeling which, whether well founded or not, was 
widely prevalent, that England, though the mother-country, had definitely 
constituted herself the advocate of the black as against the white man. 
‘We complain,’ says P. Retief, ‘one of the ablest men among them,’ in 
an official document, ‘ of the unjustifiable odium which has been cast upon 
_ us by interested and dishonest persons . . . whose testimony is believed 
in England to the exclusion of all evidence in our favour.’ The whole 
document is instructive. 

Still more interesting to English readers is the sketch of the action of 
the missionaries—action which often gave evidence of zeal rather than of 
judgment. Dr. van der Kemp, one of the most famous of the early mis- 
sionaries, writes: ‘It was not so easy to eradicate the inveterate prejudices 
against our work among the heathen out of the stony hearts of more bar- 
barous inhabitants.’ The publication of these words in 1828 was most 
unfortunate. The language was at least injudicious and serves to explain 
the want of sympathy between the Boers and the missionaries. Perhaps 
Mr. Theal does not lay sufficient stress on some good work done by the 
missionaries. Dr. van der Kemp, for example, has given us valuable in- 
formation about the Kaffirs, and the labours of Moffat and others are well 
known. No doubt what was matter of common knowledge did not need 
to be retold. 

It was in 1837 that the emigrant farmers entered Natal. Herethey came 
face to face with the most powerful of native tribes—the Zulus—and held 
their own against tremendous odds. The Zulus had already learned to 
organise ; the white man had advantage in his gun and his horse, of both 
of which he was master. The story is an exciting one. No massacres 
daunted the spirit of the emigrants, no superiority of numbers made 
them shrink from the encounter; and the final victory of the Boers is 
marked by the chapter headed: ‘ Installation by Mr. Pretorius (the Boer 
commandant-general) of Panda as King of the Zulus.’ There may have 
been bad men, there certainly were some heroes, among the Boers. 

Less interesting is the history of England’s dealings with Natal, 
which was finally annexed in 1843. Both in Natal and the Orange Free 
State the English government seized territory which had been made a fit 
habitation for man by the labours and lifeblood of Boer emigrants, and 
only claimed their subjects after the latter had acquired something worth 
having. 

In the case of the Orange Free State, however, the frontier men did 
not yield without a blow, and the indecisive battle of Boomplaats, 1848, 
was described by Sir Harry Smith, the Cape governor, who commanded 
in person, as ‘one of the severest skirmishes which had ever been wit- 
nessed.’ We miss in Mr. Theal’s account of this battle a most interest- 
ing story about Sir Harry Smith told in the Cape Monthly Magazine some 
nine years ago. If correct, it deserved to be retold; if not, to be refuted. 
Any way, it would have been worth the telling, though it is too long to be 
inserted here. As in Natal, there were divided counsels in the Boer camp, 
and there was no further bloodshed. The territory across the Orange 


was so heavy in some cases that for a slave worth 6,000 gulden the owner only received 
450 gulden from his agent. 
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river was annexed to the empire, but formally returned to the Boers by 
the treaty of 1854, and the ‘ Orange Free State’ was established. 

The story of Moshesh includes that of the battle of Berea, which gave 
at least a negative victory to Moshesh, but was used by that wily chief as 
a basis for securing favourable terms. It is curious to contrast the history 
of the Zulus and the Basutos ; the former have trusted to the strong arm, 
the latter in the main to more peaceful counsels: needless to say, they 
have been wise in their generation. 

The narrative of the founding of the Transvaal—the South African 
Republic—introduces us to the subject of Dr. Livingstone’s relations with 
the Boers. It is unfortunately true that the friends and biographers of 
the great missionary have not adopted temperate language or a judicial 
method in dealing with this question. What Mr. Theal tells us is 
thoroughly to the point. This, however, is not the place for pronouncing 
a definite judgment. 

Mr. Theal deserves the warmest thanks of all who are interested in 
South African history. We shall welcome further contributions from 
his pen, and, if we might make a suggestion, it would be that he should 
give us a fuller study than he has done of Tshaka, the Zulu Napoleon, 
and Moshesh, the Basuto Ulysses, ‘man of many wiles ’—men of striking 
ability, whose subjects were destined to engage in fierce conflict with 
both Boers and British. The materials for such a study are probably 
very scanty, but the subject is an interesting one. 


ALEXANDER J. McGreEGor. 


The Owens College, its Foundation and Growth, in connection with the 
Victoria University, Manchester. By JoserpH THompson. (Man- 
chester, 1886.) 


Tus is a very complete history of Owens college from its first beginning 
to its present position as part of the Victoria University. It is a most 
instructive narrative, as showing the widespread influence of well-directed 
charity and the value of working for an institution in its dark days, with 
the hope of what it may at some time or other achieve. There is, as far 
as we can see, no want of completeness in Mr. Thompson’s story. If 
anything, there is too sensitive a disposition to give full credit to every 
one who can by possibility claim any credit. The book is a little too 
much overladen with extracts from minutes of meetings and the some- 
what cumbersome technicalities of English business. A valuable part of 
the work is formed by the biographies of the men who have more closely 
identified themselves with the development of the movement. John 
Owens was a remarkable man, but the college owes its name and its 
endowment to the advice of a friend who might have had the fortune which 
endowed the college, for himself. The growth of the college has been 
that of an organism. It developed slowly but steadily for twenty-one 
years, taking into itself surrounding elements which it was able to as- 
similate healthily. This gives the best hope for prosperity in the future. 
An institution can hardly fail to succeed which has taken shape so much 
from the needs which it aimed to satisfy. The book is handsomely 
printed; is furnished with a wealth of tables and an excellent index. 
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Dr. G. P. Fisher's History of the Christian Church (New York : 
Scribner. 1887) adds another to the number of text-books on a subject 
where there are already many and where none are good. Yet Dr. Fisher's 
is certainly amongst the best which have yet appeared in temper and 
impartiality. It seems quite possible that American writers may make 
important contributions to ecclesiastical history, because their aloofness 
from controversies enables them to look upon the past without the 
prejudice which attaches even to the best disposed European writer. Of 
course impartiality has its drawbacks. An American who is free from 
prejudice is also untouched by sentiment, and much of the essence of the 
past of Christendom evaporates under his treatment. The plain and 
practical view of matters has its advantage in pointing out the immediate 
issues of a question ; but it often fails to appreciate motives, and to dis- 
cern the influence of sentiments which were an essential part of the life 
of men who defy a purely reasonable analysis. Still Dr. Fisher approaches 
his work in a large and liberal spirit; he has read carefully the best 
modern authorities ; he has not taken a narrow view of his subject, nor 
overlooked the political and social influence of the church, and his attempt 
to trace the development of theological opinion is on the whole successful. 
The most interesting part of the book, to an English reader, is the last 
two hundred pages, in which the chief place is given to the religious. history 
of America, which culminates in the development of christian philanthropy 
in the modern sense. The book ends with a hopeful forecast of an as- 


sociation of all bodies of christians to form a society for doing good on a 
christian basis. 


Die Stellung Augustins in der Publicistik des Gregorianischen 
Kirchenstreits; von Carl Mirbt (Leipzig: Hinrich. 1888) is an elaborate 
attempt to estimate the influence exercised by the writings of Augustine 
in the great crisis of the eleventh century. For this purpose, Herr Mirbt 
has analysed the plentiful literature of pamphlets to which the struggle 
between Gregory VII and Henry IV gave rise, and he has collected the 
passages in which Augustine is quoted by writers on both sides of the 
controversy. The general result is to prove that Augustine was well 
known, better than any of the fathers except Gregory I, and that his 
conceptions of the church, the relations between church and state, the 
validity of excommunication, and the nature of ordination were accepted 
by all writers, though they were differently applied. The book is a useful 
contribution towards an estimate of Augustine’s influence on the history 
of theological opinion, and, further, throws much light on what Herr Mirbt 
calls the Publicistik of the eleventh century. 


M. Thuasne in a handsome little book, Gentile Bellini et Sultan 
Mohammed II (Paris: Leroux. 1888), has done his best to illustrate 
Gentile Bellini’s sojourn in Constantinople in 1479-80, and to trace what 
is discoverable of his artistic activity during that period. Unfortunately, 
Mohammed’s son and successor, Bayazid II, being a strict Mussulman, 
sold all his father’s pictures in the bazaar. Many of them were lost, but 
some found their way into the hands of European merchants. The most 
important of these relics is the portrait of Mohammed II, now in the pos- 
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session of Sir Henry Layard, a reproduction of which by photography 
forms the frontispiece to M. Thuasne’s work. From an historical point of 
view the interest of the book lies in the use which M. Thuasne has made 
of a manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale, ‘ Historia Turchesca di 
Gio. Maria Angiollo schiavo et altri schiavi dall’ anno 1429 sin’ al 1513.’ 
Judging from the portrait of Mohammed II and some anecdotes about him 
which M. Thuasne prints in his appendix, it would seem that this history 
deserved to be published in extenso. 


La Schiavitu in Roma dal secolo XVI al XIX, by Signor Bertolotti 
(Rome: tip. delle Mantellate, 1887), is a collection of documents which 
show that slavery, in some degree, existed in papal Rome till the begin- 
ning of the present century. It is certainly remarkable to find that papal 
authorisations for the sale and emancipation of slaves were issued as late as 
1795 ; but Signor Bertolotti does not examine into the number of slaves 
who existed in Rome, but confines himself to showing that the institution 
of slavery was still recognised. Perhaps this is not so important a point 
as he thinks. His evidence tends to show that it was reduced to very 
narrow limits, and it may well have been the case that social conditions 
rendered slavery the best way of dealing with Moorish captives, at all 
events a method which did not loudly call for legislative abolition. His 


evidence scarcely justifies the impassioned diatribe with which his pamphlet 
closes. 


We are glad to see that the Canadian Institute has decided to make 
itself the vehicle for publishing information respecting the Indian peoples 
of the Dominion, and has issued a circular asking for the results of any 
observations which may furnish data respecting the political and social 
institutions, the customs, beliefs, pursuits, modes of thought, habit, 
exchange, the devolution of property and office, which obtain among the 
Indians. It is much to be wished that this appeal may lead to the ac- 
cumulation and codification of a mass of trustworthy evidence on the 
subjects under inquiry, as the advance of European civilisation is rapidly 


sweeping away much evidence of the highest importance for sociological 
investigation. 





In our review of Professor Loserth’s edition of Wycliffe’s treatise ‘De Ecclesia’ 
(above p. 572) it was stated that the learned editor had mistaken the vigil of the 
Purification for‘ Whitsuntide.’ The mistake was the reviewer’s, since both dates occur 
at different places in the manuscript. This correction, which is due to the scholarly 


accuracy of Dr. Loserth, does not affect the criticism as to the year in which the 
manuscript was written. 
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Paris: Lechevalier. 4to. 50 f. 

Lerranc (A.) La jeunesse de Calvin. 
Paris: Fischbacher. 6 f. 

L’Huuier (dom A.) Vie de saint 
Hugues, abbé de Cluny [1024-1109}. 
Pp. 648, plates. Paris: Palmé. 12 f. 

Lrvi1us (rev. T.) 8. Peter, bishop of 
Rome; or the Roman episcopate of the 
prince of the apostles. Pp. 560. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 

Marcxs (J. F.) Die politisch-kirchliche 
Wirksamkeit des Erzbischofs Agobard 
von Lyon, mit besonderer Riicksicht 
auf seine schriftstellerische Thitigkeit. 
Pp. 43. Leipzig: Fock. 4to. 1m. 

Nirnpercer (Dr.) Aus der litterarischen 
Hinterlassenschaft des heiligen Boni- 
fatius und des heiligen Burchardus. 
Pp. 48. Neisse: Graveur. 1m. 

Rotert (F.) Bischof Reinkens und seine 
Helfer: ein Beitrag zur inneren Ge- 
schichte des Altkatholizismus, gréssten 
Teils aus dem Nachlasse des Altkatho- 
lischen Boten. Pp. 218. Leipzig: 
Rust. 3m. 

Scuutte (J. F. von). Der Altkatholicis- 
mus: Geschichte seiner Entwickelung, 
inneren Gestaltung, und rechtlichen 
Stellung in Deutschland. Pp. 683. 
Giessen : Roth. 

Sturmuoeret (K.) Gerhoh von Reichers- 
berg iiber die Sittenzustinde der zeit- 
genéssischen Geistlichkeit. II, Pp. 
44, Leipzig: Hinrichs. 4to. 1°60 
m 


WenrcksHacen (C.) Luther und Hutten : 
eine historische Studie iiber das Ver- 
haltnis Luthers zum Humanismus in 
den Jahren 1518-1520; mit einem 
Vorwort von W. Bender. Pp. 94. 
Wittenberg: Herrosé. 1°50 m. 


V. MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


CapITuLaIRes carolingiens, Choix de, ré- 
imprimés d’aprés |’édition et avec les 
notes de M. A. Boretius, Pp. 44. Paris: 
Picard. 3 fr. 

CuEVALIER (abbé U.) Répertoire des sour- 
ces historiques du moyen Age: Bio- 
bibliographie. Supplément. Pp. 2374- 
2846. Paris: Palmé. 4to. 10 f. 

Desmont (G. C.) Guglielmo Embriaco 
alla prima crociata. Pp. 24. Genoa: 
tip. dell’ Istituto Sordomuti. \ 

Durriev (P.) Jean sans Peur, duc de 
Bourgogne, lieutenant et procureur 
général du diable és parties d’Occident. 
Pp. 36. Nogent-le-Rotrou: Daupeley- 
Gouverneur. 


Gasquet (A.) Etudes byzantines: l’em- 
pire byzantin et la monarchie franque. 
Paris: Hachette. 10 f. 

Grice, Documents inédits relatifs a l’his- 
toire de la, 2u moyen fge. Edited by C. 
N. Sathas. VII.~Pp. lxvii, 302. Paris: 


Maisonneuve. 4to. 20 f. 

Kvueuer (B. von). Analekten zur Kritik 
Alberts von Aachen. Pp. 34. Tii- 
bingen: Fues. 4to. 1m. 


Mintz (E.) Etudes iconographiques et 
archéologiques sur le moyen dge. I. 
Pp. 179. Paris: Leroux. 12mo. 5 f. 

Nutr (A.) Studies on the legend of the 
Holy Grail, with especial reference. to 
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the hypothesis of its Celtic origin. Pp. 
281. London: Nutt. 

Puoropoutos (L.) Elphyn } ‘A@nvata, abro- 
xpdreta ‘Pwpalwv [769-802]. Mépos a’ : [769 
~788]. Mera cicaywyis wept ray woAt- 
Tay ouverciwy Tis eikovouaxlas [726- 
775). Pp.60. Leipzig: Stauffer. 

Prov (M.) Etudes sur les relations 
politiques du pape Urbain V avec 
les rois de France Jean II et Charles V. 
[1362-1370]. (Bibliothéque de 1’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes, LXXVI.) Paris: 
Vieweg. 6f. 


Serensen (S. K.) Araberne og deres 
kultur i middelalderen. Pp. 196. Co- 
penhagen: Host. 2°50 kr. 

Sommerretpt (G.) Die Romfahrt Kaiser 
Heinrichs VII [1310-1313]. I. Mit 
Exkurs: Die beiden Speierer Reichstage 
der Jahre 1309-1310. Pp.57. Kénigs- 
berg: Grife & Unzer. 1-20 m. 

Srernretp (R.) Karl von Anjou als 
Graf der Provence [1245-1265]. (Jas- 
trow’s Historische Untersuchungen, X.) 
Pp. 337, 2 maps. Berlin: Gaertner. 
9m. 


VI. MODERN HISTORY 


Bicetow (J.) France and the confederate 
navy [1862-1868] : an international epi- 
sode. London: Sampson Low. 7/6. 

Bors (M.) Guerre franco-allemande de 
1870-1871; la défense nationale. 
5 maps. Paris: Dentu. 6 f. 

Buxton (S.) Finance and politics: an 
historical study [1783-1885!. 2 vol. 
Pp. 785. London: Murray. 26/. 

Gatitoway (W.) The battle of Tofrek, 
fought near Sudkin (March 22, 1885} 
under major-general sir J. C. McNeill. 
Maps and plans. London: W.H. Allen. 
4to. 21). 

Guuton (E.) La France et l’Irlande pen- 
dant la révolution ; Hoche et Humbert 
d’aprés les documents inédits des ar- 
chives de France et de l’Irlande. Paris: 
Colin. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Hvyeens (C.), de zoon. Journalen. III: 
Voyage de Cell [1680], Journaal [1682], 
Reisjournaal [1649-1650]. (Werken van 
het Historisch Genootschap gevestigd 
te Utrecht. N.S. XLVI.) Pp. 162. 
Utrecht: Kemink. 2°20 fi. 

Kervyn ve Lerrennove (baron), Rela- 
tions politiques des Pays-Bas et de 
l’Angleterre sous le régne de Philippe II, 
publiées par. VI: Gouvernement du 
duc d’Alba. II: [1570-1573] (Col- 
lection de documents inédits relatifs & 
Vhistoire de Belgique.) Brussels: 
Hayez. 4to. 

Lane-Poore (S.) Life of Stratford Can- 
ning, viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, 
from his memoirs and private and 
official papers. 2vol. Pp. xxx. 519, 475, 
portraits. London: Longmans. 36/. 

Lexavutcourt (P.) Les expéditions fran- 
caises au Tonkin. I. Pp. 548, plates. 
Paris: Au ‘ Spectateur militaire.’ 8 f. 

Macurre (T. M.) Summary of modern 


military history. Pp. 268. 
McGee. 6/. 

Matuzson (colonel G. B.) Prince Eugene 
of Savoy. Portraitandmaps. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 6). 

Miter (W.) Politische Geschichte der 
Gegenwart. XXI: Das Jahr 1887. 
Pp. 316. Berlin: Springer. 4m. 

Pigaretta (V.) Premier voyage autour du 
monde sur l’escadre de Magellan [1519- 


Dublin : 


1522]; découverte du détroit de Le 
Maire [1615-1617]. Paris: Dela- 
grave. l6mo. 1 f. 
Rimi (baron de), Memoirs of. Pp. 320. 
London: Remingtons. 12/. 
Savoy.—Relazioni diplomatiche della 


monarchia di Savoia dalla prima alla 
seconda  ristorazione [1559-1814]. 
Edited by A. Manno, E. Ferrero, and 
P. Vayra. Francia: periodo III, vol. 
ii. [1715-1717]. Pp. 473. Turin: Bocca. 

Sroerk (F.) Nouveau récueil général de 
traités et autres actes relatifs aux rap- 
ports de droit international. Continua- 
tion du grand recueil de G. F. de 
Martens. 2° série, XIII, 1. Pp. 260. 
Gottingen: Dieterich. 11 m. 

Srorretta D’AuTa Rope (E.) Abrégé de 
Vhistoire diplomatique de l'Europe & 
partir de la paix de Westphalie jusqu’a 
nos jours. Pp. 340. Vienna: Seidel. 
10 m. 

Tanera (Hauptmann C.) Die Schlachten 
von Beaumont und Sedan. (Der Krieg 
von 1870-71 dargestellt von Mitkim- 
pfern, III.) Pp. 235, map. Nérdlingen: 
Beck. 2m. 

Tonkin, L’affaire du: histoire diploma- 
tique de l’établissement de notre pro- 
tectorat sur l’Annam et de notre con- 
flit avec la Chine [1882-1885], par un 
diplomate. Paris: Hetzel. 7°50 f. 


Vil. FRENCH HISTORY 


Bapeav (A.) La France et Paris sous le 
directoire: lettres d’une voyageuse 
anglaise, suivies d’extraits des lettres 
de Swinburne [1796-1797], traduites 
et annotées. Paris: Didot. 12mo. 
3°50 f. 

Baurncourt (E. de). Daniel Bargeton, 
avocat au parlement [1678-1757], 
d’aprés sa correspondance et des docu- 
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ments imédits extraits des archives du 
chiteau de Cabriéres. Pp. 40. Nimes: 
Chastanier. 

Beaune, Deux relations inédites de la 
prise de, [1595], suivies de notes égale- 
ment inédites sur la Ligue en Bourgogne 
et de deux autres relations peu connues. 
Pp. 88. Beaune: Devis. 

BeavrepalreE (C. de). Nouveau recueil 
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de notes historiques et archéologiques 
concernant le département de la Seine- 
Inférieure et plus spécialement la ville 
de Rouen. Pp. 420, plates, Rouen: 
Métérie. 12 f. 

Bertin (G.) Madame de Lamballe, 
d’aprés des documents inédits. Por- 
trait. Paris: Bureaux de la ‘Revue 
Rétrospective.’ 10 f, 

Cavier (L.) Les états de Béarn depuis 
leurs origines jusqu’au commencement 
du seiziéme siécle: étude sur l'histoire 
et l’administration d’un pays d’états. 
Pp. 489. Paris: Picard. 10 f. 

Cuénon (E.) Etude sur Vhistoire des 
alleux en France, avec une carte des 
pays allodiaux. Pp. 246. Paris: La- 
rose & Forcel. 7 f. 

Commissarre (S.) Mémoires [1834-1871]. 
2 vol. Pp. 412, 414. Lyons: Meton. 
18mo. 6f. 

Curzon (H. de). La maison du Temple 
de Paris: histoire et description. 2 
plates. Paris: Hachette. 7°50 f. 

Detasorve (H. F.) L’expédition de 
Charles VIII en Italie: histoire diplo- 
matique et militaire. Pp. 699, illustr. 
Paris: Firmin-Didot. 30 f. 

Dextrovx (P.) Histoire de la grande 
-révolution. I: La vieille France. 
Pp. 40. Marseilles: Barlatier. 

Deramecourt (abbé A.) Le clergé du 
diocése d’Arras, Boulogne, et Saint- 
Omer pendant la Révolution [1789- 
1802]. IV: La derniére persécution ; 
la restauration du culte. Pp. 588. 
Paris: Bray & Retaux. 6 f. 

Ducuatrau (abbé). Histoire du diocese 
d’Orléans depuis son origine jusqu’d 
nos jours. Pp. 544, illustr. Orleans: 
Herluison. 8 f. 

Estome (P. de 1’). Mémoires-Journaux 
de, publiés par MM. Brunet, Cham- 
pollion, Halphen, Lacroix, Ch. Read, 
&c. Edition conforme aux manuscrits 
originaux et suivie d’une étude biogra- 
phique et d’une table, par P. Bonnefon. 
I: Journal de Henri III [1574-1580]. 
Paris: Lemerre. 6 f. 

Fattovx (comte de). Mémoires d’un 
royaliste. Pp. 600, 594, illustr. Paris: 
Perrin. 16 f. 

Font-Réavutx (H. de). Le cardinal de 
Richelieu et Louis XIII. Pp. 224. 
Lille: Lefort. 1°50 f. 

Frorssart (J.) Chroniques. VIII: De- 
puis le combat de Pontvallain jusqu’d 
la prise d’Ardres et. d’Audruicq [1370- 
1377]. I: Sommaire et commentaire 
critique, par S. Luce. IL: Texte et 
variantes par G. Raynaud. Pp. 169, 
337. Paris: Laurens. 18 f. 

Frorrznem (J.) Zu Strassburgs Sturm- 
und Drangperiode [1770-1776]: ur- 
kundliche Forschungen, nebst einem 
ungedruckten Briefwechsel. (Beitriige 
zur Landes- und Volkeskunde von El- 
sass-Lothringen, VII.) Pp. 88. Strass- 
burg: Heitz. 2m. 


Gacuon (P.) Les états de Languedoc et 
l’édit de Béziers [1632]. Paris: Ha- 
chette. 7°50 f. 

GarrareL (P.) Campagnes du consulat 
et de l’empire: période des succés 
[1800-1807]. Pp. 319, illustr. Paris: 
Hachette. 2°60 f. 

Gazeau pE Vautipauut. Les d’Orléans 
au tribunal de l’histoire. II: Le régent 
[1674-1723]; la régence; Orléans- 
Sainte-Geneviéve [1703-1752]. III: 
Philippe-Louis d’Orléans, dit le Gros- 
Philippe [1725-1785]; Philippe-Ega- 
lité [1747-1793], sa vie avant la révo- 
lution. Paris: J. Lévy. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Héricavtt (C. d’). Histoire anecdotique 


de la France. II: Le moyen fge. Pp. 
493, illustr. Paris: Bloud & Barral. 
5f 


JURIEN DE LA GRavitRE (vice-amiral). 
Les gloires maritimes de la France: 
Vamiral Baudin. 7 maps. Paris: 
Plon. 18mo. 4 f. 

La Borperte (A. de). Histoire de Bre- 
tagne: critique des sources. I: Les 
trois vies anciennes de saint Tudual. 
Texte latin et commentaire historique. 
Pp. 135. Paris: Champion. 3°50f. 

Lanatots (C. V.) Textes. relatifs 4 l’his- 
toire du parlement depuis les origines 
jusqu’en 1314. (Collection de textes 
pour servir a l’étude et 41l’enseignement 
de V’histoire, V.) Paris: A. Picard. 
6°50 f. 

Le Mené (J. M.) Histoire du diocése de 
Vannes. I. 98 illustr. Paris: Le- 
chevalier. 8 f. 

Lerovx (A.) Nouveaux documents his- 
toriques sur la Marche et le Limousin. 
(Leroux & Fage’s Archives historiques 
de la Marche et du Limousin, I.) 
Paris: Lechevalier. 7:50 f. 

—— Inventaire-sommaire des archives 
départementales du département de 
la Haute-Vienne. Série H. Supplément. 
Pp. 309. Limoges: Gely. 4to. 15f. 

Mavipat (J.) & Laurent (E.) Archives 
parlementaires de 1787 4 1860. Recueil 
complet des débats législatifs et politi- 
ques des chambres francaises. 1'° 
série [1787 & 1799]. XXIX: [du 29 
juillet au 27 aofit 1791}. Pp. 799. 
Paris: Dupont. 20 f. 

—— 2° série [1800'4 1860]. LXVII: [du 
19 février au 22 mars 1831]. Pp. 808. 
20 f. 

Monceavx (P.). Le grand temple du 
Puy-de-Déme; le Mercure gaulois et 
Vhistoire des Arvernes. Pp. 110. 
Nogent-le-Rotrou : Daupeley-Gouver- 
neur. 

Pranton (M.) L’assise au comte Geffroi : 
étude sur les successions féodales en 
Bretagne. Pp. 106. Paris: Larose & 
Foreel. 3 f. 

Petit (J. A.) Histoire contemporaine de 
la France. XI: République de 1848. 
Pp. 516. Paris: Palmé. 

Port (C.) La Vendée angevine: Les 
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origines ; l’insurrection ‘janvier 1789- 
31 mars 1793), d’aprés des documents 
inédits. 2 vol. Paris: Hachette. 15 f. 

Rocue-Sivre (J. de). Les derniers jours 
de Barbe-Bleue (Gilles de Rais). Pp. 
366. Nantes: Grimaud. 18mo. 3°50 f. 

Samnt-Quentin, Archives anciennes de la 
ville de, publiées par E. Lemaire et 
précédées d’une étude sur les origines 
de la commune de Saint-Quentin par 
A Giry. I: [1076-1328]. Illustr. Paris: 
Champion. 4to. 35f. 

Trssé (maréchal de). Lettres 4 madame 
la duchesse de Bourgogne, madame la 
princesse des Ursins, Madame de Main- 
tenon, etc., publiées par le comte de 
Rambuteau. Paris: C. Lévy. 7°50 f. 

Vit.ELE (comte de). Mémoires et corres- 
pondance. II. Paris: Perrin. 7:50 f. 

Vissac (M. de). Chronique de la Ligue 


dans la Basse-Auvergne. Paris: Le- 
chevalier. 12mo. 6f. 

Wer (A.) Histoire véridique et vécne 
de la révolution de 1848, depuis le 24 
février jusqu’au 10 décembre, sur des 
notes prises au jour le jour. Pp. 200. 
Paris: Dentu. 18mo. 3 f. 

Wetscuincer (H.) Le duc d’Enghien 
[1772-1804]. Paris: Plon. 8 f. 

Wetvert (E.) Etude critique de quelques 
textes relatifs 4 la vie secréte de Louis 
XV. Pp. 12. Nogent -le - Rotrou: 
Daupeley-Gouverneur. 

ZevteR (B.) La fin de Henri IV; le 
grand dessein [1604-1610].  Lilustr. 
Paris: Hachette. 32mo. 50c. 

Ze.weR (B.) & Lucware (A.) Louis XI 
et son gouvernement [1461-1483]. 
Illustr. Paris: Hachette. 18mo. 
50 c. 


Vill. GERMAN HISTORY 
(Including Austa1a-Huneary) 


Arnnetu (A., Ritter von). Maria Theresia. 
Pp. 85. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
1m. 

Breuretp (H.) Geschichte des magde- 
burgischen Steuerwesen von der Re- 
formationszeit bis ins achtzehnte Jahr- 
hundert. (Schmoller’s Staats- und social- 
wissenschaftliche Forschungen, VIII, 1). 
Pp. 196. Leipzig: Duncker & Hum- 
blot. 4°60 m. 

Bryuack (F.) Die Markgrafen im Nordgau, 
als Einleitung zur Geschichte des 
Cisterzienserstiftes Waldsassen nach 
handschriftlichen Quellen bearbeitet. 
Pp. 28. Amberg: Habbel. 50 pf. 

Bop (Petrus). Historia Hungarorum 
ecclesiastica, inde ab exordio Novi 
Testamenti ad nostra usque tempora. 
Ed. L. W. E. Rauwenhoff & C. Czalay. 
I,1,2. Pp. 477. Leyden: Brill. 6 fi. 

Braun (J. W.) Luise Kénigin von 
Preussen in ihren Briefen. Pp. 194. 
Berlin : Hentze.+ 5 m. 

Bucuuouz (G.) Ekkehard von Aura: 
Untersuchungen zur deutschen Reichs- 
geschichte unter Heinrich IV und 
Heinrich V. I. Pp. 275. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 6m. 

Caxsarivus von Heisterbach, Wunderbare 
und merkwiirdige Geschichten aus den 
Werken des ; ausgewihlt, iibersetzt, und 
erliutert von A. Kaufmann. I. (Annalen 
des historischen Vereins fiir den Nie- 
derrhein, XLVII.) Pp. 230. Cologne: 
Boisserée. 4m. 

Cotoene.— Das Judenschreinbuch der 
Laurenzpfarre zu Kéln, unter Mitwir- 
kung von M. Stern herausgegeben von 
R. Hoeniger. Berlin: L. Simson. 

CrontHat (M.) Die Stadt Wiirzburg im 
Bauernkriege. Nebst einem Anhang: 
Geschichte des Kitzinger Bauernkriegs 
von Hieronymus Hammer, Biirger von 
Kitzingen. Ed. by M. Wieland. Pp. 
182. Wiirzburg: Woerl. 3m. 


Daun (F.) Geschichte der deutschen Ur- 
zeit. (Geschichte der europiischen 
Staaten.) I. With index. Gotha: 
F. A. Perthes. 29 m. 

Drener (T.) Das Tagebuch iiber Fried- 
rich von Hohenzollern, Bischof von 
Augsburg [1486-1505], historisch erliu- 
tert und zum Lebensbilde erweitert. 
Pp. 252. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. 
3 m. 

Fauxson (F.) Die liberale Bewegung in 
Kénigsberg [1840-1848]: Memoiren 
blitter. Pp. 202. Breslau: Schott- 
lander. 2m. 

GreseBrEecut (W. von). 
deutschen Kaiserzeit. V, 2: Fried- 
rich I. Kimpfe gegen Alexander III, 
den Lombardenbund, und Heinrich den 
Léwen. Pp. 447-979. Leipzig : 
Duncker & Humblot. 11m. 

Gutscue (0.) Deutsche Geschichte von 
der Urzeit bis zu den Karolingern. 
Pp. 160. Stuttgart: Cotta. 2m. 

Harn (K.) Ritter Hilger Quattermart 
von der Stessen: ein Beitrag zur 
Familien- und Stadtgeschichte Kélnsim 
vierzehnten Jahrhundert. (Lindner’s 
Miinsterische Beitriige zur Geschichts- 
forschung, XII.) Pp. 86. Paderborn: 
Schéningh. 2 m. 

Jena, Urkundenbuch der Stadt, und ihrer 
geistlichen Anstalten. I: [1182-1405]. 
Ed. by J. E. A. Martin. (Thiiringische 
Geschichtsquellen, VI, 1.) Pp. 649. 
Jena: Fischer. 

Junerer (J.) Die schwedischen und 
brandenburgischen Kriegsdienste Land- 
graf Friedrichs von Homburg. Pp. 22. 
Berlin; Gaertner. 1 m. 

Kernrzet (G.) Ueber die Herkunft der 
Siebenbiirger Sachsen. Pp. 52. Her- 
mannstadt: Michaelis. 4to. 80 pf. 

Kocu (H. H.) Die Reformation im Her- 
zogthum Jiilich. I, II. Pp. 112. 
Frankfurt ; Foesser. 1°75 m. 
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Kouter (J.) Beitriige zur germanischen 
Privatrechts-Geschichte. III. Zur 
Geschichte des Rechts in Aleman- 
nien, insbesondere das Recht von 
Kadelburg. Pp. 44. Wiirzburg : 
Stahel. 1°80 m. 

Koéstiiwn (D. J.) Die Baccalaurei und 
Magistri der Wittenberger philoso- 
phischen Fakultit [1503-1517], aus 
der Fakultitsmatrikel verdéffentlicht. 
Pp. 29. Halle. (Programm.) 

Lempens (C.) Geschichte der Stadt 
Elberfeld von den iltesten Zeiten bis 
in die Gegenwart. Pp. 88, 2 plates. 
Elberfeld: Loewenstein. 1°50 m. 

Linpner (T.) Die Veme. Pp. 692. 
Paderborn: Schéningh. 12 m. 

Mauzeson (colonel G. B.) Life of prince 
Metternich. Pp. 217. London: Allen. 
2/6. 

Martius (M.) Deutsche Geschichte 
unter den sichsischen und salischen 
Kaisern. Pp. 320. Stuttgart: Cotta. 
4m. 

Marsurc.—Catalogus studiosorum schole 
Marpurgensis. Ed. J. Cesar. IV: 
[1605-1628]. Pp. 204. Marburg : 
Elwert. 4to. 7:50 m. 

Meuus (C.) Studien zur altesten Ge- 
schichte der Rheinlande. X. Pp. 113, 
4 plates. Leipzig: Duncker & Hum- 
blot. 3m. 

Met (A.) Die historische und territo- 
riale Entwicklung Krains vom zehnten 
bis ins dreizehnte Jahrhundert, quel- 
lenmiissig dargestellt. Pp. 136. Graz: 
Styria. 2m. 

Meyer (M.) Geschichte der preussischen 
Handwerkerpolitik. II: Die Hand- 
werkerpolitik K6énig Friedrich Wil- 
helm’s I [1713-1740]. Pp. 394. Min- 
den: Bruns. 10m. 

Miuupacuer (E.) Deutsche Geschichte 
unter den Karolingern. Pp. 160. 
Stuttgart: Cotta. 2m. 

Miutennorr (K.) Deutsche Altertums- 
kunde. II. Pp. 407, maps. Berlin : 
Weidmann. 4m. 

Peyre (X.) Les Brandebourg ou la 
Prusse, son origine et ses évolutions: 
lettres d’un ancien page de cour 4 
Guillaume I*', empereur d’Allemagne. 
Pp. 290. Montpellier: Hamelin. 18mo. 

PristeR (major A.) Kénig Friedrich von 
Wiirttemberg und seine Zeit. Pp. 381, 
portraits. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 
6 m. 

Puuirrt (F.) Das westfilische Veme- 
gericht und seine Stellung in der 
deutschen Rechtsgeschichte. Pp. 20. 
Stettin: Herrcke & Lebeling. 60 pf. 

Picuter (F.) Virunum. Pp. 294, with 
atlas of 48 plates in 4to. Graz: 
Leuschner & Lubensky. 12 m. 

Ricuter (A.) Der Reichstag zu Niirn- 
berg [1524], nach den gedruckten 
Quellen und mit Benutzung von Archi- 
valien dargestellt. Pp. 134. Leipzig: 
Fock. 1°80 m. 


Satis-Marscutms (M. von). Agnes von 
Poitou, Kaiserin von Deutschland: eine 
historisch-kritisch-psychologische Ab- 
handlung. Pp. 91. Ziirich: Ru- 
dolphi & Klemm. 

Scnoper (K.) Quellenbuch zur Ge- 
schichte der éster: -ichisch-ungarischen 
Monarchie. IL: Der Zeitraum von 
1246 bis zum Tode Friedrichs III. Aus 
den Quellen zusammengestellt und mit 
Uebersetzungen sowie mit erliuternden 
Noten versehen. Pp. 360. Vienna: 
Holder. 4m. 

VocuEzeER (J.) Geschichte des fiirstlichen 
Hauses Waldburg in Schwaben. I. 
Pp. 994, plates. Kempten: Késel. 
15 m. 

Wackenrove’s (Christoph Benjamin) Cor- 
pus bonorum des Magistrats der kénig- 
lichen Residenzien Berlin [1771]. Ed. by 
F. Brose. (Schriften des Vereins fiir die 
Geschichte Berlins, XXIV.) Pp. 160. 
Berlin: Mittler. 3m. 

Wavpineton (A.) L’acquisition de la 
couronne royale de Prusse par les Ho- 
henzollern, (Bibliothéque de la faculté 
des lettres de Lyon, IX.) Paris: Le- 
roux. 7°50 f. 

Wepet (H. F. P. von). Urkundenbuch 
zur Geschichte der'Grafen und Herren 
von Wedel. IL: Die Herren von Wedel 
im Mirkischen Lande iiber der Oder, 
im Herzogthum Pommern, und im 
Bisthum Camin [1269-1348). a3 
[1269-1323]. Pp. 108. Leipzig: Her- 
mann. 12m. 

Weerts (0.) Die Grafschaft Lippe und 
der siebenjaihrige Krieg. Pp. 191. 
Detmold: Hinrichs. 2m. 

Weiss (F. G. A.) Chronik der Stadt 
Breslau von der iiltesten bis zur neues- 
ten Zeit. Pp. 1185, illustr. Breslau: 
Woywod. 13°50 m. 

WEeERDENSTEINER Chronik, Die: eine 
Quelle zur Geschichte des Bauern- 
krieges in Allgiu. Ed. by F. L. Bau- 
mann. Pp. 36. Kempten: Késel. 1 m. 

WESTFALISCHEN Siegel des Mittelalters, 
Die. II,2. Ed. by G. Tumbiill. Pp. 
48, 23; 35 plates. Miinster: Regens- 
berg. Folio. 15 m. 

Wor (G.) Zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Protestanten [1555-1559.] Nebst ar- 
chivalischen Beilagen. Pp. 473. Berlin: 
Seehagen. 8 m. 

Wotrseruser (C.) Die Kaisergruft bei 
den Kapuzinern in Wien. Pp. 366, 
illustr. Vienna: Hélder. 7 m. 

Wormstatt (J.) “Ueber die Chamaver, 
Brukterer, und Angrivarier, mit Riick- 
sicht auf den Ursprung der Franken 
und Sachsen: neue Studien zur Ger- 
mania des Tacitus. Pp. 24. Miinster: 
Coppenrath. 1m. 

ZwieDENECK-SipEenHorst (H. von). Deut- 
sche Geschichte im Zeitraum der 
Griindung des preussischen Koénig- 


thums. Pp. 320. Stuttgart: Cotta. 
4 m. 
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IX. HISTORY OF GREAT 


Cuatumeau (abbé). 
Stuart. Pp. 51. 
pereur. 

Betmore (earl of). Parliamentary me- 
moirs of Fermanagh and Tyrone [1613- 
1885]. Pp. 366. Dublin: Thom. 10/6. 

Eastersy (W.) The history of the law of 
tithes in England. Pp. 126. Cam- 
bridge: University press. 7/6. 

Epwarp III. (king), Year-books of the 
reign of. XIV. Edited and translated 
by L. O. Pike. London: Published 
under the direction of the master of 
the rolls. 10). 

FRaNQUEVILLE (comte de). Le gouverne- 
ment et le parlement britanniques. 
III: La procédure parlementaire. Pp. 
576. Paris: Rothschild. 

Hamiton (J. A.) Life of Daniel O’Con- 
nell, Pp. 224. London: Allen. 2/6. 

Hassencamp (R.) The history of Ireland 
from the reformation to the union. 
Translated from the German by E. A. 
Robinson. Pp. 354. London: Son- 
nenschein. 9)/. 

Heantey (rev. R. M.) Memoir of Edward 
Steere, third missionary bishop in cen- 
tral Africa. Pp. 452. London: Bell 
& Sons. 8/6. 

Henry VIII, Calendar of letters and 
papers, foreign and domestic, of the 
reign of. Arranged by J. Gairdner. 
XI. London: Published under the 
direction of the master of the rolls. 15/. 

Historica, Manuscripts Commission. 
1lth report. Appendix V: Earl of 
Dartmouth’s MSS: H.M. Stationery 
office. 2/8. 


Etude sur Marie 
Nice: Cauvin-Em- 


X. 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Hosack (John). Mary Stuart: a brief state- 
ment of the principal charges which 
have been brought against her, toge- 
ther with answers to the same. Pp. 94. 
8vo. London: Blackwood. 2/6. 


Hosmer (J. K.) Young sir Harry Vane. 
Pp. 500. London: Sampson Low. 
18/. 

Hourcutnson (John Hely). The commercial 
restraints of Ireland considered in a 
series of letters to a noble lord, contain- 
ing an historical account of the affairs 
of that kingdom [Dublin, 1779]. Re- 
edited, with a sketch of the author’s 
life, notes, &c., by W. G. Carroll. 
Pp. 300. Dublin: Gill. 1/6. 

McCuuvre (rev. E.) A chapter in English 
church history; being the minutes of 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge [1698-1704}, together with 
abstracts of correspondents’ letters. 
Pp. 376. London: 8. P.C.K. 5). 

Mouuncer (J. Bass). History of the 
university of Cambridge. London : 
Longmans. 2/6. 

Ossorne (Dorothy). Letters 
liam Temple {1652-1654}. 
London: Griffith & Farran. 

Rew (T. W.) Life of W. E. 
vol. Pp. 1154. London: 
& Hall. 32/. 

Scorr (J.) Berwick-upon-Tweed: the 
history of the town and guild. Pp. 495. 
London: Stock. 4to. 

SrepueEn (Leslie). Dictionary of national 
biography. XVI : Drant-Edridge. 
London: Smith & Elder. 15/. 


to sir Wil- 
Pp. 326. 
21). 

Forster. 2 
Chapman 


ITALIAN HISTORY 


(Including Monaco) 


Avouio (C.) La schiavith domestica in 
Sicilia nel secolo sestodecimo. Pp. 29. 
Florence: tip. Cooperativa. 

Baaetournt (E.) Lo studio generale di 
Vercelli nel medio evo. Pp. 141. Ver- 
celli: G. B. dell’ Erra. 

Beccaria (G.) La regina Bianca [di Na- 
varra] in Sicilia: prospetto critico. Pa- 
lermo: Vena. Pp. 140. 41. 

Bexrramt (L.) Aristotele da Bologna al 
servizio del duca di Milano [1458-1464] : 
documenti inediti. Pp. 38. Milan: 
tip. A. Colombo & A. Cordani. 

Boxoena.—Statuti delle universitd e dei 
collegi dello studio bolognese. Edited 
by C. Malagola. Pp. xxiv, 524. Bo- 
logna: Zanichelli. Fol. 

Bramprita (C.) Tremisse di Rotari, re 
dei Longobardi, nel museo civico di 
Brescia ; ducato pavese o fiorino d’ oro 
di Filippo Maria Visconti, conte di Pa- 
via. Pp. 32. Pavia: Fusi. 

Catvi (F.) Bianca Maria Sforza-Vis- 
conti regina dei Romani, imperatrice 


germanica, e gli ambasciatori di Lodo- 
vico il Moro alla corte Cesarea, secondo 
nuovi documenti. Pp. 180. Milan: 
Vallardi. 31. 

Camport (G.) & Sorertr (A.) Luigi, Lu- 
crezia, e Leonora d’Este: studi. Pp. 
211. Turin: Loescher. 61. 

Cassant (G.) Dell antico studio di Bo- 
logna e sua origine. Pp. 315. Bo- 
logna: Regia tip. 51. 

Curovust (A.) Untersuchungen iiber die 
langobardischen Kénigs- und Herzogs- 
Urkunden. Pp. 212. Graz: Styria. 
4m. 

Cuerico (C.G.) Un po’ distoria religiosa- 
civile eporediese in diciannove tavole 
cronologiche. Pp. 43. Ivrea: tip. 
Tomatis. 4to. 

CottorEpo, Capitoli e documenti della 
giurisdizione de’ nobili signori di [1622]. 
(Statuti friulani.) Pp. 29. Udine: 
tip. del Patronato. 4to. 

Cristorort (F.) Le tombe dei papi in 
Viterbo e le chiese di S. Maria in Gradi, 
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di S. Francesco, et di 8. Lorenzo: me- 
morie e documenti sulla storia medio- 
evale viterbese. Pp. 470, illustr. 
Siena: tip. S. Bernardino. 51. 

Firtmne (H.) Die Anfange der Rechts- 
schule zu Bologna. Pp. 129. Berlin: 
Guttentag. 3m. 

Gurron (I.) Annali d’ Italia in continua- 
zione al Muratorieal Coppi. I: [1861- 
1863]. Pp. 400. Milan: Hoepli. 61. 

Matacota (C.) Monografie storiche sullo 
studio bolognese. Pp. 469. Bologna: 
Zanichelli. 

Marcrionni (T.) Campagna del 
memorie di un volontario. 
Florence: Bencini. 16mo. 

Mazzi (A.) Studi bergomensi. Pp. 329. 
Bergamo: tip. Pagnoncelli. 3°50 1. 

Mepici, Il parentado fra la principessa 
Eleonora de’, e il principe don Vincenzo 
Gonzaga: documenti inediti. Pp. 192. 
Florence: Stianti. 16mo. 61. 

Papva.—I munimenti della universita di 
Padova [1222-1318] raccolti da A. 
Gloria e difesi contro il padre Denifie. 
Pp. 35. Padua: Giammartini. 

Pxiecrini (A.) Iscrizioni ceramiche d’ 
Erice e suoi dintorni. Pp. 122, plates. 
Palermo : tip. dello Statuto. 

Perrens (F. T.) Histoire de Florence 
depuis la domination des Médicis jus- 
qu’é la chute de la République [1434- 
1531]. I. Paris: Quantin. 17:50 f. 

Pertize (A.) Storia del diritto italiano 
dalla caduta dell’ impero romano alla 


1859: 
Pp. 53. 


codificazione. VI. Pp. 989. Padua: 
Salmin. 7°50 1. 

Perve1a.—Cronache della citta di Perugia, 
edite da A. Fabretti. II: (1393-1561). 
Pp. 247. Turin: Tipi privati dell’ 
editore. 

Ropocanacut (E.) Cola di Rienzo: his- 
toire de Rome de 1342 & 1354. Pp. 
447, illustr. Paris: Lahure. 7°50 f. 

Saice (G.) Documents historiques rela- 
tifs 4 la principauté de Monaco depuis 
le quinziéme siécle. I: [1412-1429]. 
Paris: A. Picard. 25 f. 

Savoy.—Il Risorgimento d’ Italia, narrato 
dai principi di casa Savoia e dal parla- 
mento [1848-1878]. Edited by F. Ma- 
riotti. Pp. 323. Florence: Barbéra. 
16mo. 2 1. 

Scarpovetu (G.) La battaglia del Taro 
[1495]. Pp. 30. Mantua: tip. Aldo 
Manuzio. 16mo. 

Scunercans (A.) Sicilien: Bilder aus 
Natur, Geschichte, und Leben. Pp. 452. 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. 

Scrivz (G.) 8S. Antonio di Padova e il 
suo tempo. Pp. 631. Verona: Cer- 
quetti & Marchiori. 16mo. 4501. 

Vervi (A.) Gli ultimi anni di Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, duca d’ Urbino [1515-1519}. 
Pp. 117. Este: Pietrogrande. 

Vicenza.—Statuta canonicorum ecclesie 
vicentine anno Domini MCCCVIIIL. 
Pp. 50. Vicenza: Rumor. 

Vir (V. de). Adria e le sue antiche epi- 
grafiillustrate. I. Pp.410. Florence: 
Cellini. 51. 


XI. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


AuexanpreE (J.) Rerum Leodiensium 
status anno MDCXLIX. Reproduc- 
tion, traduction, et notes. Pp. 212. 
Liége: Grandmont-Donders. 

BasTe.aer (D. A. van). Mémoires archéo- 
logiques. IV. 11 plates. Mons: 
Manceaux. 

Bennince (Sicke). Kroniek. I, II; 
uitgegeven en met kritische aanteeke- 
ningen voorzien door J. A. Feith. 
(Werken van het Historisch Genoot- 
schap gevestigd te Utrecht, N.S. 
XLVIIL.) Pp. lviii, 183. Utrecht: 
Kemink. 2°40 fi. 

Dorp (jonkheer Arend van), Brieven en 
onuitgegeven stukken van; uitgegeven 
door J. B. J. N. ridder de van der 
Schueren. 2 vol. (Werken van het 
Historisch Genootschap gevestigd te 
Utrecht, XLIV, L.) Pp. xlix, 479, & 
597. Utrecht: Kemink. 14:10 fi. 

Gacuarp (M. A.) Recueil des anciennes 
ordonnances de la Belgique. Ordon- 
nances des Pays-Bas autrichiens. 3° 
série [1700-1794]. VI: [du 27° mars 
1744 au 22 décembre 1750]. Pp. 660. 
Brussels: Gobbaerts. Fol. 15 f. 

Giuiiopts vaN SEvEREN (L.) Coutumes 
des pays et comté de Flandre. Cou- 
tume de la prévété de Bruges. I. P 
508. Brussels: Gobbaerts. 4to. 12 f 


Grixiopts van Severen (L.) Histoire de 
la magistrature brugeoise. Pp. 24. 
Bruges: De Plancke. 1°25 f. 

Gortnats (F. V.)  Archéologie des 
familles de Belgique. Pp. 128. Brus- 
sels: Van Trigt. 4to. 20 f. 

Hoyors (J.) Tournai au treiziéme siécle. 
Pp. re Ghent: Leliaert, Siffer, & Co. 
1°25 £. 


Kestetoo (H. M.) 
van Middelburg. 
Pp. 170. 
1°60 fi. 

Man (J. C. de). Viuchtbergen in Wal- 
cheren, waarvan in 1887 nog over- 
blijfselen waren te finden. Pp. 165, 
plates. Middelburg: Altorffer. 2 fi. 

Marnetre (E. de), La principauté de 
Liége et les, Pays-Bas au seiziéme 
siécle; correspondances et documents 
politiques, recueillis et publiés par. 
I. Pp. 390. Liége : Grandmont-Don- 
ders. 15 f. 

Mrirevet (V.) Essai d’une histoire des 
Belges et de leur civilisation. Pp. 336. 
Huy: Mignolet. 3°50 f. 

Namécue (Mgr. A. J.) Cours d’histoire 
nationale. V: Période espagnole. 
XXI. Pp. 394. Louvain: Fonteyn. 
4f. 

—— Jean IV et la fondation de l’uni- 


De stadsrekening 
III: [1500-1549]. 
Middelburg:  Altorffer. 
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versité de Louvain. Pp. 342. Louvain: 
Fonteyn. 2°50 f. 

Nassau (Lodewijk van). Correspondentie 
van en betreffende; en andere onuit- 
gegeven documenten: verzameld 
door P. J. Blok. (Werken van het 
Historisch Genootschap gevestigd te 
Utrecht, N.S. XLVII.) Pp. 210. 
Utrecht: Kemink. 2°90 fi. 

Nerscuer (P. M.) Geschiedenis van de 
kolonién . Essequebo, Demerary, en 
Berbice, van de vestiging der Neder- 
landers aldaar tot op onzen tijd. Pp. 
423. The Hague: Nijhoff. 4°80 fi. 

Ripper (A. de). Les Pays-Bas pendant 
le régne de Philippe-le-Beau et de 
Charles-Quint, d’aprés les relations des 
ambassadeurs vénitiens. Pp. 44. 
Ghent: Leliaert, Siffer, & Co. 75 c. 


(From the ‘ Magasin littéraire et scien- 
tifique,’ 1887, No. 5.) 

Stem (H.) Olivier de la Marche, his- 
torien, podte, et diplomate bourguignon. 
Portrait. Paris: Picard. 4to. 10 f. 

Urrecut.—Quedam narracio de Gro- 
ninghe, de Thrente, de Covordia, et de 
diversis aliis sub diversis episcopis 
Trajectensibus ; uitgegeven door C. 
Pijnacker Hordijk. (Werken van het 
Historisch Genootschap gevestigd te 
Utrecht, N.S. XLIX.) Pp. xxviii, 139, 
Utrecht: Kemink. 1°80 fi. 

Veen (S. D. van). De gereformeerde 
kerk van Friesland [1795-1804]. Pp. 
298. Groningen: Wolters. 2-90 fi. 

Verbeek (D.) & Gorter (H. van). Ge- 
schiedenis der Neder-Veluwe. I. Map. 
Barneveld: Boonstra. 


XII. SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


Arnuerm (F.) Die Memoiren der Kénigin 
von Schweden, Ulrike Luise, Schwester 
Friedrichs des Grossen: ein quellen- 
kritischer Beitrag zur Geschichte 
Schwedens im achtzehnten Jahrhun- 
dert. Pp. 142. Halle: Niemeyer. 
3°60 m. 

Baur (J. B.) Die Kapuziner und die 
schwedische Generalitit im dreissig- 
jabrigen Kriege. Pp. 72. Brixen : Weger. 

Curistuan IV (kong). Egenhaendige 
breve. Ed. by C. F. Bricka & J. A. 
Fredericia. XIV: [1619-1623]. Pp. 
160. Copenhagen: Klein. 3 kr. 

Denmarx.—Aktstykker og oplysninger til 


XIII. SLAVONIAN AND 


Bronpstep (M. von). Die russische Kirche 
in Livland unter Nikolaus I, nach dem 
Werke J. Listowski’s, ‘ Philaret, Erz- 
bischof von Tschernigow:’ ein kultur- 
historischer Beitrag. Pp. 32. Berlin: 
Nagel. 40 pf. 

Busack (G.) Zur Bewaffnung und Krieg- 
fiihrung der Ritter des deutschen Or- 
dens in Preussen. Pp. 22, plate. 
Kénigsberg: Koch. 4to. 1°50 m. 

Cracow.—Collectanea ex archivio collegii 
historici Cracoviensis. IV. (Scriptores 
rerum Polonicarum, XII.) Pp. 531. 
Cracow: Friedlein. 12 m. 

Frrepenspure (F.) Schlesiens Miinz- 
geschichte im Mittelalter. II: Miinz- 
geschichte und Miinzbeschreibung. 
(Codex Diplomaticus Silesie#, XIII.) 
Pp. 322. Breslau: Max. 4to. 12 m. 

Karnvtu (R. F.) Zur Geschichte der Stadt 
Czernowitz und ihrer Umgegend. Pp. 
25. Czernowitz: Pardini. 

Narrersky (J.G.L.) Die Erbebiicher der 


rigsraadets og staender modernes his- 
torie i Kristian [V’s tid. Ed. by K. 
Ersley. II, 1. Pp. 320. Copenhagen: 
Klein. 3 kr. 

—— Forordninger, recesser, og andre 
kongelige breve, Danmarks lovgivning 
vedkommende. (Corpus constitutionum 
Daniw.) [1558-1660]. Ed. by V. A. 
Secher. I,2. Pp. 160. Copenhagen: 
Klein. 2 kr. 

Swepen.—Sveriges ridderschaps och adela 
rikdags-protokoll, fran och med ar 1719. 
IX: [1738-9]. Ed. by C. Silfverstolpe. 
Pp. 567 & 82. Stockholm: Norstedt. 
6°75 kr. 


LITHUANIAN HISTORY 


Stadt Riga [1384-1579]. 
515. Riga: Kymmel. . 10 m. 

Perpomo (P. L.) La Russia: studio 
storico sul progresso ed-avvenire degli 
Slavi. Pp. 123. Brescia: tip. istituto 
Pavoni. 1°50 1. 

Potanp.—Codicis diplomatici Polonia 
minoris pars IIT [1333-1386]. (Monu- 
menta medii #vi historica res gestas 
Polonie illustrantia, X.) Pp. xxxiii, 
48. Cracow; Friedlein. 16 m. 

Porxowskxt (I. K.) Sprawi wojenne kréla 
Stefana Batorego [1576-1586]. Pp. 
xxxi, 430. Cracow: Akademie. 4 fi. 

Senrt (E. A.) L’église de l’unité des 
fréres (moraves): esquisses historiques 
précédées d’une notice sur l’église de 
l’unité de Bohéme et de Moravie et le 
piétisme allemand du dix-septiéme 
siécle. Paris: Monnerat. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Zateskt (D.) Panowanie Stanislawa 
Augusta do ezasu sejmu czteroletniego. 
Pp. 415. Cracow: Warschau. 18 m, 


Pp. lxxxiii, 


XIV. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORUGAL 


Dominco Paxacto (T.) Documentos del 
archivo general de la villa de Madrid. 
I. Pp. 483, facsimiles. Madrid : imp. 
Municipal. 4to. 17°50 pes. 

Fuente (V. de la). Historia de las uni- 


versidades, colegios, y demas estableci- 
mientos de ensefianza en Espaiia. III. 
Pp. 420. Madrid: imp. de Fuentene- 
bro. 4to. 6 pes. 


Goury pu Rostan (J.) Essai sur Vhis- 
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toire économique de l’Espagne. Paris: 
Guillaumin. 7°50 f. 

GuerRA civil, estudio critico sobre la 
ultima. II. Pp. 512. Burgos: 
Arnaiz. 4°50 pes. 

Larvente (M.) & Vazera (J.) Historia 
generale de Espajia, desde los tiempos 
primitivos hasta la muerte de Fernando 
VII, continuada desde dicha épocha 
hasta nuestros dias. IV-VI. Barce- 
lona: Montaner y Simon. 4to. 


Vira (F.) Sesenta aiios en un tomo: 
apuntes para la historia politica, social, 
literaria, y artistica de Espaiia {1808- 
1868}. Pp. 444. Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 

Wiuxens (C. A.) Geschichte des spani- 
schen Protestantismus im sechzehnten 
Jahrhundert, Pp. 259. Giitersloh : 
Bertelsmann. 4 m. 

ZuSica (don Juan de), virey de Napoles, 
Cartas y avisos dirigidos 4 [1581]. 
Madrid: Ginesta. 12mo. 


XV. SWISS HISTORY 


Ansneto (Valerius), Die Berner Chronik 
des, herausgegeben vom Historischen 
Verein des Kantons Bern. III. Pp. 
498. Bern: Wyss. 7°50 f. 

Borttor (capitaine). Essais de levée et 
d’organisation d’une force nationale en 
Suisse [novembre 1798 & mars 1800]. 
Pp. 191, 13 plates. Bern: Jent & 
Reinert. 2°50 m. 

Dist (H.) Die alten Berner und die 
rémischen Altertiimer. Pp. 42. Bern: 
Huber. 4to. 1°20 m. 

Getser (K.) Geschichte der bernischen 
Verfassung [1191-1471]. Pp. 86. Bern: 
Biichler. 1°60 m. 

Heer (G.) Zur _ fiinfhundertjahrigen 
Gedichtnisfeier der Schlacht bei Nifels. 
Pp. 231, map. Glarus: Baeschlin. 3 m. 

HeEtvetiscHEN Republik, Amtliche Samm- 


lung der Acten aus der Zeit der, [1798- 
1803]. Ed. by J. Strickler. II: |June- 
Sept. 1798). Pp. 1237. Basle: 
Schneider. 4to. 15 m. 

Hoser (E.) System und Geschichte des 
schweizerischen Privatrechts. Il. Pp. 
552. Basle: Detloff. 9 f. 

Ketter (J.) Beitrige zur politischen 
Thiatigkeit Heinrich Zschokke’s in den 
Revolutionsjahren [1798-1801]. Pp. 
73, portrait. Aarau: Sauerliinder. 

Srocxer (A.) Vor vierzig Jahren: Ge- 
schichtliches iiber die Entstehung des 
Sonderbundes und dessen Beziehungen 
zum Auslande. Pp. 97. Lucerne: 
Gebhart. 

Wanner (M.) Forschungen zur iltesten 
Geschichte des Kletgaus. Pp. 78. 
Frauenfeld: Huber. 2 f. 


XVI. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
OF CANADA 


Bancrort (H. H.) History of the Pacific 
States of North America. XXXII: 
Popular tribunals. II. Pp. 772. San 
Francisco: the History company. 
$4°50. 

Bricutiy (F.F.) Digest of the laws and 
ordinances of the city of Philadelphia 
[1701-1887]. Pp. 1071 & 25. Phila- 
delphia: Kay. $7°50. 

Cuarman (T. J.) The French in the 
Alleghany valley. Pp. 209. Cleveland, 
Ohio: Williams. $1°25. 

Crawrorp (8. W.) The genesis of the 
civil war: the story of Sumter. Pp. 
600, illustr. New York: Webster. 


3-50. 

Hamiuton (A.), Jay (J.), & Mapison (J.) 
The Federalist: a commentary on the 
constitution of the United States. Re- 
printed .from the original text, and 
edited by H. C. Lodge. London : Fisher 


Unwin. 10/6. 


Horst (H. von). Verfassung und Demo- 
kratie der Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika. I: Staatensouverinetit und 
Sklaverei. V: Von der Inauguration 
Buchanan’s bis zur Zerreissung der 
Union. 1. Pp. 284. Berlin: Springer. 6m. 

Horsrorp (E. N.) Discovery of America 
by Northmen. Pp. 113, illustr. Boston. 
London: Triibner. 4to. 31/6. 

Howey (very rev. M. F.) Ecclesiastical 
history of Newfoundland. Pp. 426, 
illustr. Boston: Doyle & Whittle. 

Kearney (J. W.) Sketch of American 
finances [1789-1835]. Pp. 160. New 
York: Putnam. 12mo. §1. 

Scummpt (Emil). Die iltesten Spuren 
der Menschen in Nordamerika. Pp. 
58. Hamburg: Richter. 1-20 m. 

Wootsey (S8.C.) A short history of the 
city of Philadelphia from its foundation 
to the present time. Pp. 288. Boston: 
Roberts. 1°25. 





Contents of Pertodical Pubhcations 


I. FRANCE 


Revue Historique, xxxvii. 2. July—aA. 
Lucuarre: Louis le Gros and his court 
{dealing with the rivalry of the houses 

- of Rochefort and Garlande, the govern- 
ment of Stephen de Garlande, the 
abbot Suger, and Ralph of Verman- 
dois].—_—G.. Faantez: Pére Joseph and 
Richelieu ; the antecedents of the 
breach with Austria [1632-1635], con- 
tinued. ——A. Lesievse: On the tauro- 
bolia and Christianity [maintaining 
the sacrifices to have been not to 
Mithra but to Cybele, and offering sug- 
gestions as to cause of their association 
with Mithra-worship].——C. V. Lan- 
etois: The preliminaries of the Eng- 
lish expedition of Louis of France 
(1215; printing a letter to king John, 
January 1216, describing the political 
situation].__R. Hammonp: The mis- 
sion of the comte de Guines to Berlin 
(1769; from materials in the French 
foreign office}. 

Revue des Questions Historiques, xliv. 1. 

J.P. P. Martin: The Aa Teoodpwv of 

Tatian.——P. Autarp: Diocletian and 

the Christians, before the establishment 

of the tetrarchy [285-293]._——G. DE 

Bounces : The comte de Vergennes ; his 

diplomatic missions in Germany to the 

elector of Treves and the elector of 

Hanover, from unpublished documents 
(1750-1752]._—J. Viarp: The extra- 

ordinary sources of the royal revenue 

under Philip of Valois (dealing with 

(1) subsidies from the provinces and 

towns, (2) church tenths, (3) loans } 

——Comte de Mas-Larrie: Recent dis- 

coveries in Cyprus [medieval]. 

Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, xlix. 

2, 3.—H. Moranvinié prints extracts 

from the ‘jornalia thesauri’ and ‘ ex- 

tractus thesauri’ [1345-1419]; part I 

[to 1355]._—A. Casran discusses the 

origin of the name Chrysopolis given to 

the town of Besangon from the ninth 
century downwards [giving various 
views, and concluding for a play on the 
coin byzantius or besant].—E. Mou1- 
nrER: Inwentory of the papal treasury 
under Boniface VIII (1295), continued 
from vol. xlvii. and concluded._—F. 
Founck-Brentano: Philip the Fair and 
the nobility of Franche-Comté ; part ii., 


containing piéces justificatives [1294- 
1306]. ——A. Le Vavasseur: Cosneau’s 
‘ Le Connétable de Richemont.’ 


Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, ii. 3.— 


A. Gerrroy: A negotiation at the court 
of Catherine IT [the mission of general 
Stedingk. ambassador of Gustavus III 
of Sweden, 1791].——A. VANDAL : 
Moliére and Turkish ceremonial at the 
court of Lowis XIV (showing that the 
Turkish scenes in the ‘ Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme’ are a parody of what 
actually occurred at the reception of a 
Turkish ambassador in 1669; with 
documents relating to this embassy]. 
——L. Outv1: Correspondence of an 
agent of the Duke of Modena at the 
court of Vienna (1659-60. The re- 
ports given in this number concern 
chiefly the wars of Sweden with Bran- 
denburg and Denmark, and the rela- 
tions of Sweden to the empire].——A. 
DE VoreEs: Plan for the dismember- 
ment of France by the allies in 1815 
{map of France showing the proposed 
arrangement drawn up by the Prussian 
general Knesebeck; its rejection was 
owing to the opposition of Alexander I). 
— —Amongst the comptes rendus are 
several of exceptional importance; they 
relate (1) to the collection of treaties 
between Portugal and foreign powers 
published by the Portuguese foreign 
office ; (2) to the publications of the 
Russian imperial historical society of 
St. Petersburg (pp. 410-427]; (3) to 
the archives of prince Woronzow. 


Annales de l’Kcole Libre des Sciences 


Politiques, iii. 3. July.—A. Lxexon: 
The origins of the German constitution 
[sketching the development of the pre- 
sent constitution of the empire from 
the federation of 1815, the revolution- 
ary constitution of 1848, and the north 
German confederation of 1867]._— R. 
Korcuuin: The policy of France at the 
congress of Rastadt, fifth article {relating 
the discussions on the question of the 
secularisation of the ecclesiastical terri- 
tories during March 1798, the breach 
with Austria, and the origin of the 
second coalition]. 


Bulletin de la Société de l’Histoire du 


Protestantisme Francais, xxxvii. 6-8. 
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June-August—M. Letitvre: The trial 
of Anne du Bourg [1559], two articles ; 
with procés verbal of his degradation. 
——N. W. prints some manuscript 
verses relating to the death of Servetus 
[1553].——C. Saanrez: Huguenot 
prisoners at the fort of Alais {1690}, 
with list, &c.——F. Tx1ssrer prints let- 
ters of P. Corteiz [1732], three articles. 
— A. Bernus: Antoine de Chandieu 
from his unpublished journal. IV: 
[1572-1583].——Letter of Beza (19 
Nov. 1573]——M. pve RicHemonp: 
Liberty of conscience at La Rochelle 
[1631]; the case of Daniel Ligonnier. 

Comptes rendus de 1’ Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres.— Oct. -Dec. 1887 
—G. Botsstrer: Un plan de Rome et 
une vue du Forum ala fin du quinziéme 
siécle.——_C. Rosert & Detocue: Les 
monnaies d’or du roi d’ Austrasie Théo- 
debert I. March—J. Orrert: La 
condition des esclaves 4 Babylone. 

La Controverse et le Contemporain.— May 
—-Léotarp : La condamnation de Louis 
XIV devant V histoire ——May-July — 
Abbé Dovais: Capucins et huguenots 
dans le Languedoc sous Henri IV, Louis 
XIII, et Louis XIV——July—C. Bet- 
tet: Les événements de 1788 en Dau- 
phiné, continued. 

Le Correspondant.—Jwne 25—Duc de 
Brocue: The duc d’Enghien. 

Journal Asiatique.—April—J. Darmes- 
TETER: Inscriptions de Caboul; épi- 
taphes de l’empereur Baber et d’autres 
princes mogols. 

Nouvelle Revue.—May 1—Marquis bE 
CasTeLtanE: Le comte de Falloux: 
essai de psychologie politique. 

Nouvelle Revue Historique du Droit.— 
May—A. Rivier: L’université de 
Bologne et la premiére renaissance 
juridique.——H. p’ARBoIs DE JUBAIN- 
vittE: La saisie dans la loi salique 
et dans le droit irlandais. 

La Revolution Frangaise.— May — J. 
Dotnet: Les conspirations dans le 
Loiret sous le consulat.——P. Gar- 
FAREL: L’évasion de sir Sidney Smith. 
==—June—N. Parrarr: Marceau.—— 
J. F. Tuinarp: Siéyés électeuwr.——La 
politique étrangére du comité de salut 
public en Van IT. — G. Grossean : Les 
relations de la France et de la Toscane 
[1795-1803]. July—Tue Same: Les 
relations de la France et des Deug- 
Siciles [1789-1793].——THE same: Ex- 
trait de la correspondance de Talleyrand 
avec Bonaparte. 

Revue Archtologique. — January — E. 
Renan: Inscription phénicienne et 
grecque découverte au Pirée.——E. 
Mintz: L’antipape Clément VII: 
essai sur l’histoire des arts 4 Avignon 
vers la fin du quatorziéme siécle. 

Revue Celtique.—April, July—H. pv’Ar- 
BOIS DE JUBAINVILLE: Recherches sur 
Vorigine de la propriété fonciére et des 


noms de lieu en France, continued.—— 
July—Tue same: Le char de guerre 
des Celtes dans quelques textes his- 
toriques. 


Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Littéera- 


ture.— June 18—R. Cacnat: The 
geography of the Roman province of 
Africa (on Tissot and Reinach’s work). 
=—July 23—H. Derempoure: Abotd 
Hanifa of Dinawar {on Guirgass’s edi- 
tion].—A. Havverte: Berger on 
‘the Geography of the Ionians.’———= 
August 6—H. p’Arsots DE JUBAINVILLE : 
Miillenhoff’s ‘German Antiquities,’ 
II.——13—A. Cuuquet: Recent litera- 
twre of the French revolution——20— 
G. Maspero: The ancient Red Sea 
trade [on Lieblien’s work]. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—May 1—V. 


Durvy: Etat politique et moral de la 
Gréce avant la domination macédo- 
menne.——15—E. Lavisse: La fonda- 
tion du saint-empire d’ Allemagne. —— 
A. Laveen: Le dernier connétable de 
France: le duc de Lesdiguiéres.—— 
June 1—A. Gerrroxy: Du réle de la 
richesse dans l’ancienne Rome sous la 
république.—-C. pe Mazape: Un 
chancelier d’ancien régime: M. 
Metternich et la révolution de juillet. 

=—15.— Duc pz Noames: Le pouvoir 
exécutif aux Etats-Unis. 


Revue d’Economie Politique.—July—G 


Puaton: Le droit de propriété dans la 
société franque et en Germanie, con- 
tinued. 


Revue des Etudes Juives.—January- 


July—P. Viwau: Les Juifs de Rous- 
sillon et de Cerdagne, concluded. 

I. Lozs: Josef Haccohen et les chro- 
niqueurs juifs.——THE saME: Les 
négociants juifs 4 Marseille au milieu 
du treiziéme siécle—— Tue same: Le 
proces de Samuel ibn Tibbon, con- 
tinued.—_—-J. Hanivy: Note sur /’in- 
scription phénicienne du Pirée.——H. 
GraEtz: Les monnaies de Simon.-—-— 
T. Reracn : Mithridate et les Juifs.—— 
P. L. Bruzzone: Les Juifs des états de 
Véglise au dix-huitiéme siécle——_S. 
Rernacu : Note sur l’inscription phéni- 
cienne du Pirée. 


Revue Maritime et Coloniale.—July— 


A. Donzaup pu Pian: Campagne de 
Rio Janeiro (1711), concluded. 


Revue du Monde Catholique. — June— 


E. ve Barruitemy: L’histoire de 
Charles VII.—Dvetias: Une page 
d'histoire du régne de Louis- -Philippe. 
== June-July—P. Fevan: Sainte 
Radegonde et son temps, continued. 


Revue du Monde Latin.—May—D. vr 


Barra: Bonaparte et la curie romaine 
au lendemain du concordat——=May- 
June—L. Muito: Souvenirs d'une 
régence francaise en Piémont: Marie 
Christine de France, duchesse de Sa- 


vole, 
Revue de la Révolution.— April —H. 
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Wenscuincer: La mission de Réal a 
Vincennes [20 March 1804}.-_—Comte 
Mouk: Les cent jours. — = May—G. 
Borp: La France moderne et l’ancien 
régime.—_—E. Brré: Paris en 1793. 
——G. Born: Le comte Puisaye et 
Vinsurrection girondine en Normandie 
{an Il). ——May-June—A. Baseav: La 
France et Paris sous le directoire dé- 
peints par un voyageur anglais——= 


Il. GERMANY 


Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, lix. 2. 


Munich.—G, von Betow: On the origin 
of German town-government, continued 
from vol. lviii. 2 [considering the town 
in its characters of a markei-place, a 
walled space, the possessor of a sepa- 
rate jurisdiction, and of privileges above 
the outlying country. The question of 
jurisdiction is treated in detail]. B. 
Gesuart: Mathias Diring the minorite 
(@ biography illustrating the position 
of a patriotic antihierarchical German 
friar of the fifteenth century], with 
appendix of documents. —— M. L. 
prints a memoir of Stein (16 March 
1813], showing for the first time the 
origin of the German administrative 
council; and sia letters of Gneisenau 
(1814-1831].—— T. Scuremann : ‘ Est- 
und Livlindische Brieflade,’ IV [on 
Toll and Sachsendahl’s publication of 
coins and seals]——3.—M. Lenz: Cri- 
ticism of Sezyma Radin, continued 
from vol. lix. 1——B. Nese: The 
legends of the foundation of Rome 
[considering them as hypotheses to 
account for later facts, and tracing the 
Sabine connexion to the alliance of c. 
354-327 B.c.].-——S. Lowenretp: Paul 
Ewald [obituary notice].——O. M. 
prints a letter of the Great Elector to 
queen Charlotte Amalie of Denmark 
(May 1671]._——M. L. prints a memoir 
of Stein (10 June 1813) and a letter 
to him from Gneisenau [11 July 1813] 
on the armistice. 

Historisches Jahrbuch der Gorres-Gesell- 
schaft, ix. 3. Munich.—K. Evset: 
The minorite Heinrich Knoderer, bi- 
shop of Basle [1275] and archbishop of 
Mentz [1285]: a biography [especially 
full as to Heinrich’s relation to Rudolf 
of Habsburg]. ——F. Enrte: The 
eleemosynary ordinances of Nuremberg 
[1522] and Ypres [1525]. I: Nurem- 
berg [giving extracts from the raths- 
biicher, 1520-1524, and the text of the 
ordinance of 1522, and comparing these 
arrangements, which are of a mixed 
catholic and protestant origin, with 
those due to purely protestant activity). 
— J. von Privex-Harrrune: Papal 
schools of writing (down to Honorius 
I). .. 

Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere 
Deutsche Geschichtskunde, xiv. 1. 
Hanover.—W. Lirvrert: The author- 


July—Papiers inédits de Choudieu.— 
La situation diplomatique de la France 
en mars 1792; lettre de Custine. 


Séances et Travaux de l'Académie des 


Sciences Morales et Politiques.—July— 
H. Carnot: Les premiers échos de la 
révolution francaise au-dela du Rhin 
—P. Gurraup: Un doc tm 

sur les assemblées provinciales de l’em- 
pire romain. 





AND AUSTRIA 


ship of the canons of Gallic councils of 
the fifth and sixth centuries [showing 
that the names given in the ‘ adnotatio’ 
attached to the collections cannot be 
accepted on its evidence alone as the 
authors of the various sets of canons ; 
with notes on the diction of certain 
councils, and on the ‘ Vita Melanii,’ 
which the writer argues is not contem- 
porary]).——F. Kurze: The date and 
composition of Thielmar’s chronicle 
[the article is based on a minute exami- 
nation of the different hands in the 
original manuscript, tending to fix the 
approximate date of composition of the 
several parts, and to prove that the 
passages in books i-iv borrowed from 
the Quedlinburg annals were later 
insertions by Thietmar. The author’s 
death is placed not in 1019 but in 
1018]._—-H. Srerren : Criticism of the 
Xanten annals (dealing with the second 
division of the annals, extending from 
790 to 873, but only independent from 
831, and probably the work of at least 
four chroniclers; with notes on the 
chronology of the annals, the probable 
place of composition, and general cha- 
racter and value}].——A. NiRNBERGER : 
The supposed spuriousness of the ser- 
mons of St. Boniface [defending them 
against Hahn].— O. Houper-Eaaer : 
On the text of Saxo and of Sueno 
Aggeson (dating the Angers fragment of 
Saxo neither c. 1200 (with Waitz, 
Bruun, and A. Holder) nor late in the 
fourteenth century (with P. Hasse), but 
midway between the two; maintaining 
that the notes in it are not various 
readings but explanatory glosses; and 
examining its relation to the editio prin- 
ceps of 1514. The writer shows that 
the printed text of Saxo (at least his 
first book) is full of glosses; and argues 
that Stephanius' edition of Sueno is 
derived from an older manuscript than 
that from which Lyskander’s transcript 
(the only one preserved) was taken). 
——M. Manirivs: On the history of 
Sulpicius Severus’ works on St. Martin 
in the middle ages [tracing their use in 
later biographies of the saint}._— W. 
WarrenBacH prints a contemporary 
poem on St. Audoenus [an acrostic). 
—-Dr. Faux prints extracts from 
necrologies.-——_O. Hotper-Eccer: On 
a fragment of Ekkehard’s chronicle ‘at 
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Stuttgart]. 

three letters of Clement III [1189] 
translated from the Armenian by Dr. 
Karamianz._ -M. Prrupacu: Johannes 
Diugloss’s ‘materials for German his- 
tory in his first six books [to 1240].—— 
L. von HemneMANN: On the biography 
of the chronicler Dietrich Engelhus. 
——W. WarvenspacH: Notes from 
manuscript catalogues. [Erfurt and 
Florence}. 

K. B. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Miinchen. Sitzungsberichte der philos.- 
philol. und hist. Classe. 1888, 2.—F. 
Grecorovius: The first capture of 
Athens by the republic of Venice [1394], 
with two documents from the Venetian 
archives.——-M. Lossen: On the his- 
tory of the papal nunciature at Cologne 
(1573-1595].——Wo.rruin: War and 
peace in Roman proverds.——-F. von 
Loner: On dolmens, their varieties, 
distribution, and character; their 
Aryan origin; German modes of 
burial. 


Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Hessische Ge- 


schichte und Landeskunde. New Series. 
xiii. Cassel—H. Brunner: The policy 
of William VII of Hesse before and 
after the outbreak of the seven years’ 
war, down to the convention of Kloster 
Seven inclusive.——G. Wourr : History 
of the Chatti, a fragment from the 
literary remains of Albert Duncker. 
Brieger’s Zeitschrift fir Kirchenge- 
schichte, x.1. Gotha.—W. eee ay 
The foundation of the bis 
Pomerania [1140] and the removal ' 
the see from Wollin to Cammin [c. 1191]. 
—— W. GunpiacH: Two unpublished 
works of Hincmar, archbishop of 
Rheims, first article [printing the 
treatise referred to by Flodoard, cap. 
xviii.|——-F. Pamirrr: The so-called 
‘ artikelbrief ’ of John of Leyden (1535), 
printing the text of the document. 
Denifle & Ehrile’s Archiv fiir Literatur- 
und Kirchengeschichte des Mittel- 
alters, iv. 1,2. Freiburg.—F. Enrie: 
The Spirituals and their relation to the 
Franciscan order and to the Fraticelli, 
II. The different sections among the 
Spirituals : (1) the followers of Angelo 
de Clarino, continued (with examination 
of objections], (2) the Spirituals of Tus- 
cany, (3) of Provence [with numerous 
documentary illustrations. The writer 
adds the narrative contained in the 
‘Chronica xxiv Ministrorum Genera- 
lium’ (written c. 1378) of the spiritual 
movement in Narbonne and Béziers and 
three short defences of their action (writ- 
ten 1316-1317)]. III. The relation of 
the Spirituals to the Fraticelli: (1) On 
the materials of the history, (2) the re- 
lation of the sections [defining and 
limiting the denotation of ‘ Fraticelli ’}. 


IV. The relation of the Spirituals to 
the supporters of ‘ observance.’ —— THE 
saME: The ‘ treasure of Constantine’ 
in the papal chamber in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, with inven- 
tories. 


Archiv fiir Oesterreichische Geschichte, 


lxxii. 1. Vienna.—H. R. von Zertss- 
BERG: On the history of the evacuation 
of Belgium and of the Polish insurrec- 
tion [1794], from Lacy’s statements to 
the emperor.—B. Scurout prints the 
necrology of the collegiate foundation of 
Spital am Pyrn, in Upper Austria 
{begun in the fourteenth century and 
continued to c. 1600], with notes and 
index; and gives a calendar of docu- 
ments [1190-1417] relating to the hos- 
pital [which preceded the establish- 
ment of secular canons there], also with 
an index.__A. Czerny prints letters 
of and to Georg von Peurbach, the 
astronomer [1453-1456]. 


Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 


reichische Geschichtsforschung, ix. 3. 
Innsbruck.—J. TronnAk: On the 
manuscript controversy in Bohemia 
[arguing strongly for the spuriousness of 
the Kéniginhof (Kraélové Dvir) and Grii- 
neberg manuscripts].—_—_F. THaner: 
On the legal importance of the papal 
registers {in the distinction of genuine 
from spurious papal letters, &c.] —— 
H. Hoocewee : The crusade of Damietta 
[1218-1222] continued. III: The loss 
of Damietta and evacuation of Egypt. 
H. V. Saveruanp prints the speech of 
the embassy of duke Albert III of 
Austria to pope Urban VI on the occa- 
sion of the return of the territories of 
duke Leopold III to the Roman obedi- 
ence, written by Henry Hembuche, 
known as Henry of Langenstein [c. 1387]. 
——S,. Sremuerz prints two letters of 
Rudolf IV on his journey to the Tirol 
in the winter of 1363.——A. Busson: 
Schottmiiller’s ‘ Untergang des Templer- 
Ordens.’ 


Treitschke & Delbriick’s Preussische Jahr- 


biicher, lxii. 1. July—Berlin.—C. 
Bornuak: The vehmgericht [on 
Lindner’s ‘Die Veme’}].— 3, Sep- 
tember—J. Manuy: The origin of the 
Tell story. 


Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, 


xii. 3. Innsbruck.—H. Kettner: The 
Roman governors of Syria and Judea 
in the time of Christ and the apostles, 
with a note on the census of Quirinius. 
——H. Grisar: On the collections of 

ypal letters and their theological value 
{dealing with the Bullaria, the new 
edition of Jaffé’s ‘Reg. Pontif.,’ the 
publications of Thiel, cardinal Pitra, 
&e.}. M. Fiunx: On a Roman 
inscription containing the name of L. 
Sergius Paullus. 
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Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Archeological Journal, No. 177—E. C. 
Barren: The Saxon church of St. 
Lawrence, Bradford-on-Avon.—G. F. 
Browne: Bradbourne cross, Derby- 
shire—_—E. A. Freeman: Saint Paul 
Trois-Chateaux [Augusta  Tricasti- 
norum]}.—J. Worpsworts, bishop of 
Salisbury: The seals of the bishops of 
Salisbury, with plates. C. E. Pont- 
inc: Edington church, Wiltshire. — 
M. W. Taytor: Pre-historic graves in 
Wynaad, southern India.——178.—J. 

-L. Anpre: English ornamental lead- 
work._—E. J. Horxins: The English 
medieval church organ.—J. A. Goren : 
Longford castle and Longleat. iets 
Watkin: Roman inscriptions found in 
Britain in 1887. 

Archeological Review, No. 5. July— 
M. Kovatevsxy: Survivals of Ira- 
nian culture in the Caucasian high- 
lands. — J. Jacoss: Junior-right in 
Genesis [an attempt to show that the 
primitive Hebrew principle of descent 
was to the youngest son)]._—E. Pza- 
cock: The history of the word ‘ hearse’ 
in England (illustrating the change 
from the original sense of ‘harrow,’ 
through the harrow-shaped church 
ornament used in funerals, to the 
modern use of the word].—=6. August 
—G. L. Gomme: Ezxogamy and poly- 
andry [criticism of McLennan, with 
illustrations from old British customs]. 
——E. J. Mmes: Aventicum, the 
Roman metropolis of Helvetia. ——_F. 
HaveRFIELD: Roman remains in Sussex: 
index notes._—-M. Kovatevsky: Vil- 
lenage in England during the first half 
of the seventeenth century [with docu- 
ments].—L. Tovutmm Sra: The 
book of accounts of the bakers of York. 
=—7. September—G. L. Gomme: The 

permanence of village communities 
under successive conquests [illustrated 
from northern India].——S. Lane 

Poote: Coins at the Hermitage, St. 
Petersburg.—G. Gomme: The 
village community at Aston and Cote, 
Bampton-in-the-Bush._—J. T. Bent. 
The Pisan game {‘ giuoco del Ponte ’): 
—J. H. Rounp: The switors of the 
county court (on F. W. Maitland’s article, 
supra, p. 417). 

Church Quarterly Review, No. 52. July 
—Ancient and modern church organi- 
sation [chiefly in criticism of E. 
Hatch’s views).——Francis of Assisi 
and the renaissance [based on H. 
Thode’s work). Creighton’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Papacy,’ iii, iv.—Har- 
nack’s ‘ History of Church Doctrine’ 
[polemical]. Tithe legislation ‘since 
1836). 

Dublin Review. 3rd Series. No. xxxix. 
July.—Miss A. M. Cuerxe: Memoirs 

of a royalist (the comte de Falloux]. 


National Review, No. 65. 


——E. Peacock: Borough English. 
[seeking the origin of the custom in the 
conditions of Aryan settlement]._— 
The Greville memoirs [with particular 
reference to Roman catholic questions 
in the present reign]. 


Edinburgh Review, No. 343. July— 


Memoirs of M. de Falloux [of interest 
for the history of the royalist party in 
France since 1830]. English eye- 
witnesses of the French revolution 
{partly from manuscript and private 
sources].—The Ochtertyre papers. 
— The maréchal de Villars {a bio- 
graphy reaching down to 1706, based 
on the recent complete edition of his 
memoirs].——Dowell’s ‘History of 
Taxation.’ 


Fortnightly Review, N.S. celxi. Septem- 


ber—Lorp Wotsetey: Military ge- 
nius [criticism of great commanders]. 
—Colonel W. W. Knottys: One hun- 
dred years ago (a sketch of society). 


Law Quarterly Review, No. 15. July 


—M. Kovatevsky : Vinogradoff on early 
English land tenure {chiefly a sum- 
mary of the Russian professor’s results, 
maintaining ‘the existence of free 
communes long before the creation of 
the manor, the class of freemen being 
preserved during whole centuries not 
only in the Danish provinces, where 
they are known under the name of 
sokmen, but also in other parts of 
England, where the terminology used 
by Domesday Book might easily induce 
the scholar to take then for a servile 
class. He also rejects every relation 
between the open-field system and that 
of cultivating the ground in common, 
the latter being totally unknown to the 
Anglo-Saxons. Once more, in accord- 
ance with the Russian historical school, 
he attributes the origin of the “ virgate”’ 
system to the general desire of equalis- 
ing the shares possessed by each house- 
hold in the common fields, with regard 
to the quality of ground and the advan- 
tages of its situation. . . . Professor, 
Vinogradoff tries to establish that the 
“ hides,” the “ virgates,’’ and the 
“ bovates ’’ were nothing else but fiscal 
units, and that the real distribution of 
the ground in the agrarian community 
did not correspond on the whole with 
the description given in the surveys.’] 
——C. I. Exton: On ‘ Domesday 
Studies.’ 


The Month.— July, September—J. H. 


Potuen: The arrest and examination, 
trial and execution of father Henry 
Garnet, two articles. 

July — 8. 
Leieuton: The rise, progress, and 
decline of nonconformity in Wales.—= 
66. August—F. R. Y. Rapcurre: A 
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few Stuart papers [printing letters 
1678-1680]. 

Nineteenth Century, No. 137. July— 
W. E. Guapstone: The Elizabethan 
settlement of religion.=—=188. August 
—Mademoiselle Buarze pre Bory : 
Madame de Pompadour.——Go.pwin 
Smiru : American statesmen, concluded 
[Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, 
Andrew Jackson, &c.] 

Quarterly Review, No. 333. July— 


IV. HOLLAND 


Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschie- 
denis en Oudheidkunde, 3rd ser. iv. 
3,4, The Hague.—F. G. SLorHouweER: 
On king Louis of Holland, with letters 
[October 1813, June 1814, December 
1810]. ——R. From: On writings 
ascribed to Francis Junius and Francis 
Balduinus (Bauduin) [1565.6]. —— 
J. E. Hereres: Groningen during the 
stadtholdership of William IV [1749- 
1752].——W. J. baron p’ABLAING VAN 
GressEnBuRG: General von Biilow’s 
march from Miinster to Holland (1813). 
J. L. van Daten: Dort im 1813 
{with an account of the siege].__S. 
Mutter Fz.: Jan van Naeldwijck’s 
chronicles of Holland [an account of 
the work which goes down to 1461, from 
the unpublished Cottonian manu- 
scripts, with extracts]|.——R. From 
reprints with notes two letters from 
Hessels’s edition of Ortelius’ epistles. 
——Bibliography of works on Dutch 
history from 1887 to May 1888. 

Bulletin de l’Académie Royale de Bel- 





Archivio Storico Italiano, 5th ser. i, 2. 
Florence.—D. Bertouin1: On the sta- 
tutes of the city of Concordia in Friuli 
{1349}, with the text.——P. Viuarr: 
New questions relative to Savonarola 
{dealing with F. C. Pellegrini’s article 
on the author’s new edition of his work 
on Savonarola).—-L. Zrn1: The me- 
moirs of the duc de Broglie, continued. 
G. Monricono: Cecchetti’s ‘ La 
Vita dei Veneziani nel 1300,’—E. 
Casanova prints a catalogue of a monas- 
tic library of 1140 [that of S. Barto- 
lommeo d’Anghiari].——Calendar of 
Strozzi charters, continued.——3.—C, 
Errera prints an unpublished charter 
of Berengar II and Adelbert [960.) —— 
L, Zrst: The memoirs of the duc de 
Broglie, concluded._—G. Som P1- 
CENARDI: The exhumation of the re- 
mains of the Medici princes [1857), 
printing the official record with notes. 
——G, Ronvons : Villari and Gherardi 
on Savonarola._—L. Zprexaver: Sur- 
vey of German literature [1880-1887] 
on Italian medieval history.—F. 
Tocco prints two documents relating to 
the Italian beghini (1322, 1327]. —C. 





V. ITALY 








Admiral Coligny {a biography based 
on recent literature].-— Scotland and 
Scotsmen in the eighteenth century 
[from the Ochtertyre papers).——Re- 
miniscences of the Coburg family.—. 
The history and reform of convocation. 
—Fifty years ago {a review). 


Scottish Review, No. 23. July—Gior- 


dano Bruno before the Venetian inqui- 
sition [based on Previti’s work], first 
article. 


AND BELGIUM 


gique.— November 1887—Baron Kervyn 
pE Letrennove: La derniére séance 
du conseil avant le supplice de Marie 
Stuart, d’aprés des documents inédits. 
== Fe ry—M. Purirrson: Le 
supplice de Marie Stuart.——Baron 
Kervyn DE Letrennove: La féte de la 
Toussaint 4 Fotheringay.——March— 
M. Putirrson: L’assassinat de Henri 
Darnley, époux de Marie Stuart—— 
April—Baron Kervyn DE LETTENHOVE : 
Reply to M. Philippson. 


Messager des Sciences Historiques de 


Belgique, 1888, 1,2. Ghent—A. Ver- 
HAEGHEN: On families descended from 
Henry I, duke of Brabant.——M. 
Hes: Ghent in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, two articles. —-P. Cuarys: His- 
tory of the Gilde souveraine et chevaliére 
des escrimeurs, or Chef-confrérie de 
Saint-Michel, at Ghent, continued ; two 
articles___V. VanpER HarauHeEn: Je- 
suits at Ghent in the sixteenth century, 
addenda [1586-1597]. 


Gvuastt prints a deed of benefaction to 
the hospital of Santa Maria Nuova in 
Florence [1407]. —— Calendar of 
Strozzi charters, continued. 


Rivista Storica Italiana, v.2. Turin.— 


A. Coren: Vettius Agorius Pretextatus, 
concluded._—G. pz Leva: The papal 
policy in the controversy on the Augs- 
burg Interim [partly from unpublished 
sources at Florence-and Rome, making 
particular use of the papers of cardinal 
Cervini].—_—-G. Bieont : Priscillian 
{on Schepss’s discovery]._—C. Vas- 
satto: Works on the history of Asti. 
—A. Zara: Villari’s ‘ Savonarola.’ 
{on the new edition}. 


Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 


tane, xiii. 2.—B. Maresca publishes in 
their entirety the memoirs of the duke 
di Gallo {of high importance for the 
history of the Two Sicilies from 1782 to 
1821, including numerous documents 
and private letters of queen Caroline, 
king Joachim Murat, &c.] 


Archivio della R. Societa Romana di Storia 


Patria, xi. 2.—G. Cuanont: Memoirs of 
the life and writings of cardinal G. A. 
Sala [+1839], concluded._—E. Morra 
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publishes documents from the Milanese 
archives relating to Paul II and to 
cardinal Riario. I: A letter from 
Cicco Simonetta [19 Feb. 1471] to the 
Milanese ambassador at Rome. II: 
A letter describing the death of cardi- 
nal Riario [1474]. ——G. Tomassertr: 
Account of the Roman Campagna, 
chiefly in the middle ages, continued.— 
F. Gatura: Abyssinians in Rome from 
the fifteenth century onwards [inscrip- 
tions]|.—-A. Luzto and R. Renrer 
print an account of the death of the 
duke of Gandia by Gian Carlo Scalona 
{16 June 1497]}.——G. B. Cao-Mastio 
& D. Fexicuaneeri: A thirteenth cen- 
tury inquest on the rights of the abbacy 
of Farfa to Montefalcione, edited and 
explained. 

Archivio Storico Siciliano. New Series. 
xiii. 1.—V. Dr Giovanni: The ethnogra- 
phical division of the population of 
Palermo in the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries [with calendar of 
documents, an instrument of 1328 on 
the tax called ‘ rachaba,’ and a note on 
the pretor and pretorium of Palermo 
in the fourteenth century]._—Baron 
R. Srarrappa continues his calendar 
of the notarial minutes of Adamo di 
Citella [1298-1299]. —G. CosenTINo 
prints a document [1491] on the offering 
of two slaves to Maria SS. della Catena 
[in payment of a vow by the captain of 
a galley). 

Archivio Veneto, xxxv. 1.—V. Betiemo: 
Nicolé de’ Conti the traveller [inquiry 
into his family and his relation to the 
cosmographer Fra Mauro].——B. Cxc- 
cHETT1: The ancient financial system 
of Venice {currency, exchange, banks 


loans, &c.])——M. Carrr: Venetian 
painters in the fourteenth century. —— 
B.C.: Old Venetian musical instruments 
[of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies])_——V. Joprr prints a diary 
written in the German camp during 
the war of the league of Cambray, 
concluded._— H. Simonsretp: On the 
‘ Cronaca Altinate’ [controverting R. 
Galli’s hypothesis of the composition 
and estimate of the value of book vii.) 
—-—L. Fratt: An unknown manu- 
script of the letters of Francesco Bar- 
baro (1414-1451 ].——C. Crronta: Sta- 
tutes of the country of Verona, con- 
tinued (Cavalpone, 1180-1307]._—G. 
PIETROGRANDE publishes an inscription 
[1782] to St. Pietro Orseolo, doge of 
Venice [t 997}. P. G. Moumentr 
prints a Venetian law-case [1775].—— 
V. Rosst: On some recently published 
poems on Charles VIII in Italy.——2. 
—wN. Parapopoiti: Notes on engravers 
at the mint of Venice. —V. Benuemo: 
Education in Chioggia down to the 
fifteenth century._— A. Scutavon: 
Guariento, a Paduan painter of the 
fourteenth century. —- G. Grurtato: 
Venetian memorials in Roman monu- 
ments, continued. A. Mepry prints a 
fragment of a serventese in praise of Can- 
grande I della Scala.—C. Crrotna : 
Statutes of the country of Verona, con- 
tinued [Castelnuovo dell’ Abate, 1237- 
1260].——G. Paterr prints the will of 
Liberale da Sovernigo [(1485].——G. 
PieTROGRANDE : Michele Lonigo the 
archivist, and his family. —— A. 
Bertuoipi: Topography of the Vero- 
mese in the fifteenth century, with a 
plate. 


VI. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Monrix1) 


The Antiquary (Starina)—June, July, 
August—Memoirs of Paul V Chichagov 
{continued, dealing with the war be- 
tween Russia and Sweden in 1788, the 
death of admiral Greig, and his splendid 
funeral, &c.)——June—N. ScHInpver : 
Prince William, afterwards German 
emperor, in Russia in 1817 (he escorted 
his sister when she went to be married 
to Nicholas}.——The Russians in 
Hungary in 1859 [correspondence of 
Paskevich, Berg, and others]._—-St. 
Petersburg in the olden time (extracts 
from the newspapers of the year 1800, 
illustrating government and social life 
in the reign of Paul].— An account 
of a riot among the peasantry in the 
government of Riazan [1850-1851] in 
consequence of the hard treatment 
the serfs received from a landed pro- 
prietor, named Ivanov}. —— Prince 
V. Dasizue;: San Stephano and Con- 
stantinople in February 1878, ended. 
=—July—The archimandrite Lzo- 


NIDE: The origin of the Russian princess 
Olga [to show that this princess, who 
married Igor in 903, came from Pleskov 
in Bulgaria and not from Pskov, as 
generally believed]. -—— Michael K. 
Bobrovski, 1784-1848 [important for a 
study of the circumstances of the 
return of the Greco-Uniates to the 
orthodox church under Siemaszko]. 
——July-August—A. M. Voinov: The 
battle of Zivin in Asiatic Turkey, 
June 13, 1877 {explanatory of his con- 
duct on that day which led to the 
defeat of the Russians].—D. Anucutn : 
Vladimir A. Cherkaski, as the organiser 
of the Bulgarian government.—— 
August—The emperor Nicholas: his 
decisions in various cases (showing his 
good sense and kindness of heart). 


The Historical Messenger (Istoricheski 


Viestnik).—June-July—aA. S. Tracnev- 
skt: Russia during the Crimean 
war {continued].——June—A. Boroz- 
pin: Some characteristics of the em- 
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peror Paul [documents from the 
archives of the senate illustrating his 
clemency and also his violent outbursts 
of anger].——N. 8S. Kurerntxov: The 
cradle of Christianity in Russia [ac- 
counts of churches at Kiev and other 
erm ] July—A gentle and true 
wife [a typical Russian woman of the 
eighteenth century: extracts from the 
letters of countess E. Rumiantzov to 
her husband the field-marshal and 
celebrated Russian general].—J. P 
Mozuatsx1: Notices of the archiman- 
drite Photius, collected at his birth- 
place in the government of Novgorod. 
=———August—Tu. M. Umanerz: The 
Pioconsul of the Caucasus, chap. 


VII. 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la 
Historia, xii. 4. April—A. Ruiz com- 
municates details of miliariwm near 
Castellon de la Plana (Hiibner, 4949). 
——C. FrernAnpez Duro: A map by 
Dulceri or Dulcert, dated 1339 [the 
earliest Catalan map hitherto known, 
important as showing the contem- 
porary knowledge of Africa and the 
Canaries. It is compared with the 
Atlas Catalan of 1375 and the African 
travels of a Spanish Franciscan in 1345- 
50]. Also notes on maps by Jacopo Rus- 
so of Messina and Diego Ribero, a Por- 
tuguese established in Spain [16th cen- 
tury]——-F. Coprra describes Arabic 
coins discovered by C. Pujol.—F. Dan- 
vita: The history of the chapin [or 

‘ clog] in Spain=——5. May—J. Vuua- 
Ami contributes data as to the early 
Jewish inhabitants of Galicia. La- 
tin inscriptions from Cadiz and Sagun- 
to and a miliarium at Hostafranchs, 
Barcelona._——A. FERNANDEZ-GUERRA 
describes a bronze tessera hospitalis 
[a.D. 40, important as giving for the 
first time unmutilated the names of 
the consuls for the first half of that 
year, viz. C. Secanius Bassus and 


Revista Contemporanea. 


i-vi. [an account of the rule of Yer- 
molov in the Caucasus, very important 
for the history of the country].—— 
A. A. Gotusev: The hetman Ilyushka 
Ponomarev [one of the chief agents in 
the rebellion of Stenka Razin in South 
Russia in 1670: the details are from 
& manuscript preserved in private 
hands}.——An episode in the monastic 
life of the last century [account of a 
riot of the serfs on property belonging 
to the Novo-spasski monastery of Mos- 
cow in the government of Tambov in 
1756, illustrating serf life of the period, 
taken from government documents}.—— 
The nine-hundredth anniversary of the 
introduction of Christianity into Russia. 


SPAIN 


Q. Terentius Culleo]._—F. Coprra 
describes his commission to Algiers, 
Constantine, and Tunis in search of 
Arabic MSS. relating to Spanish his- 
tory.—A. MuXoz x Gomez prints the 
schedule of debts paid by Isabella to 
inhabitants of Jerez de la Frontera for 
stores supplied to Columbus.——6. 
June—Latin inscriptions from the site 
of Jatiwa and from Cordova [the latter 
sought for in vain by Hiibner].—— 
Arabic inscriptions from Avila.— 
N. Rapat describes a visit to the ruins 
of the Celtiberian Termes and the 
Roman Termanica.—J. L. Castrit- 
Lon contributes a notice of the historian 
Ldzaro Diaz del Valle.——F. Coprra 
collects notices from Aben Hazam of 
the Hammudies of Malaga and Alge- 
ciras and of the Tochibies (genealogies 
are added].__E. Saavepra and F. 
Coprra give Arabic inscriptions from 
the ancient Xela [relating to the 
Sultan Abulhasan and one of his 
wives]. 

May—Jimenez 
DE LA Espapa: Juan de Castellanos y 
su historia del nuovo reino de Granada, 
continued. 


VII. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Magazine of American History, xix. 6. 
June—Autce D. Le Puonezon: The 
conyzuest of the Mayas, continued.—. 
G. E. Maniteautt: The military career 
of general George Izard [1776-1826]. 
——L. H. Porter: Popular govern- 
ment in Virginia [1 306-1776].——Hon. 
C. K. Tuckerman: Personal recollec- 
tions of William H. Seward.—Judge 
W. A. Woop: Daniel Webster’s visit 
to Missouri [1837].——Letters on the 
beginnings of Ohio [by general J. M. 
Varnum, 2 Jan. 1788, and general 
Rufus Putnam, 27 Oct. 1788).——xx. 1. 
July—Mrs. M. J. Lamp: Chief-justice 
M. R. Waite [t 23 March 1888].—- 
Judge W. J. Bacon: The continental 
congress. Hon. C. K. Tuckerman: 
Personal recollections of Andrew John- 
son.——Senator J. 8. Fowner: Hast 


Tennessee one hundred years ago.—. 
Hon. J. L. M. Curry: A chapter in 
the history of Spain in relation to 
American affairs [1808].——General M. 
Reap publishes Washington’s diary for 
August 1781.— Letter of Montcalm 
‘x April 1744].——=2. August—Rev. 
. 8. Harter : “Roscoe Conkling.— 
Mg M. J. Lams: Philadelphia in 1750. 
——Hon C. K. Tuckerman: Personal 
recollections of general Grant._— 
Auice D. Le Puionexon: The con- 
quest of the Mayas, concluded.— J. 
R. Grsson, jun., prints lieutenant 
Tjerck Beekman’s journal [1779] on 
the expedition against the Six Nations. 
—— Unpublished letters of Washington. - 
Petition of the Dutch church at 
New York to governor the earl of Bello- 
mont [ 1698). 
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